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_ INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN LOUISIANA, 1824-1837 * 


By JOHAN CHRISTIAN LUDVIG ANDREASSEN 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
A treatment of internal improvements in Louisiana must 


take into consideration the geographic factor which involves 
both position and condition. The location of Louisiana at the 


mouth of the Mississippi River was of prime importance, and 
the Louisiana Purchase might be considered the first great internal 


_ improvement by virtue of the obstruction the purchase removed. 


Her geographic complexion was enhanced by copious navigable 


_ waterways.' New Orleans and the river mouth inextricably asso- 


ciated with that city became the equivalent of outlet and release. 
They provided the only considerable cash market and channel 
of export for that ever-increasing horde of “rugged individualists”’ 
who were hewing homes out of the wilderness of the interior, 
and who, in what came to be a characteristic manner, demanded 
an outlet for their products. Relief from the tedium of hard 


- work was attained through the Halleluja of the camp meeting, 


the mouth of the whiskey bottle, the point of a dueling pistol. 
When mere spiritual and physical desires had been satisfied, the 
acquisition and subsequent use of the Mississippi’s mouth added 


_ tangible results and created social and economic questions to 


which New Orleans was the answer. 


' * Master’s thesis in history, Louisiana State University, 1935. 


1 Charles M. Kerr, ‘Highway Progress in Louisiana,” in Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, 
61. Only four are without direct water navigation facilities and there are 4,784 
les of such waterways in the state. See also: Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, A History of Trane~ 
the Eastern Ootton Belt to 1860 P age York, 1908), 
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That was of course only a part of the story, for certain other 
natural factors fit correctly into the tale of the westward move- 
ment, not the smallest of which was the law of least resistance. 
Where a choice was possible between land and downstream travel, 
it was apparently more pleasant to float. A consequence was the 
relegation of land travel to a position of secondary importance — 
during the major part of the period under consideration. 


It would seem in the main that the Latin element in the 
population of Louisiana arrived by way of the sea and that the 
Anglo-Saxon element came in through the back door. It is with 
the latter influx that this chapter deals. Before the entrance of the 
white man upon the American scene the trails were already 
marked out so that his needs were in part supplied when he began 
his inland quest. The moose, deer and buffalo needed fresh salt 
licks, new pastures, and a change in climate so that they broke 
open great roads across the watersheds which came to be known 
as “the first thoroughfares of America.”? These great animal 
highways were so well located that the tripod of the engineer 
has been unable to improve them.? 


That buffalo trails were common in Louisiana is open to 
question, for early accounts seldom mention them,* but the paths 
of the deer undoubtedly served to point the way and were used by 
the first Louisianian when water navigation was impossible or at 
such times as his own means of locomotion seemed to serve him 
best. These Indian trails or traces “became more or less plainly 
defined paths according to the frequency with which they were 
used, it being . . . [the Indian’s] practice to travel over them in 
single or ‘Indian file’ ”’.5 While it was the custom of the red man 
to build his habitat on the highest available ground® near the 
smaller river, his “trails usually followed the banks of the streams, | 
making detours to avoid the low bottoms and swamps. Smaller 
branches and creeks were crossed by ford when shallow and by 
a ‘Raccoon Bridge’, a tree trunk felled to fall from bank to bank,— 


Butler Hulbert, Historic of American (16 vols., Cleveland, 1902), 


® Ibid., I, 21-22. 


“Henry Ker, Travels Through the Western interior of the United Statee, the Year 
1808 up to the Year 1816 (Elizabethtown, N. J., 1816), 86. While hunting eer near Red 
River November 6, 1809, he brought down one and wrote: “It now seemed as if bedlam had 
Laggan loose. Herds of deer and buffalo were running in every direction, leaping to the top of 
| weeds to discover from whence the alarm proceeded.” Some time later he wrote: “I found 

dead ; he was very large, and of the male kind." Ibid., 97. 
Chambers, op. cit., 13-14. 


- © Hulbert, op. cit., I, 69-70. 
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when too deep to be waded.’’? Some of these paths were of great 
- Jength and a few have a direct bearing on Louisiana. One of these 
traces began at the mouth of the Missouri River and passed 
through the Hot Springs of Arkansas and the present sites of 
Cape Girardeau, Little Rock and Benton. The trail divided at 
Hot Springs; one fork went south through the country of the 
Caddodoquis in northwest Louisiana to Natchitoches, the other 
passed southeast along the Ouachita River to the present site of 
Monroe, from which point it led southwest to Natchitoches. 
Shorter roads between villages for barter and war existed 
throughout the whole Mississippi Valley “long before the coming 
of the first explorer.’® One of the earliest examples of internal 
_ improvements in Louisiana is an elevated roadway about a half — 
mile in length which is located in Madison Parish.®° 


To the eastern colonial desirous of going to the Southwest, 
the Indian was an ever-present policeman and highwayman who 
sought to control the traces used. This constant hazard to the life 
and fortune of the white traveler conditioned to no little degree, 
not only the diplomatic, political and economic conditions of the 
day, but also delayed the construction of internal improvements 
as well. In 1745 the Marquis of Vaudreuil recommended to his 
- government further campaigns against the Chickasaws and 
prophesied greater success than in the past, for “the roads being 
better known, we can accomplish more at less expense.” It is 
well to consider that this Indian problem existed throughout most 
of the period under review.'! 


The founders of Louisiana, among other purposes, planned 
to develop an overland commerce with the Spanish colonies to 
the southwest. The first town established within the present limits 
of the State was a consequence of this intention. In 1714 Bienville 
sent an expedition under Louis Juchereau, the Sieur de St. Denis, 
which reached a Spanish mission on the Gila river and proceeded 


Chambers, op. cit., 14. 
8 Ibid. Cf. H. S. Tanner, The Traveller’s Guide: A Map (Philadelphia, 1825). 


® Hulbert, op. cit.,-I, 91. Seven large and regular mounds are also in this group of 
monuments. The location is designated ‘Madison County”. 


_ 10Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana (4 vols., New Orleans, 1903), II, 27. 


11 Chambers, op. cit., 252-253. The Indians were in possession of northern Mississippi and 
Alabama until their removal was accomplished by the successive treaties of Fort Jackson in 
1814, Doak’s Stand in 1820. Creek Treaty in 1820. Indian Springs in 1825, Creek Treaties of 
1826, 1827, and 1828, Pontotoc in 1832, and Echota in 1835. See William McDonald, Jack- 
sonian Democracy, 1829-1887, in The American Nation: A History (New York, 1906), 178, for 
 @ map illustrating the influence of these removals on the land traces to Louisiana and the South- 

west; Harry J. Carmen and Samuel McKee. Jr., History of the United States: Foundations, 
_ Expansion, Conflict, 1492-1865 (Boston, 1931), between pp. 468-469, for a map showing 
“Cessions of Indian Lands, 1816-1830’’. 
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on to Mexico City.12 Chambers says that the post was established 

at Natchitoches in 1714,!* and Thwaites points out that the fort — 
was built there in 1717.1 When the crown turned Louisiana over . 
to “La Compagnie des Indies” one of the principal obligations _ 
of Law’s “Mississippi Bubble” was “to develop the colony indus- _ 
trially and commercially” and the task was placed in Bienville’s 
capable hands.** He had long desired to lay out a city on “the 


highest ground to be found in the vicinity where a short bayou 
entering Lake Pontchartrain had its source within half a mile 


of the [Mississippi] river bank.” On this site he laid out New © 


Orleans in a rectangular shape fronting one mile on the river 
and extending half a mile back. The streets were marked off at 
right angles, dividing the city into squares with a reserved portion 
midway on the river front now termed “Jackson Square’. The 
streets, in keeping with the times, were named after the royalty, 


the nobility, the Calendar of Saints, the first of the Catholic | 


Sisterhoods to establish a convent in New Orleans, the city’s 


founder, and after such self-explanatory designations as Barracks, 


Hospital and Custom House." 


Thus by the 1720’s the two bases for carrying on trade with 
Mexico had been established. There are records extant “concerning 
enterprises of this character in 1734 and 1739—the caravan in 


the latter year being apparently headed by two brothers, Pierre > 


and Paul Mallet, who seem successfullly to have reached Santa 
Fé, the seat of the Spanish trade in those parts. They returned 
by way of New Orleans where Bienville was delighted at the 
results of so far reaching an exploration.”** Darby’s most inter- 
esting description of early routes depicts that commonly known 
as the “Old Spanish Trail’, which connected New Orleans with 
Mexico. It was the opinion of C. M. Kerr that from available 
indications “all routes of travel between points on the Mississippi 
River, (St. Louis, Natchez, Fort Stevens, New Orleans,) and 


- what is now Texas and Mexico, converged at Natchitoches, from 


which point a common trail or road extended into the Spanish 
provinces to the West of the Sabine River. While the records 


show that a route by land existed between New Orleans and — 


22 Reuben Gold Thwaites, France in America (New York, 1905), 82. 
18 Chambers, op. cit., 58-59. 

14 Thwaites, op. cit., 82. 

28 Chambers, op cit., 62-63. 

16 Thid., 64. 

27 Thwaites, op. cit., 84. 
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Natchitoches, there is every reason to believe that as a rule all 
through travel proceeded between these points by water and 
went forward by land only after Natchitoches was reached.’’8 
The general impression is that the old Spanish Trail was much 
to the south of the route mentioned. That this was actually the 
Spanish Trail is open to some question for there were land claims 
- giving the location of it, or the Old Spanish Trace, filed in the 
Calcasieu country before 


One other trading route of importance involved land travel. 
Those early mid-continent frontier farmers who so vocifierously 
_ demanded and eventually acquired free use of the Mississippi 
River, actually traveled by some half-dozen different routes from 
New Orleans back to Natchez by land, and from there through 
the Indian country and Nashville to their homes in Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio. One of these trails followed the general direc- 
tion of the Mississippi on its eastern shore from New Orleans 
to Baton Rouge and Bayou Sarah in Louisiana, and Woodville and 
_ Natchez in Mississippi. In departing from New Orleans, however, 
many crossed Lake Pontchartrain to the village of Madisonville 
- and then set out on foot or horseback for Natchez, Jackson or 
Columbus, Mississippi.2° Undoubtedly the relative use of these 
trails for the northward traffic decreased rapidly with the 
increased steamboat travel during the 1820’s, though their use 
was greater by virtue of the southwestward trek of those same © 

years. 


As in many other parts of America, early landholdings in 
Louisiana were adjacent to navigable waterways,”! resulting 
from fertility of the riparian lands, ease of export and, more 


important, accessibility. Colonial experience with Mississippi 


floods brought about an early recognition of the fact that the 
“Father of Waters ... [had] an expansive temperament.’? It 
became an early condition of French land grants that the planter 
construct a levee fronting his estate with his own labor and 


18 Kerr, loc. cit., II, 63-64. 


1® Leon Sugar, ‘Followi ish Te in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
Barry, “The O Ola ‘Be Trail,” in Wests: s Work, LVIII, 65-69 (Septem: 
20 See Tanner’s Map (1825). 


21 Baton Rouge Gazette, October 27, November 3, 1832. Lists of lands to be sold for taxes 
on them to be mainly on creeks and payous. Cf. ‘William Darby, The Emigrant’s Guide to 
Western and S western States and Territories (New York, 1818), passim. He dis- 
net the settlements in Louisiana about the year 1818, and they are invariably on water- 


. ana, a. William E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom: A Chronicle of the Old South (New Haven, 


*° Ernest Hs Clowes, Shipways to the Sea (Baltimore, 1929), 46. 
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resources,2* and maintain behind it a road for the use of the 
public. By an act of April 11, 1811, the Orleans Territorial Legis- 
lature provided for certain roads paralleling water courses: 
“$500 to improve the road of the Canal of Lafourche to Lake 
Verret; $1,000 to improve the road which crossed Manchac’s | 
Point; $750 to open a road across the point of Plaquemine; and 

not exceeding $2,000 to open a road from Fort Plaquemine to 
Pointe-a-la-Hache. This same session of the Legislature ... also 


_ passed acts regulating the width of the roads, the manner of 
construction and repair.’’** 


A distinct change in general policy occurred in 1813. An 
act of that year empowered police juries ‘‘to make all such regu- 
lations as they may deem expedient .... As to the direction, the 
making and repairing of the roads, levees, bridges, causeways, 
dykes and other highways... . For determining the quantum of 
fines of all such as shall transgress their regulations .... For 
laying such taxes as they may judge necessary to defray the 
expenses of the public works in their respective parishes, and to — 
cause the same to be assessed at equal rates: provided that the | 
- gaid taxes be equally assessed on real and personal properties, 
slaves, or any other property, as they may deem expedient... 
For establishing ferries, and for annually letting them to the 
highest bidder.”2> Five years later another act provided that 
“* ‘all the routes of this state, which were opened, traced or desig- 
nated by virtue of an order of any police jury in any of the 
parishes, are by these presents declared to be public roads, like- 
wise all routes made by individuals in front of their respective 
lands,’ ”2* thus making those roads already constructed a charge 
upon the units of local government. 


The roads along the levees not only served for land travel 
but also were a necessary adjunct to levee maintenance. Police 
juries placed the inspection of these undertakings in the hands 
of road “overseers”, who were to be guided in their activities by 
the act of 1811. Under the act of March 12, 1818, these “over- 
seers” were allowed to call out all white and black laborers for 


23 Arthur DeWitt Fran Development of the Federal Program of Flood Control : 
the Mississippt River (New 1980), 16. 


24 Kerr, loc. cit., II, 65-66. | 
25 Meinrad Greiner, The Lowisiana est, E the Laws of a 


mbracing of the Legislature 
sie Gin ee Enacted from the Year 1804 % to 1841 (New Orleans, 1841), 1. 892 (Act of 


1985, ee A. Marchand, The Story of Ascension Parish, Louisiana (Donaldsonville, La., 
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twelve days work per year on the roads.27 By another act of the 


- game year, “whoever shall be guilty of making or erecting any | 


common nuisance in or upon any highway, or bridge, . . . shall 
suffer fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the 


court, and the court may besides order such nuisance to be 
destroyed or. removed.’’28 


One of the problems of along the levee was 
the number of large bends, “some of which required a detour of 
fifty miles to progress five.”2® A consequence was the use of the 
so-called cutoffs, such as those across Manchac Point and the 


point of Plaquemine noted under the appropriations of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of 1811. 


At the beginning of the period under review (1825) a river 
road extended on the left or east bank of the Mississippi from 
Fort St. Philip through Woodville (Louisiana), New Orleans, 
Fortin’s, Hampton’s, and St. Gabriel to Baton Rouge. On the 
right or west bank a river road extended from a point opposite 


- New Orleans to Donaldsonville on Bayou Lafourche where, for a 
short distance, it followed the east bank of the Lafourche in a 


southwestward direction. The road from St. Francisville to 


_ Opelousas followed the right bank of the Mississippi on the south 


side of the Grand Levee for the first twelve or fourteen miles 
after crossing the river into Pointe Coupée. Another road fol- 


lowed the southwest bank of Red River from Alexandria to Natchi- 


toches. A lesser river road, previously. noted as an early Indian 
trail, followed the Ouachita from “‘Ocatahoola” on the southwest 
side some sixty-six miles upriver to “Washita”. Finally, a con- 
necting road ran from Donaldsonville to Renthrop’s Ferry on 


the Atchafalaya. It then followed the Teche from that place 


through Franklin, Sorrell, New Iberia and St. Martinsville to 
Opelousas.** | 


Darby wrote in 1818 that “ ‘a stage coach was some years 
past established from New Orleans to Baton Rouge but was 
discontinued for want of sufficient encouragement’ ”.°? He indi- 


- eated that travel was more simple in nature, requiring a certain 


387 Louisiana ii. 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 97, Section 6 of Act approved March 10, 1684. 

28 Greiner, op. cit., I, 1382 (Act of 1818, 166, 6). 

2° Chambers, op. cit., 25. 

8° See footnote 24, above. 

%2 These accounts are based upon Tanner’s Map (1825). This map notes a town named 


Woodville some miles down river from New Orleans. Fortin’s and Hampton’s were tati 
while St. Gabriel was the site of a Catholic church. ai paatations, 


** Kerr, loc. cit., II, 65. 


a 
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degree of skill and physical endurance for, “ ‘Except by water, 
there are no public conveniences yet established for the con- 
venience of travellers; they are obliged to provide themselves the 
means of transportation. Horses of all prices are constantly to be 
procured in New Orleans and Natchez, a medium price may be 
about eighty dollars.’ ’’ The best mode of travel was still the ** ‘old 
fashion of riding a good horse’ ”’.®* 


Apparently the stagecoach was not a chief mode of transpor- 
tation in Louisiana before 1824; consequently such roads as they 
would have required did not exist. Transportation was ordinarily 
by pack train or horseback, or simply by foot. The roads were 
cleared trails rather than improved highways. As late as 1835 
there were only two regular stagecoach lines operating in Loui- 
siana. This service was maintained three times a week between 
Natchez and St. Francisville, and between St. Francisville and 
New Orleans.** Service of this nature eventually came to have 
some importance in the transportation system of a later period. 
In the 1860’s the company of Sawyer, Risher and Hall, a Texas 
stagecoach firm, operated “many lines in Louisiana’’.* | 


Julien P. Bretz has indicated that the “history of the ee , 
Mississippi Valley is a history of the extension of the postal 
service into that quarter” and that much enlightening material 
on the subject is available in the files of the Department in Wash- 
ington.** Limitation of time and space have made impossible the 
inclusion of this phase of the problem within the limits of the 
present paper. Aside from noting the material, the problem of 
its all-important nature is left open for the present. | 


_ In the year 1790 there were only 1800 miles of post roads in 
the whole United States.27 The westward trek of the frontiersman 
and the development of commercial relations with New Orleans 
had by 1800 resulted in an act of Congress providing for a post 
road from Nashville, Prenen to Natchez, Mississippi, which . 


83 Tbid., II, 64-65. 


%4S. Augustus Mitchell, Map of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama (Phila- 


delphia, 1885); Julien P. Bretz, Land Communication with the Lower Mississippi 
Valley,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII, 22. ee 
was made continuous to New Orleans “‘on the Natchez route . . by 1827.” 


85 E CO. Barker, Read in T H D 1919), from 


Bretz, loc. cit., XIII, 4. 
87 Hulbert, op. cit., II, 38. 
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followed the old Chickasaw or Natchez Trace, crossing the Ten- 


nessee River not far from Muscle Shoals, near en Ala- 
bama.*§ | 


The civichene of Louisiana in 1803 made the much-desired 
postal connection with New Orleans possible and it was not long 
before mails were sent “weekly from Natchez to New Orleans and 
_ the service on the entire route, Washington, Knoxville, Nash- 
ville, Natchez, and New Orleans, made steady improvement.”®® A 
number of appropriations were made by Congress during the 
next generation for the improvement of this road. By an act — 
of June 28, 1809, $9,000 was appropriated for opening a road 
from Nashville to Natchez, only $3,000 of which was applied.*° 
Bretz has noted that as late “as 1815 the mails [on this route] 
were carried in deerskin bags dressed in oil and tightly tied to 
_ prevent damage when streams were forded.” In 1823 the Post- 
master General described the trace from Nashville, by way of 
Natchez, to New Orleans as “ ‘the main route of communication 
between Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri and 
Natchez and New Orleans’ ’’, and he added that it was also “ ‘the 
great route of communication from all places to the northward of 
Richmond in Virginia.’ By that time [1823] the mails were carried 
the entire distance from Nashville to New Orleans, estimated at 
727 miles, three times a week and at the rate of nearly seventy 
miles a day, and the entire distance from Washington to New 
Orleans, estimated at 1,380 miles, in twenty-four days.’’* 


_ A second through mail route to New Orleans was established. 

by Congress when it authorized in March, 1805, “a post road 
‘from Washington City, by Athens, in Georgia, to New Orleans.’ ” 

_ The most difficult portion of the road to construct, lying between 
Coweta, present site of Columbus, Georgia, and New Orleans, 
‘was assigned to W. C. C. Claiborne.*? An appropriation for open- | 


Bretz, loc. cit., XIII, 6. 
8° Jbid., XIII, 8. 


4° Caroline E. MacGill et al., History of Transportation wm the United States before 1860 
ashington, 1917), 36. 


41 Bretz, loc. cit., XIII, 8-9. He also notes that by 1825 the Washington to New Orleans 
mail was diverted from the Nashville route after passing Knoxville and was sent more directly 
ia Alabama, and Columbus, Mississippi, then by the old route, Natchez to 
ew 

42 Jbid., XIII, 11-12. This route passed through S territory, but an express service 

was established over it following the Burr episode, which was not stop until the Greek War 
in 1818, 1818. Ibid., XIII, ‘17; ‘Walter “Outline of Louisiana 
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ing this road from the Georgia frontier was made by an act of 


April 21, 1806. Of the appropriated $13,800, only $5,500 was 
actually applied.** 


The concept of, and the desire for, such a thorough road 
was one of long standing, and it is not to be presumed that it 
was completely provided for by the two roads mentioned. The 
project “figured largely in Gallatin’s scheme of internal improve- 
ment in 1808. It reappeared in the discusson of the Bonus Bill 
in 1817. A national highway from New Orleans to Washington 
was advocated in connection with the General Survey measure of 
1824, and when Jackson dealt a death blow to undertakings of 
this sort by his veto of the Maysville and Lexington Road Bill, 
in 1830, Congress was involved in an elaborate discussion of a 
paved road from Buffalo to New Orleans by way of Washington.’’** 
A second Paul Revere rode from Washington to New Orleans in 


twenty days in 1812 to inform the Southwest that war had been 
declared.*® 


By 1822 Louisiana had decided to lend a helping hand in the 
upkeep of the great national road that passed through its Florida 
Parishes, for on February 26th of that year the State Legislature 
passed an act providing that all hands living within five miles | 
of each side of the road in the parishes of Washington and St. 
Tammany, and who, under the existing laws must work on the © 
state roads, be required to give twelve days’ labor every year on 


the national road,*¢ not « over six of which should be —— at 
any one time.*? 


The importance of mail communication with Louisiana onl 
leled the rapid increase in population during the decades from 
1810 to 1840.** Figures from census reports indicate without 
explanation the source of the demands for better mail facilities. 


The Postmaster General’s report of January 27, 1823, 
describing the transportation of the public mails between Nash- 
ville and New Orleans, noted that the service was “opposed by 


48 MacGill, op cit., 36. 
44 Bretz, loc. cit., XIII, 10. 


45 Frederic Austin Ogg: 7h The Reign of Andrew Jackson (New Haven, 1921), 25. The rider 


was the famous ‘ 


*¢ Kerr, loc. cit., II, 66. 


| Henry E. Chambers, A H if 1925), I, 577. Chambers 
states that according to an act during Robertson's tion all those living within 
fifty miles on elther side of the Toad were held liable to do this work. This is an obvious error. 


“8 The population of Louisiana was 76,556 in 1810; 158,406 in 1820; 215, aes in 1830; 
$52, 411 in 1840. 
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many natural obstacles and supported by few artificial facilities 
and conveniences. A great portion of the intervening country was 
intersected by bayous, rivers, and streams which were frequently 
impassable for want of bridges, ferries, etc. These the mail- — 
carriers were sometimes compelled to swim, with the result that 
the rider and his horse were sometimes overthrown by the 


rapidity of the current, with a injurious results to the 
mail.’’*° 


The other mail route was dstertnea in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report of December 15, 1824; as being in poor repair. He 
stated that some years before “a contract had been made to trans- 
port mail to New Orleans from Washington via Salisbury, North 
Carolina, Spartanburg, South Carolina, Athens and Fort Hawkins, 
_ Georgia, and Fort Stoddart, Alabama, but that so many obstruc- 
tions existed that the route was abandoned. Great obstruc- 
tions also existed on the mail route from Knoxville, Tennessee, via 
_ Kingston in the same State and Bennettsville, Cahawba, and St. 
- Stephens, Alabama; to New Orleans.’ This report also pointed 
out that “‘A part of the mail of Alabama and Mississippi and 
the mail from the South in general to New Orleans was trans- 
ported over a portion of the great mail route running from Wash- 
ington to New Orleans via the Capitols of the Southern States, 
but the obstacles in winter and spring were said to be insur- 
- mountable, as there were neither bridges nor ferries over the 
numerous streams.’ ’5! It was the special regret of the Postmaster 
General to find that “so little attention was paid to roads in slave- | 
holding states. Yet the mail was desired there ‘with the same 
certainty and expedition’ with which it was conveyed in the 
states where the roads were paved.’’52 


- The chief post routes of early fisiheakens Louisiana were 
those leading to New Orleans, but if contact with the outside 
world be an index to the matter as reflected in the newspapers 


_- of the time, the chief news came through the medium of ocean 


and river travelers. 

Out of the experiences of the War of 1812°* and the Creek 
wars starting in 1813 came a realization that roads must be 
improved for military as well as nationalistic and economic 

«° MacGill, op cit., 62. 


5° Tbhid., 62-63. 
81 


82 Brets, loc. cit., XIII, 22-23. | 
53 Clive ste History of Commerce of the United States (New York, 1925), 100. 
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reasons. The Jackson Military Road resulted from a conviction 
that the Indian must be restrained from further depradations 
and that the trail to strategic New Orleans must be shortened 
and made safe in case it were again to bear the brunt of foreign 
invasion. The manpower of the interior must at all events be 
made readily available for purposes of defence. The frontiersman 
had come to the conclusion that the sporadic outbreaks of the 
irascible Red Man must cease. The fear of immediate reprisal 
on even his southernmost strongholds seemed to be the easiest 
and cheapest solution of the problem. 


With the restoration of peace in 1815 the first step in pro- 
viding for renewed communication with New Orleans was the 
Congressional act of April 27, 1816, providing $10,000 for the 
repair of the road between Forts Hawkins and Stoddart, and the © 
road between Columbia, Tennessee, and Madisonville, Louisiana. 
It was intended that the work should be done by the Choctaw 
Agency, under the supervision of the Secretary of War. A 
short time previously, March, 1816, “the General commanding 
the Southern Division was ordered to employ the troops in cutting 
a military road from the most convenient point upon the Tennessee — 
River to New Orleans. This road, as finally located, began at 
Madisonville, Louisiana, and terminated in Tennessee, 21 miles 
north of the Tennessee River, which was crossed at or near 
Muscle Shoals.’*5 It seems that the $10,000 was diverted from 
the purposes intended under the act and applied to the construc- 
tion of this “practically new road’’.5* The whole appropriation had 
been applied by the close of 1817. The work was begun in June | 
of that year and completed in January, 1820. The road extended 
392 miles “and was constructed throughout its entire length by the | 
Army.”5’ The soldiers employed received “fifteen cents a day with 
an extra allowance of a gill of whiskey. Calhoun thought ‘the 
spirit part of the ration, as a regular issue, ought to be dispensed 


with’ but it seems not to have been wholly without effi le in 
road making.’’®® 


It was this road of which — wrote in 1818: “Most 
persons returning from New Orleans to the western and northern 
States, cross Lake Pontchartrain to Madisonville and thence to 


Brets, loc. cit., xii, 18. 

57 MacGill, op cit., 

Bretz, loc. cit., 18, footnote 63. 
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- Natchez. A new road is now opening from Nashville to Madison- 
ville, which will obviate the necessity of passing Natchez, and also 
save eighty or a hundred miles traveling. Nearly the whole of 
this road will be over high, dry land.” Darby placed its length 
at 480 miles, and that by way of Natchez at about 600 miles.® 


The southern portion of the road, from “Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, to Madisonville, rendered a much smaller service” than the 
northern portion, for only three or four years after its completion | 
the Postmaster General reported that it was “impracticable for 
the regular transportation of the mail. The bridges had fallen into 
decay and in many places the entire space opened for the road had 
become filled with a growth of young timber. There were no towns 

or villages of importance on this part of the road and very few 
 inhabitants.”’® The chief trouble with the Jackson Road was that 
it ended on the north side of the Lake.“ Its lower portion was 
possibly of importance at a later time “in the development. of 
southeastern Mississippi; but it failed to play an important part 
as a route to New Orleans.’’® Several military roads were also 
built to serve as feeders to the Jackson Military Road. 


The State of Louisiana presented a memorial to Congress on 
December 13, 1820, asking the construction of a military road 
- from Fort St. Philip to the English Turn. A favorable report by 
the Secretary of War was made January 9, 1824, “but apparently 
the matter was dropped.” A resolution was passed in the follow- 
ing year authorizing the Governor to co-operate with the execu- 
tives of other states in clearing the national or military 
road from Madisonville to Nashville, and to take all necessary 
measures to get the President to place that part of the road 
through the “Choctaw Nation in a thorough state of repair’’. 
The Governor was further asked to communicate with the Presi- 
dent with a view to using the federal troops then stationed at 
Baton Rouge for opening a road from that town to Madisonville. 
General David B. Morgan, William Winfree, and Captain James 
Scallon were ordered to mark out such a route.® | 


5° Kerr, loc. cit., II, 65. 


60 Bretz, loc. cit., XIII, 19; MacGill, op. cit., 62. See Tanner’s Map (1825). 
61 Bretz, loc. cit., XIII, 20.. 
62 Ibid. 


63 MacGill, -. cit., 836: “A road 48 miles in length, commencing at the Bayou St. Louis 
in the State of ississippi and intersecting the military road leading from Madisonville, Loui- 


siana, to Tennessee, was begun by the troops in 1818 and finished in 1819.” Probably ‘ ‘Bay 
St. Louis” is the term intended. 


64 Tbid., 37. 
65 Lowisiane Acts, 7 Leg., 1 Sem, 214-216, Resolution adopted April 19, 1825. 
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Darby’s map, published in 1816 at Philadelphia,®* should be 
compared with the routes in existence in 1825. No attempt has 
been made to collect information on the nature of this early travel, 
but according to Kerr. “The many other trails recorded by Mr. 
Darby were, while no doubt more or less definitely located, more 
suitable to pack-train travel than any other method. Some of these 
trails were cut out and cleared of trees to some extent, such as — 
the New Orleans-Hot Springs Road,—the western route by way 
of Opelousas and Natchitoches, a part of the Spanish Trail, and 
the eastern route by way of Natchez and Fort Miro... and the 
Natchez to Natchitoches road by way of Alexandria. All of these 
main roads were connected by cross trails which were, no doubt, 
difficult to negotiate under the most favorable conditions.’’® 


- The westward movement which made these trails, traces and 
roads of consequence in the history of the New Southwest brought 
about an interesting change of mind in the leaders of the State. 
In 1799 the Bishop of Louisiana, Don Luis Pefialver y Cardenas, 
reported to the Spanish “ ‘that the emigration from the western 
part of America, and the tolerance of sectarians . . . had brought 
a mob of adventurers to the colony who know not God or re- 
ligion.’ ’®® But a generation later the State Legislature com- 
plained to the Federal Government that. in the handling of the 
public lands Louisiana had been denied her fair share and quota 
of emigrants.” 


The period and region with which this paper deals correspond | 
with that in which “Manifest Destiny” developed, to become in 
the late forties a motivating factor in American life. This factor 
is difficult to isolate, and yet it had a power over men’s minds 
and to a degree over God’s nature that cannot be overlooked. It 
was this force in action which Stephen A. Douglas spoke of in a 
later day when he said, “ ‘You may make as many treaties as 
you please to fetter the limbs of this giant Republic, and she 
will burst them all from her, and her course will be onward to 
a limit which I will not venture to describe.’ ’’™ 


6¢ Louisiana from Darby's Ma 1816; London, 1817). This map is ilable 
in the Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 


®t See Darby’s and Tanner’s maps of Louisiana. 


©8 Kerr, loc. cit., II, 64. For a con 8 of the 
temporary’s description route from Natchez to 


Loulslona Under the of & France, and the 
United States (2 vols., Cleveland, 1911), I, 355. f pain, : 


T° Louisiana House Journal, 7 Leg., 2 Sess., 78, February 23, 1826, 
"2 William G. Brown, Stephen Arnold Douglas (Boston, 1902), 55. 
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No attempt has been made at this time to trace State or Fed- 
eral aid or guidance in the matter of road making before the 
year 1824, so that a survey of the roads in existence at that time 
in Louisiana would normally preface a paper dealing with such 
matters after that date. Both Mitchell and Tanner show these 
- main Louisiana roads on their maps. However, they show only 
the through routes of travel, and it must not be supposed that 
privately owned lands, say on the west bank of the Mississippi 
where no roads are noted, were without at least some degree of 
road space if not an improved highway. The same is true where- 
ever settlements existed, as on the Teche, Bayou Plaquemine, et 
cetera. Contemporary descriptions of certain main routes shown 
by this map present the question as to what these other legally 
public highways must have been.72 : 


‘The solution of the problem of internal inanecrmainaiiadin in ‘the 
valley of the Mississippi was affected by an absence of capital.”* 
This factor was early recognized by the national government 
when by an act of Congress in February, 1811, it was provided 
that five percent of the net proceeds from the sale of the public 
lands in the Territory of Orleans, which became the State of 
Louisiana, should be used for building roads under the direction 
of the State Legislature. 


On January 2, 1826, Governor Henry Johnson pointed out 
that the new states (of which Louisiana was one) possessed none 
of the lands the old states did, and that the latter were able to 
use the proceeds from the sale of these lands for purposes of 
internal improvement. The new states, he said, had been re- 
quired to give up their land claims in order to gain admittance 
into the Union.” 


: On November 24, 1828, David A. Randall of Acadia County 
- introduced a resolution declaring that under the act of February 
25, 1811, five percent of the net proceeds from the sale of the 
public lands in Louisiana had been voted, to begin with January 
1, 1812, none of which had been received. The resolution re- 
quested the Governor to “correspond with the proper authorities 
— eens in order to ascertain what sum is coming to this 
state ... and to issue his warrant for the amount which may be 
T= See Ohapter IIT, below. 


3 Carl Russell Fish, The Sentamment of American Nationality (New York, 1924), 147. 
74 Kerr, loc. cit., II, 65. 


™ Louisiana House Journal, 7 Leg., 2 Sess., 8, January 2, 1826. 
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due.’’** _By December of the same year the resolution had been 
amended so that the Louisiana Senators were instructed and the 
Representatives requested to use their best exertions in obtaining 
the sum due."* The efforts seem to have been inadequate to obtain 
the money. In 1832 another Senate resolution was adopted, pro- 
viding for a joint committee to consider the matter of claiming | 
the five percent fund. Hiriart and Gilmore served for the Senate 
and Louis Alard, James Porter and Morancy for the House.‘ 
The bill they introduced passed March 27, 1832, and provided 
that the Governor be authorized to claim the sum due.” 


Governor André Bienvenu Roman announced in his message 
of January 7, 1833: “I have the satisfaction to inform you that 
on the claim I made on the General Government of the five per- 
cent sum of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands within 
the State the sum of twenty-four thousand seven hundred and 
seventeen dollars and forty-six cents has been received by me. 
The Secretary of the Treasury states to me that this is the whole 
amount due to the State up to the 30th day of June, 1831. I had 
flattered myself that I should have it in my power to have an- 
nounced to you, the receipt of a much larger sum.” He also 
pointed out that the difference in calculation was based upon the | 
noninclusion of New Orleans lands within the general govern- 
ment’s computations, and the Governor promised to investigate 
that phase of the question and report. He took the precaution | 
at the same time to say, “by the act of Congress ... it can only 
be applied to the laying out and constructing abilie roads, in 
Louisiana as the legislature may direct.’’® 


The Territorial Legislature passed several acts revitidine 
the width of the roads and the manner of their construction and 
repair in 1811. The obvious objective of the new State govern- — 
ment in placing local matters in local hands resulted in an act 
of the Louisiana Legislature of 1813 which provided that there- 
after, the police juries of the various parishes be empowered 
“to make all such regulations as they may deem expedient: .. . 
as to the direction, the making and repairing of roads, levees, 
bridges, causeways, dykes and other highways. . .. For deter- 
mining the quantum of fines of all such-as shall ——. their 


7 Louisiana Senate Journal, 9 Leg., 1 Sess., 22-23, November 24, 1828. ras 
7? Louisiana Acts, 9 Leg., 1 Sess., 4, Act No. 1 approved December 38, 1828. 
7 Louisiana House Journal, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 10, January 4, 1832. 

7 Louisinaa Acts, 10 Leg., 38 Sess., 124. 


8° Louisiana House Journal, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 6, January 7, 1883. 
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regulations. . . . For laying such taxes as they may judge neces- 
sary to defray the expenses of the public works in their respective 
parishes, and to cause the same to be assessed on real and per- 
sonal properties, slaves or on other property, as they may deem 
expedient. ... For establishing ferries, and for annually letting 
them to farm to the highest bidder.’’® This act was amended in 
1816 so as not to operate on the city of New Orleans, where these 
powers were to be exercised by the Mayor and City Council.®? 


By one stroke the Legislature on March 12, 1818, made the 
majority of existing and proposed roads public thoroughfares, 
legally if not in fact, when it provided that “all the routes of 
this State which were opened, traced or designated by virtue of 
any act of the Legislature, previously passed, or by virtue of an 
order of any police jury in any of the parishes, are by these 
presents declared to be public roads, likewise all routes made by 
individuals in front of their respective lands, etc.”* 


A police act of the following year declared that “whoever 
shall be guilty of making or erecting any common nuisance in 
or upon any highway, bridge or public river, or bayou of this 
_ State, shall suffer fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion 
of the court, and the court may besides order such nuisance to 
be destroyed, abated or removed.’’® 


The background of the period under review is titan iicinted 
by the question of what is cause and what effect. The interest 
of eastern colonials in the lands to the west is a matter of record. 
Their desire for land, elbow room, political and social advance- 
ment was stimulated through the publicity given the achieve- 
ments of Oliver Pollock,* George Rogers Clark,®* and Daniel 
- Boone.’? That the obstructionist policy of Spain at the mouth 
of the Mississippi fostered this interest is evidenced by the 
schemes of McGillivray, Wilkinson, Sevier,®° Robertson® and 
-Burr.* 


81 Greiner, op. cit., I, 392 (Act of 1818, 158, 5). © 

83 Jbid., I, 402 (Act of 1816, 48, 1). 

83 Marchand, op. cit., 103. 

84 Greiner, op. cit., I, 132 (Act of 1818, 166, 6). 

85 Thomas Marshall Green, The Spanish Conspiracy (Cincinnati, 1891), 12-13. 


. 8¢ James Alton James, The Life of George Rogers Olark (Chicago, 1928), passim; Justin 
Winsor, The Westward Movement (Boston, 1897), passim. 


87 Reuben Gold Thwaites, Daniel Boone (New York, 1902), 


88 Herbert Bruce Fuller, The Purchase of beardtaent Its History and Diplomacy (Cleve- 
land, 1906), 49-52. 


8® Green, op. cit., passim. 
90 Constance Lindsay Skinner, Pioneers of the Old Southwest (New Haven, 1921), 259. 
Ibid. 


Frederic Logan Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (Boston, ee 
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No necessity exists for a recital of Louisiana’s history or its 
purchase by the United States, as it is available in the works of 
Gayarré and other standard histories.** With the acquisition of 
West Florida in 1810,®* and admittance to statehood in 1812, the 
problem of war was brought within its boundaries.®®» With the 
close of that war the people of the United States turned their 
attention to internal questions, among which “the problem of 
transportation became of increasing importance.’®* Migration to 
the new State set in with a “new vigor” so that Louisiana’s 
population of 76,556 in 1810,®" had increased to 153,407 by 1820.*S 
It has already been indicated that the subduing of the Creeks, 
and the extinguishing of Indian titles was an effective factor in 
making it posible for “the large slaveholders of the Southern 
seaboard States to move to the rich bottom lands of Alabama 
and Mississippi and even farther west to Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. This tide of emigration was pushing in front of it “a 
fringe of moccasined pioneers,” and the tide passed on till Span- 
iard and Englishman were face to face in another of their ancient 
quarrels on the Texas plains. Rapid increase in population 
characterized the decade between 1820 and 1830, with forty-one 
percent expansion in that period.’ 


This westward migration made heavy drains on the Ss 
of the eastern seaboard and served to check the growth of that 
section. Not only did the white man and the red participate 
in the westward movement; the spread of cotton culture to the 
Gulf States made domestic slave trade of real consequence as 
evidenced by the increase in the price of slaves from two hundred 
_ for an adult male in 1790 to an average of about five hundred 
in 1840.1 | 


Gayarré History of Louisiana 
Chambers, Lowisiana; Scroggs, The Story of 


1924). 


Carl Russell Fish, American Diplomacy (New York, 1929), 
Eron Opha Rowland, Andrew Jackson’s Campaign Against the British (New York, 
1926), passim. 
6 Day, op. cit., 97. 
®T Oarmen and McKee, op. cit., 445. 


‘Sag - R. Johnson et istory of Domestic and F | 
States (2 v ~ Washington, isis) I, Wg oreign Oommerce of the United 


: °° Chambers, Mississippi Valley Beginnings, 258; Oarmen and McKee, op. cit., 470, 
20° William G. Brown, The Lower South in American History (New York, 1930), 24-25. 


_ 201 Wrederick Jackson Turner, Rise of the New West, 1819- sSee, in The American Nation: 
A History, XIV (New York, 1906), 70. 


203 Tbid., 56. 


4 Bon J et al., oP. cit., York, 1987): Hammond, The Cotton I 
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Emulating the eastern planters, those of the Gulf chose “rich 
lands within easy distance of navigable rivers,’!%* though any 
stream which carried a pirogue was then considered “navigable.” 
These early settlers consequently “evaded rather than solved the 
problem of transportation’, and in so doing renounced for the 
time being any attempt at land communication.’ They sensed a 
“new opportunity, a feeling that the world belongs to him who 
can exploit it, and a restless craving for a new life and wide acres 

. [so that] between 1820 and 1850 almost anything seemed 
possible to the enterprising man of the cotton country.” “Mani- 
fest Destiny” found here its fullest meaning. 


Frederick Jackson Turner has noted in his Rise of the Ne ew 
West the westward march of cotton culture. From his chart! 
it is to be noted that Louisiana’s cotton crop nearly quadrupled 
between 1821 and 1826, and that it increased from thirty-eight 
million to a total of sixty-two million pounds in the next eight 
years. It is also well to observe the shifting of the crop from 
the southeast to the Gulf States in the same period. By 1830 
“more than half the crop was .. . being raised in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tenenshes and the line of plantations 
‘was creeping up the Arkansas and Red Rivers, while many 
planters were moving with their slaves and cotton gins over 
into the rich coastal plain of Texas.’ These new cotton lands 
were able to produce “an even better grade of cotton than the 
upland districts of South Carolina,” and such lands served as no 


small magnet in “settlers to of tte 
new region,” 


Louisiana was all confined to cotton as a staple for, since 
1796,""° sugar had developed into a crop of consequence. Some 
250,000 acres of land in the southeastern part of the State were 
deemed suitable for its culture in 1839. A like amount of land 


2404 Dodd, op. cit., 
105 Day, op. cit., 97. 
106 Dodd, op. cit., 5. 
107 Turner, Rise of the New West, 47. 


108 Johnson et al., op. cit., I, 215. In 1811, 15/16 of the cotton produced in the United 
States was grown in Virginia, "North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia; but by 1820 one- 
third of the total crop of 600,000 bales was produced by Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. Hammond, op. cit., 247. 


20° Johnson et al., op. cit., I, 214-215. 


110 Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1931), 119-120. 

In 1795 Etienne de Boré grew cane and produced sugar on a commercial scale, and the 

mages developed rather rapidly after the arrival of Santo Domingan exiles at the turn of 
century. 
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was available for rice production, although the growing of rice — 


as a staple was in Louisiana a development of the 1890’s. Avail- _ 


able cotton lands were estimated at some 2,400,000 acres.11 


With the introduction into the lower South of a plantation 
regime, slavery and staple crops, it became dependent “for its 
supplies of meat products, horses and mules and even hay and 
cereals, upon the North and West.”"2? This change came at just 
the time when the steamboat made it poeaine for the Northwest | 
to supply this demand.™ 


By 1830 the search for better cotton lands had Lindi over 
eight hundred thousand people into the states of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, and their ‘“‘most pressing economic problem” 


was the “transporting of their cotton to market. Up to this time _ 


they had made use of the only practicable means of transportation 
available to them, the rivers, and the course of these rivers 
inevitably determined for them the selection of their markets . 
Each State was a house divided; in each State the home market 
had a surpassing rival in New Orleans.’’!"4 


The steamboat “carried emigrants into the new aud in such 
numbers that the Indians were completely driven out, and ‘it 
became a white man’s country.’5 Their trade was carried on 
mainly by river with New Orleans as the chief entrepot. After 
1830 the steamboat was the chief means of transporting men 
and produce. The steamboat made possible cheaper and faster 
bulk freight hauls, upriver as well as down, and made accessible 
to settlement lands “previously unavailable’’.!"6 


The completion of the Erie Canal affected the commerce | 
of the whole country, including the lower Mississippi Valley.1!” 
Of more significance to Louisiana was the rise of Clay’s “American 
System”, indicated by the size of the Whig vote which that State 
so consistently gave and by the widespread sentiment in favor . 
‘of the protective tariff. There is, in fact, a close ides se cut | 


111 Accompaniment to Mitchell's Map of the World (Philadelphia, 1839), 206. 

112 Turner, Rise of the New West, 99, 102. 

418 William Backus Guitteau, Our United States: A History (New York, 1924), 317.. 
: 114 R. 8. Cotterill, “The Beginnings of Railroads in the Southwest,” in Mississippi V. 
Historical Review, VIII, 318; Phillips, History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, 
446 Herbert and Edward Quick, Mississippi Steamboatin’ (New York, 1926), 100. 


Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860 (Washing- 
117 Johnson et al., op. cit., 227; Guitteau, 818-319; Paxson, op. cit., 260; Fred- 

‘Fie Jackson The Frontier in American “History (New w York, 1921), 7, 136, 195, 197; 
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r existing between the tariff policy and internal improvements in 


Louisiana."** In national affairs, too, “Internal improvements and 
high tariffs went hand in hand; they were policies sprung from 
the same general motive and principle.’’® The financial distress 
of 1819 caused the Secretary of the Treasury, William H. Craw- 
ford, to recommend a change in the tariff “for the purpose of 
increasing the revenue’’. The attempt to raise the duties in 1820 
was unsuccessful but four years later there was a general revi- 
sion.!?° The tariff acts of 1824 and 1828 inaugurated the “Ameri- 
can System” which in turn improved business conditions as a 
whole.!?! This improved business created the demand for better 
and improved “means of transportation . .. [so that there arose] 
a universal demand for more roads and canals. The widespread 


agitation of the time in favor of Government aid for interna] © 


improvements was as intimately related to the ‘American system’ 
as the appeal for the protection of the manufacturing indus- 


-tries.”!22 The “tariff act of 1828 represented the high-water mark 


of protective legislation before the Civil War” and came to be 
known as the “Tariff of Abominations’’.!2* It had its effect on the 
older regions of the South where matters came to a head in the 
Nullification Movement in South Carolina. It is well to note that 


“The eastern planter blamed not so much the virgin soils of the 
Southwest as the protective tariff designed for the development 
of Northern manufacturers” for the lower price of his cotton.!4 


The tariff act of 1832, closely following Adams’ suggestions, 
Taussig says, put “ ‘the protective system ... back in the main 
to where it had been in 1824.’ "126 


The withdrawal of the deposits promoted the development 
of the State “pet” banks to lay well the foundations for the Panic | 
of 1837. The improvement banks offer a most interesting sidelight 
on the nature of the times in Louisiana. One of them will be 
considered at length in another connection with internal improve- 


_ ments other than land travel.’?° 
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By 1839, the end of the period under review, early trade with 
Mexico through Natchitoches was a thing of the past. The Accom- 
paniment to Mitchell’s Map, published in that year, noted that 
Natchitoches “was formerly the center of the trade with the 
Mexican interior provinces, receiving bullion, horses and mules 
and sending off manufactured goods, tobacco and spirits.’’2" 
Darby observed a trade of no little importance existing between 
the Attakapas-Opelousas country and New Orleans. The mertopo- 
lis and its vicinity was in part supplied “with beef, tallow, and 
butter from these savannas”. It was the practice of the richer 
planters to “have stock farms, or as they were termed in the 
country ‘Vacheries’, established” in this southwestern part of the 
State.!28° This custom was not only for the sake of the products 
produced there but was wholly in keeping with the accepted prac- 
tices under the plantation system of agriculture.’ 


The north-south trade especially between 1830 and 1860 was 
“little more than an account of the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi’’.1°° No great increase in our trade resulted as a direct con- 
sequence of the Louisiana Purchase." It took the introduction of 
the steamboat, the hard-fought battle of Shreve against the — 
Livingston-Fulton monopoly, *? the contemporaneous introduction 
of a greater population, the culture of cotton as a staple, and the © 
plantation system and slavery to work a distinct change. The 
value of produce received at New Orleans rose from about 
$12,000,000 in 18211** to $22,000,000 in 1830,!** and a total of 
$43,515,402 in 1837.15 An important aspect of this river traffic 
was that during the period between 1830 and 1860 seventy-five 
percent of the produce shipped downstream to New Orleans was 
shipped upstream again to be sold to the planters of Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas.1** With the advent of the steamboat, | 
the increase in population, and the expansion of capital in the 
West it was no longer necessary for the farmers to act “as their 

127 Accompaniment to Mitchell’s Map, 298. 


128 Darby, Emigrant’s Guide, 61, 76. 
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own merchants and transporting agents.’’4*7 A direct consequence 
of this development was that the “whole agricultural community 
became in a manner, the commercial slaves of the New Orleans 
factors, unable to buy or sell save through these mortgages. A 
common recklessness in borrower and lender kept the planters 
constantly immersed in debt; and the city drained of its capital 
almost the whole year round, to supply the extravagant wants of 
- the planters and the needs of their armies of slaves.’’!*8 


‘The proper background for a study of internal improvements 
in Louisiana is to be found, then, in the westward movement of 
population, white and black, in cotton culture, in the plantation 
system with its attendant slavery, all of which combined to push 
away the Indian barrier that in the earlier portion of the period 
was a distinct handicap to progress. It was the period marked 
by the rapidly rising importance of the steamboat in the business 
of transporting the crop of this new productive area to market. 
It was affected by the shift, not at first felt or recognized, of the 
traffic of western produce, occasioned by the opening of the Erie 
Canal. It was the period of the “American System”, of Jacksonian 
Democracy, of Manifest Destiny, of the fall of the Bank of the 
United States, of the rise of the “pet” banks and the improvement 
banks. It was, last of all, a period of rapidly increasing commerce, 
trade and manufacturing development, which, aided by the tariff, 
served to focus attention on the means of communication and the 
subject of the present paper, internal improvements. 


CHAPTER II 


_ DEVELOPMENT OF A “SYSTEM” OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


It has been intimated on previous pages that a lack of system > 
in the expenditure of state sums for improvements existed in 
the territorial and early statehood periods of Louisiana history. 

_ The attitude of the leading men in or about the year 1824 is exem- 
. plified in the inaugural address of Governor Henry Johnson on 
December 13 of that year. After mentioning the interest of the 
President in a road “from Wsahington City to New Orleans’’,! he 
disposed of the problem of internal improvements in a concise 
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statement: “The internal improvement of which our state is 
peculiarly susceptible is a consideration of high importance. 
A small annual appropriation might be employed to singular 
advantage in opening roads and canals, and in removing obstruc- 
tions from some of the water courses, connecting its different 
sections.’”2 


Johnson’s attitude a year later serves to illustrate the stage 
of development then accepted as sound by his political contem-. 
poraries within the State. In his annual message of January 2, 
1826, he again considered improvements and called attention to 
the recent visit of federal surveyors engaged in planning a route | 
from Washington to New Orleans. “Congress has the power”, he 
said, “to appropriate the public monies for such purposes and 
to make improvements in the different states’, with their consent. 
As regards most improvements, however, he held that the State 
must depend “mainly on our own powers and resources’. But, 
he continued, “The state of the public treasury may not, at this 
moment, justify any considerable appropriation for the purpose; 
yet perhaps other methods might be resorted to. Companies might 
be formed,—loans might be obtained. At all events, preliminary 
steps might be taken, with a view to have surveys made, and 
acquire the requisite information.’® 


On the same day, Charles Maurian, a newly elected member of 
the House, gave notice of an amendment to the rules providing 
for the appointment of a standing committee on internal improve- 
ments.* The resolution was adopted on January 13, 1826, and 
the committee was appointed.5 This may be considered the first 
step in the foundation of the system. 


Several days after this action, J. M. A. Hamblin of Ouachita 
Parish presented a resolution instructing the committee to “‘en- 
quire into the expediency of constituting the office of topo- 
graphical engineer of this state.” The resolution was agreed to.® 
A week later the Senate requested House concurrence in a reso- 
lution relative to the appointment of “an engineer to survey all | 
routes relative to internal improvements,” to which the House 
agreed.* 


3 Ibid., 37. 
® Ibid., 7 Leg., 2 Sess., 8, January 2, 1826. 
* Ibid., 4, January 2, 1826. 


5 Tbid., 138. January 8, 1826. Charles Maurian, John Moore and W. H. Overton were the 
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On the same day the Senate also requested House concurrence 
in a resolution for a joint committee to consider “the most 
essential points of the internal improvements of this state’ with 
a view to reporting on their practicability and probable costs. 
The House agreed to the proposition and Senators Goff, Garrigues 
Flaugeac, and Derbigny were appointed to act with the House 
Committee on Internal Improvements.’ Apparently no meeting 
of the joint committee took place immediately, for on January 25, 
Moore moved to instruct the House portion of the committee to 
meet with that of the Senate “in order to concert on such measures 
as may be necessary to establish some general system of internal 
improvements in this state.” This resolution received the sanction | 
of the House on this date® and the step here taken may well be 
termed the second in the development of the system. 


The joint committee reported to the House through the chair- 
man, Maurian, on February 6, 1826: “Your committee were of 
opinion that our immediate object, at this moment ought to be 
less to enter at once into the details of a system of internal im- 
provements than to lay the foundation of it and to prepare for 
our successors the path which is to lead them to the desired 
end.” After painting a glowing picture of improvements started 
in other states he asked: “Shall Louisiana alone remain behind? 

. . Shall we do nothing to assist nature?” The report became 
pompous when it declared: “Our fellow citizens expect from us, 
that we should make. them participate in those benefits, which 
other states are endeavoring to secure, perhaps to our detriment; 
and it will not be said that Louisiana shewed [sic] herself great 
in the hour of danger, can do nothing for enjoying the blessings 
of peace.” The improvements to be made in Louisiana, the report 
- continued, “consist much less in creating then in perfecting.” It 
pointed out that the plan they recommended provided for a board 
of five commissioners appointed annually by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who in their recom- 
mendations were to take “always as a basis in that examination 
the interest of the State at large and not that of any section in 
particular.” The board, when it decided on the particular works 
to be done, was to appoint one or more engineers to make plans 
and surveys, and to lay them before the next session of the Legis- 
lature, leaving to that body actual authorization. The committee 
Tbid., 41, January 25, 1826. 
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recommended that the Governor serve as ex officio chairman of 
the board, that the board serve without compensation, for the 
committee was “well convinced that the men worthy of being 
called to such an honorable function, ought to be among those who 
are not actuated by mercenary views, and who consider the public 
gratitude as the only reward worthy of them.” The committee 
failed to mention an appropriation in the proposed bill, leaving — 
it to the House to exercise its own discretion in that matter. The 
report was adopted.’® 


On February 9, ihe House took up the bill section by section, 
and went into committee of the whole on the fifth and sixth 
divisions, stipulating an appropriation of $9,000 on the latter. 
The bill was then passed by that body.’ One month later the 
Senate amended certain provisions of the House bill, insisting 
on the rejection of the fifth section. A joint committee was 
appointed to consider the matter, made up of Maurian, S. Steer, 
and Hiriart for the House’? and N. Declouet and Goff for the 
Senate.4* A consequence of their deliberations was the retention 
of the section.1* The bill received the Governor’s signature on. 
March 20, 1826.%5 


The act, as has been suggested, provided for a board of five 
commissioners, appointed by the Governor, with the consent of 
the Senate, the Governor to serve as ex officio president of the 
board. This board was to formulate a plan of internal improve- 
ments fitted to the State as a whole, to hire L. S. Bringier as 
Surveyor General of the State and two other surveyors should 
they be needed to make surveys, plans, and estimates. This infor- 
mation the board was to present at the following session of the 
Legislature. Traveling expenses of the members and organization 
costs were to be paid on the warrant of the Governor. The board 
was authorized to fix the salary of the engineer ana, for this 
purpose, three members of the board constituted a quorum. 
Finally, the sum of $9,000 was appropriated to accomplish trese — 

1° Ibid., 53-55, February 6, 1826. | 
11 Jbid., 60, February 9, 1826. 
12 Tbid., 94, March 9, 1826. 
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aims.1* This act, we may say constituted the third step in the 
- ereation of the system. The first report was due a year later, 
and from it we may gather the nature of the scheme evolved. 


On January 3, 1827, Governor Henry Johnson noted in his 
annual message that “It is highly gratifying to perceive that the 
attention of the State is awakened to the necessity of ameliorating 
its internal conditions.”*7 He said that the commissioners had 
been “actively employed in the duties assigned them [and that] 
their zealous attention to the task is a subject of great commen- 
dation.” He prohpesied that “this preliminary step will be hailed 
as the auspicious commencement of a system, the completion of 
which is called for by the best interests of the state.”!* Governor 
Johnson’s comments on the various aspects of the report must in 
the present instance be limited to examples of his attitude rather 
than a recital of the propositions put forward. | 


As to a proposed canal from Lake Pontchartrain to the 
Mississippi River, he believed “that it might be effected by a 
chartered company .... I have the strongest reason to believe 
that the United States would subscribe for a large amount of 
stock .... the means to accomplish the desired end would be 
found in ‘the public spirit of our citizens, the eee of the 
States, and munificence of Congress.’’!® 


He listed various other proposed improvements, dealing with 
navigation for the most part. The board, he said, considered that 
the “existing laws in relation to roads and levees” were inade- 
quate, and recommended the revival of “‘An act concerning the 
levees and roads on the banks of the Mississippi, and for other 
purposes’ repealed at the subsequent session. . . . with such amend- 
ments and additions” as the experience of the Legislature might 
suggest.?° 


The Governor pointed out that the Surveyor General was 
required, under the law, to maintain a fireproof office in New 
Orleans for the safe keeping of records, and to serve without | 
salary, though he was allowed fees. He observed that the Surveyor 
General “has been usefully employed by the commissioners ... 
in the district lying between the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya. 

. [and] His services will be still required in the furtherance | 
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of the plans of improvements.” Hence “the propriety of affixing 
a salary to his office.”2! The labors of the board had, the Gover- | 
nor continued, “furnished materials for an accurate map of the | 
state”. He noted that “less than half the sum set apart for defray- 
ing the expenses of the board has been expended” ;?? in fact, the 
amount actually spent, according to a special message of Febru- 
ary 15, 1827, was only $4,133.50.7* 


On the day after the Governor delivered his message, Alonzo 
Morphy moved that the portion relating to the Surveyor General 
be referred to a special committee of three, Samuel S. Wheeler, 
Jean Mouton, and F. Gaiennie.2* On February 15,75 they reported 
a bill in line with the recommendations which, after both House 


and Senate amended it, was signed by the Governor on 
March 16.”¢ 


The report of the State Treasurer which was submitted 
to the Legislature on January 15, indicated an income during 
the year just passed of $336,533.45, and expenditures of $291,- 
906.62. Cash on hand and notes due were listed at $44,626.78.?7 
This serves to illustrate the nature of the State’s fiscal affairs in 
the year the system got under way. 


On January 31, 1827, the Senate requested the House to 
concur in the appointment of a joint committee to consider the 
_ “expediency of borrowing in the name of the state of Louisiana, 
either in the United States or elsewhere, at interest, and for the 
space of twenty-five years and upwards, a sum of $500,000 to be 
employed exclusively on the internal improvements of this state, 
and to erect a prison or penitentiary.”?® The proposition was 
adopted by the House on the following day.”® For the time being, 
no loan was proposed by this joint committee. | 


The report of the board of internal improvements during 
the early days of the first session of the eighth Legislature divided 
_ the State into three divisions: the eastern, comprising the Florida 
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Parishes; and the northern and southern, dividing the western 
portion of the State.*° A special committee, composed of A. G. 
Penn, R. P. Bowie and Alonzo Morphy, was appointed to consider 
the suggestions of the board relating to the eastern division on 
February 20, 1827.*1 Chairman Charles Maurian of the House 
Committee on Internal Improvements made a report on March 
6, 1827, in which was noted their reaction to the report of the 
board of commissioners: “that no country in the universe is more 
susceptible from its natural advantages of improvement in the 
means of internal communication, than Louisiana.”*? | 


The objects of internal improvements as the Committee saw 
them were: “To facilitate the intercourse between the different | 
sections of the State, to draw them closer to each other, to throw 
open to agricultural enterprise a large extent of valuable lands, 
which from the difficulties of their cultivation have been suffered 
to remain unproductive; and above all to initiate thereby enter- 
prises the revenues of which will defray the expenses of their 
execution, and will in time enable the state to extend similar 
advantages to every section of the state. 33 


With regard to the northern division of the State, the com- 
mittee believed “that communications highly important as con- 
nected either with the emigration to the state or with the develop- 
ment of its agricultural resources, might be effected with very 
-inconsiderable expense.” They proposed an appropriation of 
$25,000 for that purpose.** The three appropriations for these 
divisions totaled $333,000 and the committee recommended that 
the sum of $300,000 be obtained by floating a loan. They noted 
that certain projects such as that on the Bayou Plaquemine might 
well be accomplished by a chartered company, but they were 
opposed “to making enterprises of such momentous importance 
the mere vehicles of private speculation.” It was pointed out that 
if these projects were carried out by the State, tolls and conse- 
quent profits would enable the extension of the system.** Their — 
report concluded with the recommendation that members of the j 
board of internal improvements be appointed for two years rather 
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than one, as under the act of the preceding year, for at least 
that much time would be required for the completion of any 
projects.*¢ 


In 1828, General Philemon Thomas a" the report for the 
board of internal improvements.** A bill designed to raise a fund 
for public works originated in the Senate during the second 
session of the eighth legislature.** After considerable attention 
to the bill, the House referred it to a special committee®® which, 
under the chairmanship of Dernice Bienvenu, reported that the 
immense sum of $14,800 was to be distributed under this pro- 
posed bill without system or plan, and that the State was at that 
very moment financially embarrassed. The committee recom- 
mended as a substitute, that the state property in the city of 
New Orleans, not then under lease, be sold, and the proceeds 
set aside as a fund for internal improvements. They added fur- 
ther, that a well paid civil engineer should be hired by the State, 
and reported only that portion of the original bill dealing with 
the sale of the unincumbered public property in New Orleans.*® 


_ Approximately one-half of Governor Johnson’s message of 
November 18, 1828, was devoted to internal improvements. “No 
subject,” he declared, “requires your attention more than the 
state of our roads and levees.” He gave due admonition concern- 
ing the faults in the “laws respecting them”, and gave as his 
opinion, the belief that the police juries had failed, through in- 
efficiency, to care for the duties entrusted to them in this field. _ 
He recomended that road and levee care and maintenance be 
“placed immediately under the control and superintendence of 
the state.”’ He noted that on Bayou Lafourche, the roads had been 
impassable during seasons of high water for a number of years. 
In a State so blessed, “It is only a matter of surprise’, he de- 
clared, that “we should have contributed so little to make these 
advantages available”. He used the lash, as it were, by contrast- 
ing Louisiana’s failure to meliorate her internal conditions, with | 
the “magnificent works realized in New York,” Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and urged that Louisiana “keep pace with 
the general spirit of improvement.” He pointed out that gee 
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empty treasury is not an insurmountable obstacle,” for the neces- 
sary funds “may be readily obtained on the authority of the 
state. The return of tolls would probably be sufficient to ex- 
_ tinguish the debt thus contracted, and mean prove a source 
of revenue.’’* 


 -His message treated some detail the proposed 
ments, dealing mainly with navigation. “The reconnaisances al- 
ready made, furnish,” he declared, “a mass of useful informa- 
tion,” and the next step he thought should be directed toward | 
“the procurement of the necessary funds, after which the services | 
of an able and experienced engineer will be required.” His refer- 
ence to internal improvements ended by calling attention “to the 
utility of railroads.’’* 


On December 15, 1828, Governor Johnson placed before the 
Legislature the report of the Board of Internal Improvements, 
along with “an accurate map executed by Bringier, the Surveyor 
General of the state.” The $1,200 which this had cost had been 
paid out of the unexpénded balance of the made 
on the twentieth day of March, 1826."** _ 


The improvement fund problem came up again in 1829 and 

a Senate committee, composed of Smith, Declouet and Leblanc, 
was appointed to consider the expediency of creating a $500,000 
reserve “to be applied to internal improvements and to provide 
for the creation of the office of a Civil Engineer.”** The fund 
idea ended there for the time being, but on January 23, Randall 
introduced a bill relating to the Surveyor General and parish 
surveyors of the State.*® Three days later, he offered a resolution 
requesting the Governor to correspond with General Bernard of 
the United States Corps of Engineers and ask that he designate 
“some Scientific Engineer who would except the office of Civil 
Engineer for the State of Louisiana.”*® 


41 Louisiana Senate Journal, 9 Leg., 1 Sess., 5, November 18, 1828. 
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The Governor’s message of January 26, 1830, was referred 
to the House Committee on Internal Imrovements on that date.*’ 
The question of a fund for internal improvements came up again 
in that year when the Senate requested House concurrence in a 
resolution providing for a joint committee, composed of Morgan 
of St. Tammany and Randall for the Senate, and Moore, Duralde, 
Edwards, Mouton and Voorhies for the House, to consider the 
“propriety and expediency of providing by law for the office of 
Civil Engineer for this state; and to enquire into the expediency 
of creating a fund for internal improvements.’** A Senate bill 
of this same session attempted to amend the act of March 18, 
1818, providing a Surveyor General and parish surveyors, wane 
it reached only a second House reading.*” 


In March, 1830, W. S. Hamilton made a report for the ae 
Committee on Internal Improvements. It explained that General 
Bernard had been asked to sketch a system of river improve- | 
ments and that he had promised to do so when he had received 
the duplicate reports, maps, plans and estimates required of the 
topographical engineers, but no word of them had been received. 
Under such circumstances it concluded that “the state must rely 
on its own resources, and on such abilites as it may place under 
its own control.” The committee advised that the moment be 
“seized upon: . . . Because, large sums will be saved to the state | 
in its ordinary appropriations by critical and skilful reconnais- 
sance and estimates first made by a scientific engineer,” because 
a practical engineer would be able to make the appropriations 
‘reach farther, because a scientific survey would yield better re- 
sults, and “Because we have the opportunity of employing first 
rate abilities by commissioning General Swift and Lieutenant 
Long.” The report pleaded for an intelligent and a directed 
system of improvements based on a thorough knowledge of the 
needs, dangers and estimated costs. 


The bill introduced by the committee proposed an appropria- 
tion of $12,000 to hire a chief engineer at $5,000 per year and 
an assistant engineer at $2,500 per year, with travelling expenses 
for both, to buy all necessary instruments, estimated at $1,000, 
and to provide incidentals, approximating $2,000. The engineers’ 
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contracts were to run for five years. The report closed with the 


remark that if the President saw fit to submit the surplus to the 


states for internal improvements there would be no objection 
from Louisiana, but if he did not, then Louisiana was entitled 


_ to all unappropriated lands within her borders.™° 


Acting Governor Jacques Dupré, in his message of January 


5, 1831, spoke of improvements and declared that “there never 


was a time more favorable to such enterprise than the present: 
the sums received from the people and expended in this way are 
returned to them with four fold interest.”*' Some weeks later 
Governor Roman, in his inaugural message, quoted General Ber-| 
nard when he said “ ‘The state of Louisiana enjoys to a high 
degree all the requisites for a system of inland navigation.’” 
Governor Roman did not go whole boot and saddle for indis- 
criminate expenditures because he noted that “the situation of 
our finances although far from being disordered, does not, how-. 
ever, permit us to indulge in very large expenses.— Many of the 
improvements, most wanted in our state, are of such a nature, 


that the whole union must feel an interest in their execution ... 


still we must hope that Congress will, sooner or later, turn their 


attention to them.” He pointed out that appropriations of $52,700 
‘were made for improvements at the last session of the Legisla- 


ture, so that Louisiana’s backwardness could not have been 
brought about through failure to provide the means. He declared 


that “‘a reform seems absolutely necessary. ... Every year partial 


appropriations are made, in favor of various parishes, without 
there having been any survey, drafts, or estimates of cost, pre- 


pared beforehand.— The sums granted, frequently not sufficient 


to accomplish the purpose intended, are put at the disposal of 
commissioners, chosen in those parishes whose zeal and integrity 
can be no compensation for the necessary talent and information. 
From such a*method useful results cannot be anticipated. There 
must flow from it a want of economy in expenditures, a want of 
concert and general plan in the improvement undertaken, and — 
an inefficient execution of the public works.” His plan approxi- 


- mated that already long sponsored in the Legislature. His sug- 


gestions included the appointment of a board, consisting of two 


5° Tbid., 92-96, 99. The Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements was made by 
Ww. 8. Hamilton, chairman, March 9, 1830, and was read the second time on March 10th. 


51 Tbid., 10 Leg., 1 Sess., 13, January 5, 1831. 
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engineers, whose duty it was to examine proposed improvement | 
projects, make surveys and estimates, and superintend those 
works which the Legislature deemed it expedient to authorize.® 


In 1831, the engineering problem came up again, and at 
Governor Roman’s instance a House committee, composed of 
Robin, Robert Haile and Moore, was appointed to consider the 
matter.** This committee’s report declared that we “are of the 
opinion that necessity requires that the legislature should have 


sure and positive information touching the localities of the dif- | 


ferent parishes of the state, in order to appropriate in a judicious 
manner the funds in the public treasury for internal improve- 
ments.” A bill was therefore introduced creating the office of 


“civil engineer for the state of Louisiana,”™ but it got no further 
than its predecessors. 


The views of Roman on matters of internal improvements 
are so clear-cut that full consideration of them may be given 
with advantage. In his message of January 2, 1832, he declared: 
“We alone are stationary whilst around us all advance in the 
career of improvement. We have never been so favorably situated 
as at the present moment, to extricate ourselves from this in- 
explicable state of indifference and apathy.” The State’s financial 
condition was such, he continued, that it did “honor to the zeal 
and ability of the officer’ charged with that department. He 
declared that during the past year the State debt amounting to 
$130,109.03 had been reduced to $77,435.50, and that the dis- 
posable fund then in the treasury amounted to $67,947.34. To 
this amount he added the sum of $70,872.98 which was payable 
in notes, making a total of $138,320.27 which was available. He | 
called attention to the fact that the State expected to take in 
about $45,000 in excess of expenditures during the year and that 
about $40,000 was due as Louisiana’s share of the five percent 
fund. To these sums he would add an annual appropriation of 
$20,000, and the fourth of the dividends which the State ex- 
pected to receive from their shares of stock in the Bank of Loui- | 
siana, amounting to about $40,000 annually. His plan was to > 
use these united funds for the development of public works, and 
he declared that “there is no doubt that as soon as plans and 


56-57, January 31, 18381. 
58 Ibid. 60, February 1, 18381. 


Thid., 98, 101. on and was read the second tim 
on February 24, 1831. 
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information of the amount of expenses necessary to be incurred, 
companies will be formed to undertake them. It will then only 
_ be requisite for us to become stockholders for a part of the capital, 
with a view to facilitate the execution.” It would be necessary 
for the State to engage only in those works of general interest 
“(few in number) ... which would not offer such immediate 
and considerable benefits as to be entered into by individuals.” 
He believed that donations of public lands would assist in accom- 
plishing these ends. His plan was then simply this, to create a 
considerable fund, especially pledged to public works, and to com- 
mence no such project without first — surveys and esti- 
mates by skillful engineers. 


: On January 20, 1832, Chairtian E. W. Ripley of the Senate 
Committee on Internal Improvements made a comprehensive re- 
port on the state of public works in Louisiana: “It is now six 
years since the state turned its attention to this subject. Com- 
missioners of internal improvements were then appointed under 
x law of the Legislature who made a detailed report embracing 
a general reconnaissance of the state. Since that period the sub- 
ject has been prosecuted by several incorporated companies; but 


no general system has even been — on on part of the 
state.’’5¢ 


The comune did 7 believe that State assistance would 
- be required by the railroad company which had already com- 
_ pleted a line between New Orleans and Lake Pontchartrain, or 
by the Canal Bank which was at that time fast progressing in 
the excavation of a canal between the same points. The rest of 
the State needed aid, however, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, “Our funds are ample for that purpose; and public opinion 
in every quarter of the state, calls loudly for such a measure.” 
The plan the committee proposed had four aims: (1) the estab- 
lishment of the office of Civil Engineer, with a stipend of at least 
$5,000 a year, for, as the report said, “with one incompetent, 
we should appropriate without knowledge, and disburse without . 
discretion” ;5* (2) a fund for improvements, to be obtained by a | 
loan on the credit of the State; (3) State subscription to the 
stock of certain improvement companies; and (4) direct appro- 
priation and management of those improvements not adapted to 
55 Tbid., 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 4-8, Seeman % 1882; Baton Rouge Gazette, January 14, 1832. 

5¢ Louisiana Senate Journal 10, Leg., 3 Sess., 21, tai id 18382. 


57 Thid., 21-22. 
88 Ibid. 
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_private enterprise. With regard to the State’s financial condition, | 
the report stated that there was about a half million dollars in 
the Bank of Louisiana, that the income of the government ex- 
ceeded expenditures about $40,000 a year, and that approximately 
$40,000 was due Louisiana from the five percent fund. The com- 
mittee believed that these sums would be ample security for a 
loan not exceeding $250,000 at 5 percent interest, to be used for 
internal improvements. Under such an arrangement no direct 
tax or pressure upon the people of the State would be necessary 
and the State would be able to obtain the improvements which 
it was expected would pay for themselves within a few years.°*® 
The aid to be afforded private corporations was condoned on 
the grounds that their dividends would increase prosperity within | 
the State, improve property values, facilitate transportation, and 
aid in making the State government affluent. 


The bill finally came before the House on March 5, 1832. 
Two weeks later the House went into committee of the whole 
on the bill, but adjourned before taking any action.® The bill went 
to that committee again on the afternoon of March 29. A rejected 
substitute for the fourth section provided that the fund be admin- 
istered by “Commissioners of the Fund of Internal Improve- 
ments,” to consist of the Governor, the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of State.** Among proposed amendments, most of 
which were rejected, was one appropriating $1,000 to open a road | 
from Harrisonburg to Natchitoches.“ The bill finally passed the 
House on March 31, and was titled “An act providing for the 
appointment of a Civil Engineer and for other purposes.’’® 


It provided that the Engineer be appointed by the Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and that he receive 
an annual salary of $5,000 in quarterly payments. He was required 
to make plans, surveys and estimates of all projects directed by 


S® Tbid., 22. The committee proposed that the State subscribe for stock in the followin 
companies: Barataria and Lafourche Canal Company, $50,000; Plaquemine Navigation an 
Railroad Company, $50,000; West Feliciana Railroad Company, 30,000; East Feliciana Rail- 
road Company, $40,000; Amite Navigation Company, $10,000; an to grant outright a pria- 
tions for the improvement of the following waterways: Latwarehe $8,000; Vermilion, $5,000; 
*“Tanchepahaw”’, $7,000; West Pearl, $7,000; agreed a ,000. And $40,000 was to 
be reserved for Red River and the region to the north 

6° Ibid. 

*1 Lowisiana House Journal, 10 Leg., 8 Sess., 84, 85. The bill came before the House 

on March 5, was read first time and referred to @ committee of five on March 6, 1832, but was 

62 Tbid., 100, March 20, 1882. 

63 Jbid., 116, March 29, 18382. 


Jbid., 118, March 29, 1832. 
65 Tbid., 121, March 31, 1832; Lowisiana Acts, 10 +» 8 Sees, , Act approved 
April 2, 1832. 
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law, and when a work was authorized it was his duty to superin- 
tend its progress. Whenever the Engineer was not occupied the 
Governor was authorized to order such plans, surveys and esti- 
Mates as were deemed necessary and expedient. The Engineer 
was further required to make a detailed report within ten days 


after the commencement of the annual session of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Roman, in his of J 7, 1833, said 
that he had appointed a capable and experienced engineer, but 
he pointed out that the law was not clear as to who should pay 
the laborers or assistants and asked that this deficiency be recti- 
fied. The next step, he declared, would be to form a board of — 
internal improvement “whose duties it would be to direct the 
works of the Engineer, to provide him with the necessary assis- 
tants he may require and to superintend the disbursement of the 
_ funds appropriated for public works.” The Governor noted a total 
surplus of $20,000 for the year, which would be available for 
internal improvements, and he held that such a fund would be 
indispensible to the system.®? He still held the view that the 
State need only provide individual corporations with charters 
and subscribe for a part of their stock in order to assure the 
_ building of the necessary works. The Engineer’s services were to 
be made available to these corporations should they desire it. 
The Governor declared that the success of the Pontchartrain Rail- 
road Company was “what we may expect from well directed 
- enterprises conducted by companies incorporated with the a 

view to the public good. "768 | 


The policy of the Goversee was strikingly consistent in 
support of a reasonable plan of improvements, as is evidenced 
by his objection to the charters of the Plaquemine Navigation 
Company and the East Feliciana, the East Baton Rouge, and 
the Iberville Railroad Companies. He declared that in bills cre- 
ating them “The appropriation required from the state is not 
supported by sufficient proof first that the object is desirable, 
~ gecond that it has been ascertained by actual survey to be practi- 


gable, and third that the amount asked for is neither too much 


nor too little.” The Engineer was available for these purposes, - 


© Lowisiana Acts, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 154, Act approved April 2, 1832. 
*T Lowisana House Journal, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 6, January 7, 1833. 
68 Tbid., 7. 
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he said, and if after a survey and estimate had been made and 
the projects deemed sound, the Governor promised to ie bills 
chartering them.” 


On January 11, that portion of the Governor’s message deal- 
ing with improvements was referred to the House committee on 
that subject.” Robin made a report on January 18 which declared 
agreement with the Governor in the matter of a board, and | 
declined to recommend any specific improvements until receipt © 
of the report of the Civil Engineer.” | 


A bill in keeping with the Governor’s suggestions was intro- 
duced in the Senate’? and had reached its second House reading 
by February 18, when the rules were suspended on motion of 
Robin, and the bill was taken up section by section with the second 
and fifth considered in committee of the whole.” Several amend- 
ments were made™ and the bill passed as modified by the House.”® 
It created a fund to be applied exclusively to “the purpose of 
rendering navigable, and uniting by canals, the principal water 
courses, and of more intimately connecting by public highways 
the different parts of this State.”"* The fund was to consist of 
$20,000, “drawn out of the duties collected on sales at auction... . 
all amounts that may have been or may be received agreeably | 
to an act of Congress, approved February 16, 1811 (5 percent 
fund) ; all such appropriations, grants and donations as may be 
made by the Legislature of this State, the Congress of the United 
States, the other States, companies, corporations, or by individ- 
uals.’”’"7 To preserve and to improve this fund a corporate body 
styled “The President and Directors of the Board of Public 
Works” was created.”* The Board was to consist of three citizens — 
from each of the three Congressional districts within the State, 
with the Governor as ex officio president. For the time being a | 
sub-board, made up of the Governor, the Attorney General and 
the Treasurer of the State, was to function during the recess of 


*° Ibid., 10, January 9, 1833. Garland attempted to bring these bills u for immediate 
consideration on February i, 1833. Ibid., 41-42. " 


7° Ibid., 15, January 11, 1833, Resolution by Cannon. 


7 Tbid., 65-66, February 18, 1838. 


75 Ibid., 67, 81, 82. Amended bill passed on Sehiaaics 19, and was enrolled the Senate 
on Merch 1 oad by the Hones en March 4. 1888. 


"8 Louisiana Acts, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 36, Section 1 of Act approved March 4, 1838. 
Ibid., Section 2. 
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the Board of Public Works.”* Members were to be appointed 
- annually by the Governor, by and with the advice’ and consent of 
the Senate. They were to receive the same mileage and pier diem 
as Legislators.*° The Board was authorized to select a secretary, 

and to affix to that office an adequate salary. It was permitted to 
- give the Civil Engineer authority to hire assistants and laborers, 
to fix their compensation, and to pay them out of the internal 
improvement fund. The Board might allow such employees to 
work on private improvement projects, providing the State was 
paid in the stock of the corporation receiving such services.*! 
Board meetings were to be held in New Orleans on the first 
Monday in December and April; extra meetings might be called 
by the president or on the request of three members.* 


_ The Board was authorized to make its own rules and regula- 
tions as well as those for the Civil Engineer, their other officers, 
_ agents and servants.** The fund was to be placed in a bank paying 
- interest, or the Board might “make such investments as may be 
deemed more advantageous, not incompatible with the object of 
the fund.” Special and separate accounts of this fund were to 
be kept by the State Treasurer, which were at all times to be 
- open to the inspection of the Board.** As the Board was required 
_to subscribe to such public works as the Legislature should “from 
time to time agree to patronize’, a legal safeguard for the fund 
was provided in the stipulation that no part of it was to be 
subscribed in the stock of any company until at least three-fifths 
of the whole stock necessary to complete the work of such com- 
pany be otherwise subscribed. Further, no part of the State sub- 
scription was to be paid over to the company until at least an 
equal amount had been first paid in by the individual stock- 
holders. The sanction of the Board of Public Works was required 
for any company receiving such aid from the State before any 
change in their plans could be made.** The Board was empowered 
- to accept dividends from the stock it held in any company and to 
reinvest it in some productive fund until applied to specific 
improvements by the Legislature, and the Board might also sell 
Ibid., 86-37, Section 4. 

8° Tbid., 37, Section 5. 

81 Tbid., Section 7. 

82 Tbid., 38, Section 8. 

88 Ibid., Section 9. 

Ibid., 88-89, Section 10. 


Ibid., 89, Section 11. 
Ibid., 89-40, Section 12. 
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the stock it held in any company and reinvest it in a similar 
company.®? It was required that they appoint directors in each 
company to whose stock they subscribed, in proportion to the 
amount of the stock the State held.** They were required to keep 
a record of their proceedings and make a report near the begin- 
ning of each session of the Legislature.®® Finally, the act repealed 
the statute of March 20, 1826, which had created a Board of 
Internal Improvements.” 


After seven years of consistent effort, the “system” was 
finally launched, and the details of its organization have been > 
entered into simply because of the fact that those details are 
essential to an understanding of the events which ‘slowed and 
to a comprehension of the events paralleling these developments. 


An amendment to the act creating a Board of Public Works 
was introduced by Mulhollen on December 13, 1833,°! and became 
law on February 8, 1834. It provided that the Board meetings 
take place on the first Mondays of May and January instead of 
April and December, as under the original bill.®? This action was 
taken at the request of the Board, on the grounds that the best 
seasons for the Civil Engineer to be in the field were those in 
-which the meetings had been required by law.** 


The report of the Board of Public Works made after their 
first December meeting listed their receipts for the year in detail: 


Received from the United States, being five per 
centum on the nett [sic] proceeds of the sales 


of the public lands in this State.......... $ 24,717.46 
Received from the State Treasurer, drawn from . 
~ the duty on sales at auction................ 20,000.00 


Balance of the appropriation made for the pre- 
| servation of the works at the mouth of Bayou 
Plaquemine, by an act approved February 


Interest received on deposits made in the City | 
$ 46,724.21 
87 Ibid., 40, Section 13 


Mouse. Jéursel, 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 7, 36. The 
ber 13, and passed by the House on December ber 27, 1 1833 


Acts, 11 Leg., 2 23, Act approved February 8, 1834. 


3 Louisiana House Journal, 11 , 2 Sess., 33, December 24, 1833, Re = Soe 
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The disbursements of the Board up to Novem- 
; ber 22, 1833, included: 


Compensation for the members of the Board. . .-$ 676.00 


Instruments for the Civil Engineer.......... 588.50 
_A seal for the Board..... 60.00 
Salary of the Secretary of the Board........ 146.00 
Salary in part of the Assistant Engineer........ 100.00 
This amount advanced to the Civil Engineer for 
contingent expenses 1,000.00 


This amount advanced for contingent expenses | 
on the works at the mouth of the Bayou | 
Plaquemine ........ 335.16 


This left a balance of $43,818.55 in the fund as of November 
22, 1833.% The Board reported that it had authorized the Engi- 
neer to employ an assistant at $1,500 per year. The sole reference 
to roads in the long report serves to indicate the low esteem 
into which those avenues of travel and commerce had fallen. 
“The Civil Engineer,” the report stated, “has also been instructed 
when it will not interfere with other more important duties to 
examine and survey the route from Grand river at Bayou Larose 
to the bayou Teche, by Lake Catahoula in the parish of St. Martin, 
in order to ascertain whether that road which is much traveled 
cannot be greatly improved.”® The Board declared that it was 
determined to prosecute those improvements deemed most impor- 
tant, “without regard to sectional feelings or interest.’ 


The report of the Civil Engineer for the first ows work 
under the system is more important in illustrating the regard 
with which roads were held, for in it no mention of any survey 
is made. He noted the existence of a “devastating epidemic’,®” 
the loss of one of his assistants, L. B. Davis, the choice of another, 
D. N. Welch,®* and the difficulties of conducting operations under 
_ handicaps such as the sickness of “nearly all my company”’.® His 
conclusions after his first survey of the State had, he declared, 
“impressed upon my mind the conviction, that few states require 

Ibid., 81, | 

Tbid., 38. 


Ibid. 
Tbid., 21, December 24, 1833, Crozet. 


Ibdid., 21. 
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internal improvements so much, and, probably, none is as suscep- _ 
tible of them.’?© Designating sectional interests as the great 
danger to any system of internal improvements, he believed that 
it would be well to “read into the future, and anticipate those | 
changes of circumstances, so common to this new country, which 
transfer the importance of existing places, to others, perhaps 
wild and unknown.” Concerning the Mississippi he was convinced 
that it was “Capricious and uncontrolable [sic], its power must 
be submitted to.” In discussing the region about New Orleans he 
placed himself on record as favoring railroads in preference © 
to canals: “I say railroads, because, for the general purposes of | 
trade, common roads are too often impassable in this low and 
level country, and turnpikes require materials too far removed 
to be obtained at a cost less than that of railroads.”’" Railroads, 
he seemed to think, “will be almost naturally adapted” to Loui-— 
siana, and “it may be safely asserted, that they will intersect 
it in every direction, in lieu of turnpikes and diffuse over its 
surface life and prosperity.’’!°? In his description of the proposed 
Clinton and Port Hudson Railroad he said, “The railroad must, 
of course, be constructed of timber, capped with bars of iron 
as usual ....A road of this description will, I think, approxi- 
mate a cost of $8,000 per mile’’.1°%* This, however, was the sum 
and substance of the ten-page report insofar as roads are con- 


cerned. The remainder dealt with river, canal and levee improve- 
sents. 


The Legislature did not fall in immediately with the plan 
under the established system, for on February 18, 1834, the 
Governor returned without his signature a bill making appro- 
priations for certain improvements on the “Tanchipaho, Falia 
and West Pearl” rivers. The same objections he had raised to 
the railroad bills applied to this act, he declared. It so happened 
that the Engineer had made surveys and estimates on the im- 
provements needed for the “Tanchipaho,” approximating $6,000, 
but the bill provided only $4,000. His estimate of the cost of the 
improvements on the “Falia” had been between $300 and $400, 
but the bill appropriated $3,000.2% 


The report of the Board, December 24, 1838, tnciinded a 
communication from the — of the Bayou Boeuf Naviga- 


100 Thid., 22. 


101 Tid. 

108 Tbid., 23-24. 3 

103 Tbid., 25. 
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tion Company. The affairs of that company were considered in 
good order, and the information was given that “A part of the 
funds subscribed, was employed in the purchase of slaves with 
whose labour about one hundred miles of the Channel of the 
Bayou Boeuf had been cleared of the most material obstructions 
... and it seems that the sale of the slaves and other property 
belonging to the Company, will nearly or quite reimburse the 
stockholders to the amount subscribed.”?% With this example, 
the State set out to apply a similar method to its own problems, 
so that by March 10, 1832, a bill was passed authorizing the 
_. purchase of “‘not exceeding one hundred and fifty” slaves.1°%* The 
fifth section of the same act fixed the end of the Engineer’s com- 
mission on the third Monday of January, 1835, and thereafter it — 
was provided that he be appointed for two-year terms, at the 
same time that sheriffs were appointed.?% 


_ Governor Roman’s message of 1835 demonstrates that he 
had a fairly clear view of the need for improvements in Loui- 
giana. He stated that “The multiplicity of advantages which 
nature has given us so far from inducing us to neglect the means 
of preserving them, ought to stimulate us to increased efforts 
to counteract those which are constantly made to deprive us of 
them. The states of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, have expended and are expending millions in exertion 
_ to approach the West and dispute wth us their rich productions; 
in other parts of the Union numerous railroads are projected 
or begun to turn them from the route nature traced for them. 
The greater part of this commerce can never be taken from us, 
_ but however small the portion which our rivals will wrest from 


us, we must resist their attempts, since we can lose nothing with- 


out diminishing our resources. It therefore becomes a duty to 
foster as much as possible every enterprise having for its object 
the establishment of new communications which may neutralize 
the effects of those which are calculated to affect us injurously.”'” 


- The Governor explained that the Engineer had resigned 
during the recess of the Legislature and that he had not appointed 
another since the Board now had at its head a man of “experi- 
ence and talents sufficiently well known to give great — to 


105 Tbid., 82, December 24, 1883, Report of the Board of Public Works. 
106 Genlslona Acts, 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 106-108, Act approved March 10, 1834. The story of 


the experiment in this ‘field will be related in another connection. 
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his decisions,’”’ and he recommended that instead of a regular 
engineer, the Board be empowered to hire such “engineers as 
the nature of the works under their charge may require.) 
Certain repercussions to the policy of the Governor came out in 
the discussion of a bill for the purchase of additional slaves on 
March 16. Brashear offered an additional section providing for 
the appointment of two engineers. Richardson moved an amend- 
ment to this section to the effect that the Governor be restricted 
in the choice of those officers to citizens of the United States, 
but the amendment was rejected, 17 to 11. By an act approved 
April 1, 1835, the office of Civil Engineer was made nonexistent, 
and the Board was authorized to hire as many as needed, to fix 
their duties and to pay them not exceeding $4,000 per year, with — 
contracts limited to one year. A resolution of censure was 

introduced by Debuys on the following day to the effect that the 
Legislature and the mass of the people regretted the determina- 
tion of the Governor to appoint engineers who were naturalized 
rather than native Louisianans, but the resolution was rejected 

_by a vote of 18 to 12.112 | 


The State Treasurer, F. Gardere, in his report for the fiscal 
year dating from December 8, 1833 to December 31, 1834, de- 
clared that he had transferred the sum of $20,000 to the credit 
of the Board in addition to $9,296.90 which was the balance of 
a former appropriation for the Plaquemine works. The sum of 
$12,018.73 had been received as Louisiana’s share of the five per- 
cent fund for the period from July 1, 1831 to December 31, 1833. 
The actual balance of the Board as of December 31 amounted to 
$13,692.87. As for the balance in the State Treasury, he declared 


that it totaled $81,387. wt, although $50,000 of that figure was 
a loan.*? 


A resolution was introduced ms Lawson on J anuary 18, 
1835,1* looking toward a reduction of taxes, but the committee 
on finances reported a week later that the “grand and important 
projects for internal improvements, now about to be matured;... 
public education ... charitable institutions incidental ex- 


208 Thid., 8. | 
120 Jbid., 114, March 16, 1885; John Bach McMaster, A History of the vi oe i the 
United States from the Revolution to the Civil War (7 vols., New York, 1906), , 867. The 


Native American movement was especially strong in New Orleans at this time. 
211 Louisiana Acts, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 196, Section 8 of Act approved April 1, 1835. 
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penses ... seem to demand that no change be made in the revenue 
laws.”’!45 On March 6, Governor Edward Douglas White trans- 
mitted to the Legislature certain pertinent information. He had 
a note from the State Treasurer, he declared, “by which it ap- 
pears that the fund for internal improvement created by an act 
of 1833 is exhausted. There are demands against the board now 
due, which there are not available funds to meet. Calls are con- 
stantly recurring to defray the expenses of the several superin- 
tendents of public works. I deem it my duty to refer the matter 
to the attention of the legislature for their determination on 
the expediency of the case.”’1¢ | 

| Governor White, it must be noted, was faced with no easy 
task, and his attitude toward improvements had not the rose- 
colored character that distinguished his predecessors. He stated 


on January 8, 1837, that he had received from the Treasurer 
of the United States the sum of $44,500, as a part of the five 


_ percent fund, and that the money had been placed in the fund 


for internal improvements.* He seemed to think that the Board 
of Public Works and the funds invested in it were a constant 
drain on the treasury, and he felt that it was up to the Legisla- 
ture to decide whether the benefits were worth the cost. The 
inference was that he did not think they were. He protested 
that he, as Governor, was ex officio president of the Board, and 
- Was required to sign all orders for payments on internal im- 
provements. As the job was work enough for one man, he sug- 
gested that the Engineer be authorized to do it, with the pro- 
vision that an auditor check the accounts.1* An act in line with 
these recommendations was introduced by Brashear for the com- 
mittee on internal improvements on January 12, 1837,° and 
became law on March 10, 1837.12° Under this act the Governor 
was to appoint a chairman of the Board, for a period of two 
years, who was to have the duties formerly assigned to the presi- 
dent of the Board and to the sub-board. He was required to 


115 Jbid., 28-29, January 19, 1835. 


116 Tbid., 98, March 6, 1835. The matter was referred to the Committee on Internal 
- Improvements. On January 16, 1835, the Speaker had laid before the House the Report of 
the Board of Public Works, but a copy of same has not been located. A supplementary report 
by W. Nichols, one of the engineers, was presented to the House by Governor Roman on 
January 19, 1835. Ibid., 29. Some knowledge of what was in the offering must have prompted 
the resolution of Davidson, on February 18, 1835, requiring the sub-board of — works to 
furnish the House with a copy of their minutes. The resolution was carried. Ibi i Wie 


117 Tbid., 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 2, January 3, 1837. 


118 Jbid. The engineer at this time was Colonel Long. . 
119 Jbid., 14, January 12, 1837. 
_ 120 Lowisana Acts, 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 61-63, Act approved March 10, 1837. 
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inspect the public works under the direction of the Board at 
least once between semiannual meetings of that body. It was 
his duty to control their fiscal concerns and to make reports as 
often as deemed essential. He was authorized to suspend any 
employee “for neglect of duty,” and the Board was to pass on 
the suspension at its next meeting. His salary was fixed at $3,000 
per annum.}?! | 


MacDonald proposed an act placing all improvement com- 
panies chartered by the Legislature on an equal footing with 
respect to subscriptions for stock by the State, but no results 
came of the attempt.!22 A resolution sponsored by Phelps, calling 
on the committee on internal improvements to consider the ex- 
pediency of increasing the number of engineers, was introduced 


on February 8, 1837,!7* and passed by the House on the following 
day.1** 


During the 1837 session it seemed probable that the federal 
government would distribute the surplus revenue among the > 
 states.1%5 This led to an attempt in the Louisiana Legislature 
to provide for the apportionment of the hoped-for sum. A reso- 
lution by Brashear called for the appointment of a joint com- | 
mittee, which was charged with introducing a bill providing that 
the money received be applied to internal improvements, and 
that the income derived from such improvements be applied to 
purposes of public education.}2* A substitute for the first section 
of the bill was offered by Lawson on February 27, providing that 
the grant be divided into equal shares for each of the three Con- 
gressional districts, and then divided among the parishes accord- 
ing to their representation. This amendment was carried by a 


121 Tbid., 61-62; Greiner, op. cit., I, 45-46. Immediatedly after the ture adjourned 
in 1837. the Governor made a temporary appointment, which was approved by the Senate on 
March 12, 1838. On March 12, 1839, another appointment was made by the Governor and 
approved by the Senate, and the appointee was commissioned. He declared that he would take 
office on April 18, 1839. The first appointee refused to surrender the office, contending that 
his term did not expire until March 12, 1840, two years from the date of his appointment. 
The new appointee made a successful application for a mandamus against him, on the ground 
that the duration of the office reckoned from March 10, every second year, the date of the 
act, when a new appointment was to be made. The first term was held to expire on March 10, 
1839. The case cited is Bry v. Woodroof, 13 L. R. 562. 


123 Louisiana House Journal, 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 22, 23, 338. The bill was introduced on 
January 20, referred to the Committee on Internal Improvements on January 23, and reported 
out with amendments by Brashear on February 2, 1837. | 


133 Ibid., 39, February 6, 1837. 

194 Ibid., 41, February 9, 1837. | 

135 Dewey, op. cit., 220. A bill was passed on June 23, 1836, providing that the mone 
in the Treasury on January 1, 1837, with the exception of $5,000,000, be deposited with the 


states in proportion to the'r revresentation in Congress. The amount actually distributed to 
the states was about $28,000,000. ae 


13¢ Louisana House Journal, 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 39, February 8, 1887. The House com- 
mittee, composed of one from each Congressional district, was appointed on the following day, 
and consisted of Brashear, Slidell, and Barrow. 
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vote of twenty-five to ten.!27 After a great deal of haggling the 
bill as a whole failed to pass. In the last few hours of the session, 
Lawson introduced another bill merely authorizing the State 
Treasurer to accept the money should it be offered, and it was 
adopted and signed by the Governor.}28. 


In summary, the system of inbernel improvements in Loui- 
-siana began with the establishment of a standing committee on 
internal improvements in 1826. Out of this committee, assisted 
by a similar one in the Senate, came an attempt to outline a 
plan which provided for a board of five members and a sub-board 
of three which were to formulate a state-wide plan of improve- 

ments, hire an Engineer and recommend specific works. The 
board went to work mainly on matters relating to the improve- 
ment of navigation. Its first report, made in 1827, divided the 
State into three divisions and recommended specific appropria- 
tions based on the surveys and estimates of the Engineer. Sec- 
tional and factional interests within the State and the Legislature 
tended to make coordination of effort ineffective. Numerous un- 
successful attempts to set up a fund ranging from $250,000 to 
$500,000 illustrated their recognition of the necessity and mag- 
nitude of improvements, and at the same time indicated the lack 
of capital so essential to their consummation. The recommenda- 
tion of Governor Henry Johnson in 1828 that roads and levees 


be placed under State supervision was several generations ahead 
(of his time. 


Hope for federal aid tended to lag by 1830, though requests 
did not cease. The efforts of some five years of legislative en- 
- deavor were enunciated clearly by Governor Roman in 1831, and 
his insistance on a scientific survey and estimate before appro- 
priation of state funds became the wane for the committee report 


137 Tbid., 52, February 27, 1837. 


128 Jbid., 64, March 13, 1837. ‘In January, 1835, the national debt was paid off; 
the existence of a surplus was an assured fact, and a committee of the Senate estimated that 
it would amount to nine millions each year for the next eight years.’’ Dewey, op. cit., 219 


On February 7, 1837, the Legislature passed the following resolution: “That they ance 
the portion of the surplus rovenue allotted to said State. And be it further resolved: That His 
Excellency the Governor of this State be requested to signify this resolution to the Federal 
Government through the proper channel.’ Louisiana Acts, 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 7. 


By an act approved March 13, 1837, the Treasurer of the State of Louisiana was author- 
- ized to accept any federal funds offered under the act entitled, ‘‘An act relative to the surplus 
revenue,” dated June 23, 1836. Ibid., 


As early as the year 1826 aeinindi Henry Johnson had noted in his message to the 
Legislature that ‘““‘Whenever Congress shall really be in possession of surplus funds, after our 
national debt shall have been discharged, there will be no difficulty whatever in 3° 
them ene the different states in fair proportion.” Louisiana Senate Journal, 6 Leg., 


There was considerable difficulty, however, in arranging for the distribution of the sum 
within the State of Louisiana. 


P 
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of January 20, 1832, outlining a system of improvements. This 

plan declared four things essential: A civil engineer, a fund, 
state aid to private improvement companies, and state manage- 
ment of projects not adapted to private enterprise. This plan 
was adopted in part with the appointment of a civil engineer 
in 1832. The balance reached its final phase in the following 
year when a rather meager sum was appropriated and a Board 
of Public Works was set up to organize, direct and correlate 
plans for internal improvement. Insofar as expenditures were 
concerned, the board hardly got into motion during the first year, 
and its interest in land travel was exceedingly small. The Legis- 
lature seemed to have failed to understand the plan, or at any 
rate it failed to cooperate in full. The success of a private cor- 
poration in the use of slaves for improvements led the State to 
attempt the experiment, without striking success. It was believed 
that improvement funds invested in slaves would yield not only 
their labor, but a profit when the time came to sell them again. 


Governor Roman left internal improvement projects in a 
rather precarious state, and his successor, Edward Douglas White, 
was faced with the problem of a deficit as early as March, 1835. 
A last change in the system, for the period under survey, took 
place in 1837 when, on the complaint of the Governor, the setup 
of the Board was changed, to relieve him of duties that had 
become onerous. The president was made appointive, placed on 
a salary, and charged with the executive affairs of the board 
formerly held by the Governor and sub-board. 


One of fate’s little boomerangs on the man of position was 
Governor White’s assurance on January 3, 1836 that “Nothing 
has occurred materially to disturb the order of society.” Then. 
came the panic and eight years of hard times. | 


CHAPTER III 


ROADS AND BRIDGES 


The statement of Julien P. Bretz concerning the ee 
of the Postmaster General’s records in relation to the roads of 
the Southwest has been previously noted. The reports of the 
various legislative committees and of the Board of Public Works 

for the State have been shown to deal almost entirely with prob- 
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lems of navigation and proposed railways rather than with land 
- communication by means of roads. A perusal of the records of the 
Police Jury of West Feliciana Parish from 1824 through 1837 
_ has further forced the conclusion that State legislative sources 
are poor material from which to reconstruct the system of roads 
then in existence. There is, however, a mass of miscellaneous 
information which, when coordinated with the other sources will 
present a rather complete picture. Research in the material men- 
tioned above has revealed the legal background on which the road 
system of the State was based and may well be considered prior 
to any discussion of specific land routes of the period, some of 
which will be discussed in detail later. 


The Legislature of 1813! granted to police juries the power 
to regulate road construction, maintenance and repair.? An act 
of 1818 made all roads “ ‘opened, traced or designated by virtue 
_ of an order of any police jury . . . public roads, likewise all routes 
made by individuals in front of their respective lands.’ ’’* During 
the same year the Legislature made the fine or imprisonment for 
obstruction of public highways a matter for the discretion of the 
respective courts and authorized the particular court concerned 
to order the nuisance destroyed.‘ Another act of the same year 
established fees which surveyors were entitled to demand and 
- receive for their services, and although this related more to 

matters of land than road survey, it serves to illustrate the tenor 
of the times.® 


Actual was placed under the supervision or 
road overseers or “syndics” as they were sometimes called. They 
- were appointed by the police juries to the various road districts 


See Chapter I, footnote 24, above. 
2For a d@ecuniian of the county-parish setup in Louisiana, - Ro 


bert Dabney Calhoun 
“The Origin and Early Development of County-Parish Government in Louisiana,” in Louisiana 
Hi Quarterly, XVIII, 56-160. — 


8 Marchand, Story of Ascenson Parish, Louisiana, 103, Act of March 12, 1818. 
«Greiner, op. cit., I, 182 (Act of 1818, 166, 6). | 


5 Ibid., I, 198 (Act of 1818, 160, 8, ‘Surveyors in this state shall be entitled to demand 
and receive for their services the follow ng fees, to-wit: For mileage to and from 12%¢ per 
mile; For measuring the front of any tract of land on any bayou or river, for every arpent 
running measure 25¢; For measuring the depth line, where the line touches cypress swamps, 
and for measuring back lines for every arpent 25¢; For running a straight line one mile $4; 
For meandering a water course, for every arpent 25¢: For every plat of a tract of land includ- 
-ing the record $5; For every certified copy of said plat $2.50; For planting every corner post 
$1; For any additional tract of land comprehended in a plat with surveys and boundaries 
established $5; For measuring every lot in a town or other place divided into lots, for every 
foot $1; For every original plat of any such lot, inclu uding the record $3; For every certified 
copy of - such plat and the certificate of survey ‘$2. 50; For every additional tract of land in 
a connected plat $2; Any offense against the above on conviction will be fined $50 in favor 
of the aggrieved, besides the fees unjustly received and the cost as well. Chain carriers shall 
be allowed each a dollar per day, for their services as such, to be paid in the same manner ag 
is provided in this act for surveyors.” 


1 Griener, op cit., I, 392 (Act of 1813, 158, 5). 
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‘within the respective parishes. By way of example, wnen the 
parish of Feliciana was divided on February 17, 1824,° West 
Feliciana was set up as a separate parish with Thompson Creek 
as its eastern boundary. The newly elected police jury under the 
chairmanship of Parish Judge Thomas W. Chinn’ proceeded to 
enumerate twenty-five different road districts? This accom- 
plished, the jury apportioned working hands within each district 
and appointed a road overseer for each,® who was to be governed 
by the rules of the police jury code relating to roads, bridges 
and ferries.1° The term “district”? seems at first to have been 
something of a misnomer because in most instances a particular 
section of a single road was described.14 From the police jury 
regulation itself, it is not clear that plantation owners were 
held to twelve days’ labor per year on the roads, which the road 


overseer was authorized to demand of all “white and black ~— 


laborers” under the act of the Legislature of March 12, 1818.1? 
The apportionment of hands for the thirteenth road district for 
the year 1824 will serve to illustrate further the division of 
labor.1* It seems to have been the practice to appoint an overseer 


for two consecutive years,!* and Levi Ratcliff commenced service 
in June of that year. 


That new roads were being constructed in great numbers | 
is evidenced by the fact that between 1824 and 1837, the road 
districts for West Feliciana increased from twenty-five’ to. 
forty.?* Fully two-thirds of the business of this police jury related 
to roads, bridges and ferries. This indicated the large measure 

¢ Jounrnal of the West Feliciana Police Jury, I, 1. 
Ibid. 


§ Ibid., I, 26-28, June 7, 1824. 
® Ibid. I, 28-832, June 7, 1824. 


10 Thid., I, 16-22, April 1824. See Appendix, below, for a copy of that portion of the code. 
part 


11 Jbid., I, 27. The thirteenth road district, for instance, was described as “All that 
of the Pinckney Ville road commencing at  Fggt ste — Post near Dr. Jonas Moore’s and runing 
up by the Plantation of Levi Ratcliff, Adam Rawlings to the line 
emarcation near Pinckney Ville, Shall constitute Thirteenth road district.” 


18 Louisiana Actes, 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 97, Act Bass March 10, 2086. 


.8 ; Dr. Eliza 
apportioned.” The asterisks denote termite ravages. 

14 Ibid., I, 55, 69, 95, 128, 144, 172, 192, 2138, 257, 276, 293, 812, June 7, 18265- 
June 5, 1887, lists all the overseers for that road district, showing the annual election of 
overseer and the practice of passing the job around among the planters of the district. 

15 Ibid., I, 26, June 7, 1824. 


16 Ibid., I, 312, vone Fe 1887. There was some consolidation of districts too, so that the 
increased number is ot the full increase to be reckoned. On June 7, 1881, the East Baton 


? Houge Police Jury appointed twenty-four Toad overseers, indicating the eriaience ce of as many 
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which the local unit of government played in road construction 
and maintenance, and suggests, in part, why the roads in general 
were so inadequate a means of through communication. 


The twelve days of labor on parish district roads which pe 
State law required was changed in 1822 so that those persons 
_ living in Washington and St. Tammany parishes within five 
miles of the National or Jackson road were required to expend 
their labor on that highway, though not over six days could be 
required of them at any one time.” A modification two years later 
assigned all those living in the above mentioned parishes within 
two miles of a continuation of the “Pearl River Market Road, 
from the line of the Parish of Washington, crossing the Bogue 
Chitto at West Ferry, and joining the Military Road at Ott and 
_ Riviere’s Saw Mill, on the Little Bayou Falaya, and in the Parish 
of St. Tammany,” to work on that road rather than the military © 
road. 18 


An act of February 8, 1825, provided that when an owner 
neglected or refused to make or repair any roads “legally 
ordained by the police jury” the Parish Judge should proceed 
against such owner under the provisions of “An act relative to 
the roads, levees and police of cattle’, passed by the Territorial 
Legislature in 1807.19 Nonresident planters were supposed to 
have received legal notification when a notice of such action had 

been thrice published in a New Orleans paper.”° An act of March 
24, 1828, which excepted East and West Feliciana, made it the 
duty of the overseer rather than the Parish Judge to bring suit 
for a proprietor’s refusal or neglect. The land might be seized 
and sold “as upon an executory process in order to satisfy the 
amount.”?2 


The old nr and Spanish custom involving levee roads 
was placed in a definitive law of 1829. This act provided that 
every owner of riparian lands was bound to furnish the public 
with a highway twenty-five feet wide, “swelled in the cen 
and paralleled by drainage ditches a foot wide and deep which 
_ were to be connected by cross-ditches at aps two feet in width 
17 Kerr, loc. cit., II, 66. 
18 Lowisiana Acts, 6 Leg., 2 fees. 18, Act aproved February 7, 1824. 

19 Jbdid., 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 104, Act approved February 8, 1825. 


20 Ibid., Section 2. 
21 Jbid., 8 Leg., 2 Sess., 128-130, Act No. 71 approved senate 24, 1828. 
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every four arpents.22 These cross-ditches or culverts as we term 


them today, were to be covered with bridges, twenty feet wide 
and at least one-third wider than the ditch itself. These bridges 
were to be constructed of two-inch planks “nailed or pinned on 


five joists”. The parishes of East and West Feliciana and East | 


Baton Rouge, above the town of Baton Rouge, were excepted 
from the provisions of this act.2* Section fourteen required road, 
bridge and levee repairs to be started each year on August 15 
and completed by December 15, under penalty of a fine not 
exceeding $1,000 for the benefit of the parish.2* This law required 
the overseers, be they for levee or road districts, to serve for at 
least one year when appointed, providing they be “Free, white 
males, and twenty-one” years of age, or be liable to a fine of 
from $50 to $200.75 Section fifty-one of the act limited levee and 
road work requirements in St. Tammany and Washington 
parishes, slave or free, to six days per year.” When, in 1830, the 
Legislature extended the provisions of the act of March 12, 1813, 
to the Parish of Lafayette, it made the labor requirements six 
days per year rather than the customary twelve.*’ 


The all-inclusive act of February 7, 1829, was not sisi 
ated by some sections of the State, and Moore moved an amen- 


datory act January 4, 1831, which became law on February 8. 


It exempted the Parishes of Pointe Coupée, West Baton Rouge, 
Iberville, Plaquemines and St. Bernard from the provisions of 
the act of 1829, and revived for those parishes the powers pre- 
viously held by their police juries.?® 


Even with the exceptions to the general ‘nw which the 
Legislature permitted, there was dissatisfaction with it and: in 
early 1832 Dunn moved an inquiry into the expediency of amend- 
ing the road law again. Dunn, Moore and Bernard of Feliciana 


served on the committee.*° Amendatory laws were introduced by & 


was about twelve rods. 


23 Louisana Acts, 9 Leg., 1 Sess., 80, aesion 9, of Act No. $1 approved February 7, 1629. 
24 ony 82, Section 14. 

25 Ibid., Section 16. 

26 Tea” 102, Section 51. 

37 Ibid., 9 Leg., 2 Sess., 114-116, Act approved March 16, 1830. 

28Louisiana House Journal, 10 Leg., 1 Sess., January 4, 1831. 


2° Louisiana Acts, 10 Leg., 1 Sess., 6-8, Act No. 4 approved February 8, 1831. GA another — 
act approved March 29, 1833, all parishes on the Mississippi River were exempted from the 
91-92. 


provisions of the act of February 7, 1829. Ibid., 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 
%° Louisiana. House Journal, 10 Leg., 3 Soak. 81, January 27, 1832. 
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Saunders,** Bynum,*? and Baillio.** Four different acts resulted 
from their efforts. The first granted road and levee superinten- 
dence powers to the police jury of Jefferson Parish.“ A second 
law repealed the eighth and ninth sections of the road and levee 
act of March 16, 1830, and put provisions of the road act of 
March 12, 1818, into full effect in St. Mary Parish. Of most 
interest was the act which was designed to regulate the opening, 

laying out and improving of the streets and public places in New 
- Orleans.** One further act of that session will be noted. In the 
incorporation of the town of Covington, section eight provided 
“That powers of the police jury shall cease so far as respects 
roads and highways in said town.’’?? 


The ordinary depth of a holding seems to have been about 
forty arpents on one or both sides of a stream. When planters 
in the County of Attakapas began enclosing tracts which ran 
back farther than this, the Legislature required that a road 
at least sixty feet wide be provided between the first and second 
forty arpents. Such roads were to be maintained by the parish, 
whose police jury was required to appoint three commissioners 
annually to make sure that these aims were accomplished.** A 
special act relating to St. Landry Parish, dated March 10, 1834, 


made the road work requirements for that parish eight days 
rather than the customary twelve.” | 


For the most part, the remaining laws relating to roads — 
dealt with special rather than general problems. Towns when © 
chartered received the road powers held previously by the police 
jury.*® Section four of an act of March 12, 1835, stipulated that 


—" 38, January 27, 1832. Saunders was added to the above committee on the 


$2 55, February 13, 1832. 
88 Jbid., 98, March 19, 1832. 7 
84 Lowisiana Acts, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 146-148, Act approved March 31, 1832. : 
: 85 Jbid., 190, Act approved March 31, 1832. By another act approved March 10, 1834 
this act of March 31, 1832, was repealed and the eighth and ninth sections of the act of 
March 18, 1830, were revived for the Parish of St. Mary. Ibid., 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 95-97. 
8¢ Tbid., 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 132-134, Act aEgreves April 2, 1832. Under provisions of this 
act streets could be straightened and the pr ure for condemnation of property which stood 
in the way of desired improvements was established. Greiner, op. cit., I, 317-321. 
37 Louisaina Acts, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 184, Act approved April 2, 1832. This matter of 
pees 28g road building authority in contrast to a central planning unit is still something of 
a problem. 


38 Tbid., 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 73. Act approved March 21, 1833. 

8% Tbid., 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 95-97, Act approved March 10, 1834. 

40 Tbid., 110, Act approved March 6, 1834, which amended Jackson’s charter of April 2, 
1832. The charter of Natchitoches was amended by: an act approved March 12, 1836, ibdid., 
12 Leg., 2 Sess., 171; Cheneyville was incorporated by an act approved March 14, 1836, ibid., 


aoe ue" and Section 9 of the act approved March 14, 1836, related to Harrisonburg, ibdid., 
171-174. | 
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only three commissioners need be appointed to “lay off the public 
roads in the parish of Livingston.’*! A few weeks later, an act | 
requiring road and levee overseers to requisition labor on both 
sides of the Bayou Lafourche, regardless of the side the labor 
was to be expended on, was passed.”* Another act, provided that 


should a majority of the freeholders in Lafayette and St. Mary — 


parishes choose, they might form themselves into companies on 
their own fronts under an overseer and then the police jury had 
only to prescribe good order on the public roads.** A further 
_ advance was an act of the following year which permitted the 
police juries of St. Landry, Rapides and Avoyelles parishes to 
alter or modify the road laws on petition of a majority of the 
freeholders, so that each owner might maintain the road fronting 
on his own property, and permit them to work in a body on 
those parts of the road which passed over public lands.*4 , 


Under an act of February 20, 1837, the police jury of East 
Baton Rouge was permitted to levy a tax on all lands except — 
those fronting the Mississippi “from Baton Rouge to Bayou 
Manchac, or such other road districts as may apply” at a rate 
“calculating the labor of a hand at one dollar per day and adding 
an amount to cover the fee for collecting.” When a planter had 
paid this tax in lieu of furnishing hands to work on the road, his 
hands were entitled, when they did work, to one dollar a day — 
for that labor, to be paid out of the special tax fund.*® This rather 
rapid evolution of a new system of road work took place in dif- 
ferent parishes and was not statewide in application, but serves 


to indicate the trend of the times and to illustrate the policy 
followed. | 


were ofttimes hard to reach, and 
by an act of March 13, 1887, such owners in Plaquemines Parish 
who, after due notice, failed to maintain their roads and levees 
might have their outer forty arpents of land sold to cover the 
cost of the repairs ordered by the overseer. The owner was given 
the privilege of repurchasing his property within one year, pro- 
viding he paid the “price of said adjudication with eK | 
percent thereon.”* 


a3 Tid. 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 58, Act approved March 12, 1835. 
43 Tbid., 208-210, Act approved April 1, 1835, Section 8. 


43 Ibid., 211, Section 8 of Act a A 2, 1835. This no dou 
pproved pril mt marks the advance 


44 Tbid., 12 Leg., 2 Sess., 149-150, Act approved March 12, 18386. 
45 Tbid., 18 Leg., 1 Sess., 17-18, Act No. 20 approved February 20, 1837. 
46 Ibid., 89-90, Act No. 94 approved March 13, 1887. 
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The enforcement of road work and the difficulty of obtaining 
conscientious overseers or “syndics” led to another law penaliz- 
ing the overseers for failure to perform their duties. The fines 
ranged from $100 to $500. Proprietors who failed to furnish 
complete lists of their “hands” in the respective road districts 
were liable to a fine of $50 on conviction.*? | | 


No attempt has been made to choose more than a few rather 
distinctive roads from which certain generalizations may be 
drawn, and which might be considered as fairly representative 
of land travel during the period. A connection between the early | 
settlements in the Attakapas country and the newer region along 
Red River in Rapides Parish led to the advocacy of a route be- 
tween Cheneyville on Bayou Boeuf and Alexandria on Red River 
as early as 1824.*° A committee to survey the most convenient 
route was chosen, and whether they ever reported or did the job 
assigned them has not. as yet been determined.*® The route had 
importance because it was comparable to a fairly long land por- 
tage between the two channels of river navigation, and because 
it was a continuation of the New Orleans-Opelousas route to 
Natchitoches.©° The project is cited mainly because it illustrates 
an evolution in the minds of the Legislators with regard to the 
form the improvement should take. A few years later the road 
project had given way to one which called for the improvement 

of connecting streams and the building of canals to complete an 
_ all-water route between Cheneyville and Alexandria. This project 
inturn gave way to a railway scheme." 


-Tanner’s map of 1825°? shows a trail from Concordia, op- 
posite Natchez, to Lovelace and Ocatahoola on the “Washita” 
[sic] River. In 1824 Bower introduced an act providing for the 
opening of a road between these two points, which he described — 
as “Vidalia in the Parish of Concordia to Harrisonburg in the 


4t Ibid., 48-49, Act No. 55 approved March 7, 1837. 

48 Louisiana House Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 39-40, January 27, 1824. 

49 Ibid., 78, February 28, 1824; Louisiana Senate Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 26, 29, Janu- 
ary 30 and February 3, 1824; Louisana Acts, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 56, Resolution adopted Febru- 
ary 28, 1824. The men appointed were Robert L. Tanner, William Pearce, Joshua Pearce, 
Josias Chambers, Thomas Keller, Loderick Tanner, and Joseph Robert. 


5° See Tanner’s Map (1825). The route is that which is shown to run between Sweatz 
and Alexandria. 


51 Louisiana House Journal, 11 Leg.; 1 Sess., 29, January 22, 1833; Lowisana Acts, 
11 Leg., 1 Sess., 61-67, Act approved March 16, 1833. This organization was first chartered 
eyville Rail Road Com 


as 
as the Alexandria and Chen pany and later (1835) as the Red River 
Rail Company. 


52 See Tanner's Map (1825). 
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parish of Catahoula.”®* Natchez was, of course, the end of the 
trace of that name, and the desire of emigrants for a view of the 
lands on Red River and a possible interest in Texas, had some 
bit to do with the provision of a land road in addition to the 
navigable route up Red River to Alexandria, Natchitoches and 
Texas. The act contained its own defense, for its preamble de- 
clared, “Whereas it has been represented that the inhabitants 
of the parish of Concordia, Catahoula, Ouachita, Avoyelles, 
Rapides and Natchitoches are greatly in want of a public high- | 
way at a point the most desirable for their mutual interest, and 
furthermore believed that emigration to that part of the state 
would be grealy promoted, and the value enhanced by internal 
improvements, and the public utility requires such efficient 
measures as may conduce to the same,” etc. The act then provided 
for the appointment of five commissioners®** who were to mark 
~ out such a road and to contract for its construction “with the 
least possible expense.”’ The Commissioners were to serve with- 
out compensation. When the work had been completed, and a 
certificate to that effect had been filed by the Parish Judge of 
Catahoula, $1,000 might be drawn from the public treasury on 
the warrant of the commissioners to pay the costs af the road’s 

construction.™ | 


Evidently the commissioners were rather slow in caimeeiniahe. 
ing the task assigned them, for on January 26, 1830, Thomson . 
vf Catahoula introduced a supplementary act®® which repealed 
the commissioners’ appointments and substituted five others in 
their place.5* A further appropriation of $2,000 was also made, — 
and the Parish Judge was authorized to fill any vacancies that 
should occur in the commission.** During the following session — 
supplementary acts relating to this route were introduced but 


failed of passage,®® and in 1833 a Senate bill concerning = road 
met a similar fate. 


53 Louisiana House Journal Leg., 1 Sess., 19, December 1, Page This bill went 
through its various House and D tekise readings, and was signed by the Governor on Janu- 
ary 18, 1825. Ibid., 75-76. 


54 These commissioners were Samuel Davis, Richard King, James Miller, Jonathan Hag- . 
gerty, and James ©. Caldwell. They were residents of the pa of Catahoula and Caldwell. 
55 Louisiana Acts, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 32-34, Act approved January 18, 1825. 
_ 88 Louisiana House Journal, 9 Leg., 2 Sess., 31, 67, 92, 102, 105. 


57 Louisiana Acts, 9 Leg., 2 Sess., 60, Act approved March 18, 1830. George penser, 


Thomas Bryan, Jacob Humble, George We Lovelace, and David M’Clure were the new com- 
missioners. 


58 Ibid., 60, Sections 3 and 4. | 
5° Louisiana House Journal, 10 Leg., 1 Sess., 23- -24, January 12, 1831. 
60 Tbid., 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 35, January 28, 1833. 
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From the legislative method of road building here noted, it 
might be well to turn for a bit to some consideration of its prac- 
tical results on the road in question. Parker, in his Trip to the 
West and Texas, has given a rather vivid account of his journey 
over this state-improved highway and, as a contemporary ob- 
server, will serve to indicate the degree of success the legislation, 
previously noted, achieved. We will start with him from Natchez 
and follow him as far as Harrisonburg, leaving the rest of his 
journey for some later consideration. He wrote: 


: Having provided ourselves with horses, postmanteaus,™ 
fireworks, &c. and obtained the necessary directions we took 
an early start; Crossed the Mississippi in a ferry boat for 
which we were taxed half a dollar each; and took the road 
to Alexandria. . . . Our route lay for the first six miles, up — 
the river near its bank; and then we turned to the west... . 
Our route now lay through a dense forest—and the ground 
generally so miry that we could only ride on a walk. .Some- 
times we came to the thick cane-brakes, about twenty feet 
high and overhanging our path. Sometimes we found the 
palmetto ... so thick that we could hardly ride through 
them, or see any path at all. Sometimes we came to a sheet 
of water one hundred yards wide, in which a horse would 
plunge to the saddle skirts, and for a while become stuck 
fast; and again we would find a cypress swamp, full of cypress 
knees and mud, Indeed, iti is the worst swamp I ever travelled 
over, before or since; ... Eighteen miles from Natchez, we 
came to two log houses and a small stream, called the Tensaw. 
We crossed the ferry, about twice the length of the boat in 
width and paid half a dollar each for ferriage. We had now 
twelve miles to go to find a stopping place for the night, and 
all the way through a dense forest of lofty trees; and it was 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The first half of the distance 
was decent traveling, although we could not ride much of 
the way, faster than a walk. Then we came to a wet miry 
road. ...I have never been in such a gloomy situation be- 
fore. . . . It was ten o’clock at night when we arrived on the 
shore of a lake, and saw a light on the other side—we raised 
the ferryman after awhile, and he came out and took us over. 

. The ferriage was half a dollar each. On the other side 
“we ‘found a good house and a genteel family within.® . 
[Next day] we passed into a dense forest and found a muddy 

- path. In about six miles we found some sandy land and pine 
timber, and here we left what is called the Mississippi swamp. 
We soon came to the outlet of the lake which we had to ford. 


61 The canvas covering the load of a pack animal.’ 
- 62 This was undoubtedly Oxbow Lake, one mile wide and twelve long. 
88 This journey was made about November 20, 1834. 
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The water was deep, and the shores deep mud. It was a 
difficult job to make a horse wallow through . . . we came to 
- the banks of the Washita river, followed it down three miles 
and crossed over to Harrisonburg ... it is forty-two miles 


west of Natchez. 

Contractors and workers were apparently sivasttilinen to work 
for compensation which could not be legally made until the com- 
pletion of the task. As a consequence, seven years after the act 
of 1830, Phelps® moved the adoption of a resolution authorizing | 
the Treasurer to pay on the warrant of the commissioners ap- — 
pointed as of March 13, 1830, a sum not exceeding $1,500, before 


the work, which had been authorized on J siete il 18, 1825, was 
completed. 


The legislative sources were not rich in intoirtadition concern- 
ing bridges, although such structures were an aspect of the prob- 
lem of improvements in Louisiana. The State was both blessed 
and cursed by its numerous streams, so that river crossings were 
a problem of the first order. When it is recalled that water navi- 
gation was the chief mode of transportation throughout the period 
of this study, the bridges which were built were not only an aid 
but a possible obstacle to travel as well. The use of the so-called 
“racoon bridge” across the small but navigable streams brought 
about the passage of laws relating to the wilful obstruction of 
navigation and the provision of rather stringent penalties for 
their violation. In order to avoid obstructing navigation, it be- 
came necessary to construct drawbridges, which were not only 


complicated engineering problems but an added expense in both 
outlay and maintenance. 


An early charter was that granted to “Walker Gilbert and 
associates” to erect a bridge at Donaldsonville across the mouth 
of Bayou Lafourche. When constructed it tended to hinder navi- 
gation so that Alcibiade Le Blanc of Assumption Parish gave 
notice that he intended to introduce an act repealing the privi- 
lege,** February 5, 1824. Further attention was brought to bear 
on the matter when on February 20 Joseph Nicholas of La- 
fourche Interior presented a petition from the Police Jury of his | 
parish praying the removal of the bridge. A special committee 
was appointed to consider the matter, consisting of Nicholas, 

6 Amos A. Parker, Trip to the West and Texas (Concord, N. H., 1835), 96-104, 

65 Louisiana House Journal, 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 75, March 7, 1837. 


*¢ Louisiana Acts, 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 9, Resolution No. 98 approved March 13, 1837. 
** Louisiana House Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 52, February 5, 1824. 
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Le Blanc and Daspit of Lafourche. Three days later, the presi- 
dent of the Senate, presented to that body a “petition of some 


inhabitants of the County of Lafourche stating the grievances 


resulting .. . from the construction of the bridge.” The petition 
was referred to a committee composed of Maurin and Thomas 
of Rapides,® and on February 25, the two committees were con- 
solidated.”° Nicolas reported to the House on March 20 that since 
the bridge had already been declared a nuisance by the Grand 
Jury of Ascension Parish, and had been built contrary to several 
of the stipulations in the charter, it devolved upon the district 
attorney of the second district to institute court proceedings and 
that, therefore, the jurisdiction over the matter was not within 
the powers of the legislative branch. The report was adopted 
by the House.” On the same date, Maurin made a similar report 
to the Senate, stating that the legal opinion given was agreeable 
to that of several jurists who had been consulted by the com- 
mittee.7? 


American interest in Texas and Mexico was a factor” in 
the attempts to obtain a bridge across the Red River at Natchi- 
toches. The promoter, Alexis Cloutier, had his petition for a 
charter submitted to the House on February 20, 1824, by Rost of 
Natchitoches. The request was referred to a special committee 
composed of Rost, Goff of Washington Parish, and Roberts.” 
The following day Rost, acting for the committee, introduced a 
bill authorizing Cloutier to construct a bridge over the river.” 
The bill was read a second time on February 28,7* but apparently 
died thereafter. In March, 1832, a Senate bill incorporating the 

Natchitoches Causeway Company became law.”? The act provided 
_ that a company composed of Pierre Bossier, N. Prudhomme, B. 
Metoyer, Charles A. Bullard, V. Sempayrac, A. Sempayrac, and 
Bernard Leonard be srmapeecth a twenty-f ive year “toll dyke or 
~~ Tbid., 67, February 20, 1824. 
&® Louisiana Senate Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 46, Sibeiionte 23, 1824. 


70 Louisiana House Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 72, February 25, 1824. 

71 Tbid., 18-19, March 20, 1824. 

72 Louisiana Senate Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess.,: 13, March 20, 1824, 

78 See Darby’s (1816) and Tanner’s Bao, mare. 

74 Louisiana House Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 67, February 20, 1824, 

78 Ibid., 69, February 21, 1824. 

78 Tbid., 78, ‘February 28, 1824. 

Ibid., 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 89, 92, 94, 96. Tha: from the Senate 
on March 9, 1832, read it the second time on March 13, and passed it in amended form on 
March 14; but the Senate rejected the oo third and fourth House amendments to the bill, 


and on March 15 the House accepted the measure as desired by the Senate. Text of the Act 
i ge a March 29, 1832, is in Lowisiana Acts, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 158-162; ef. Kerr, loc. cit. 
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causeway” charter over the branch of the Red River called Old 
River. The project was to be located within eight hundred yards of 
the fork of Old River with Little River. The company was author- | 
ized to take such lands as were needed, providing that a jury of 
twelve fixed a fair price on the property so acquired. When the 
job had been completed the Parish Judge of Natchitoches was 
authorized to give to the company a “certificate of toll’’ and the 
tolls thus established were to be posted at each end on pain of 
a $5 per day fine. Wilful injury to the works rendered the wrong- 
doer liable to double the damages, while forced passing of the 
gates was punishable by a $10 forfeit, as was undue delay on 
the part of the tollgatherer. No other bridge, dyke, dam or 
ferry was permitted across Old River eight hundred yards 
above or one mile below this project. The capital was fixed at 
a maximum of $15,000 and shares were to be $50 each. Subscrip- 
tion books were to be opened before May first, by Ambrose 
Sempayrac, Charles A. Bullard, and P. F. Bossier. The act was 
some bit in conflict with itself in that despite a twenty-five year — 
charter, the causeway was to be turned over to the Parish of 
Natchitoches for the use of the public within twenty years.” _ 


A project contemplating a bridge across Red River at Alex- 
andria was soon placed before the Senate.”® This bill, which 
received the signature of the Governor on February 2, 1825,°° 
set up a corporation termed the “President and Directors of the 
Alexandria Bridge Company,” which had for its object the build- 
ing of a bridge over the Red River “at any point between the 
mouth of Bayou Rapide and the lower line of the town Alexan- 
dria.” The company was to be composed of Isaac Baldwin, George 
Y. Kelso and Isaac Thomas,*! who, with J. B. Henno, were 
authorized to open three subscription books and take orders for 
$20 shares not exceeding 1000.82 The charter required that the 
bridge be completed within six years,®* that it be “twenty feet 


78 Louisana Acts, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 158-162, Act approved March 29, 1832. Tolls were 
fixed at the following levels: Fourwheeled wagon or carriage, 50¢; two-wheeled carriage or 
cart, 25¢; man and horse, 12%¢; horse, mule or cow, 6%¢; hog, sheep or goat, 3¢. 


On February 17, 1834, an amendatory act involving a technicality was passed, vid 
that ‘‘no failure to elect the officers ... at the time designated, in  & act of myth ati Yan 
shall work a forfeiture of the charter.”’ Ibid., 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 39-40. 


79 Louisiana House Journal, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 32, 71. It came to the House on Decem- 
ber 10, 1824, and was amended and passed by that body on January 14, 1825. 
_ 8° Lowisiana Acts, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 70-78, Act approved February 2, 1825. 
81 Ibid., 70, Section 1. 
82 Ibid., Section 2. 
83 Ibid., 74, Section 7. 
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wide, and . . . covered with planks not less than three inches 
thick, the sides of the bridge . . . be secured with good and 
substantial railings not less than four feet high.’ If the bridge 
became impassable due to an unavoidable accident, the company 
was required to maintain a ferry service. If, however, the bridge 
remained impassable during thirty days for any other cause, 
the privilege was automatically revoked.®* On the completion of 
the bridge, and after the parish and district Judges had certified 
that it was safe for the passage of carriages and teams, the 
company was permitted to erect gates and charge tolls.°* The 
bridge was protected against wilful damage by a penalty of 
double the damages done, on the conviction of the wrongdoer. 
The traveler was protected against undue delay on the part of 
the toll collector on pain of $10 forfeit, and the company was 
protected against anyone passing the gates without payment, by 
a similar forfeit on the part of the hurried one.*? The matter 
of navigation was supposedly arranged for in the provision that 
the bridge possess a draw, and it was further stipulated that 
if a steamboat or watercraft be detained by the bridge more 
than thirty minutes, the company would be held liable to a 
penalty of $10 and costs of the detention.** The twenty-five year 
charter started with the date of the bridge’s completion.® 


Late in. December, 1824, L’Hermite of Pointe Coupée pro- 
posed a bill “providing for the building of a bridge on each 
channel of Fausse River”. It had its first reading on January 3, 
1825,°! went into the committee of the whole House on February 
10, to deal with the clause relating to an appropriation of $800, 
and was reported with amendments.®? The Senate concurred in 
these amendments some six — later,®* but apparently the bill 
did not materialize. 


84 Tbid., Section 8. | 

85 Ibid., Section 9. | 

8¢ Ibid., 76, Section 10: Four-whelled vooume wagon, two horses, 37%¢; each additional | 
horse, 6%¢: two-wheeled pleasure carriage, 25¢; every wagon and two horses, 37%¢; every 
slide, slay, dray, or two-wheeled cart 37 7% ¢; every cart drawn by oxen, 37 Y% ¢; every man 
and horse, 18%¢; every footman, 6%4¢; every head of mules, asses, horses, or horned cattle, 
 6%¢; every head of hogs, sheep or goats, tg All persons going to or from a burial, a militia 
muster or training, or an election, end all troops, arms and military’ stores were exempted 


87 Jbid., Section 11. 

Tbid., Section 12. 

8° Tbid., Section 18. 

°° Louisiana House Journal, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 58, December 31, 1824. 
92 Tbid., 59, January 3, 1825. 

9s Idid., 108, February 10, 1825. 
Tbid., 120, February 16, 1825. 
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Perhaps the most interesting of all the bridge projects of 
the period was one designed to cross the Mississippi. The first 
bridge to cross that river wholly in Louisiana, is even yet in the 
course of construction (1935). It is not only interesting then, but 
strange, that the projects which today demand from seven to 
ten millions of dollars for their construction, should have been 
planned by a single individual some 109 years ago. The enterprise 
of this envisioned man was not sufficient to surmount the 
material obstacles in the way of success, and he was undoubtedly 
_ marked by his contemporaries as a crank. On January 20, 1826, 
the clerk of the House read a petition of “Jean Jerome... pray- 
ing for the privilege of building a bridge over the river Missis- 
sippi.” The petition was referred to the committee on commerce 
and manafactures,** which reported through J. B. Labatut, in re 


the petition of “Gerome”: Your committee “is of opinion after 


having examined the plans and had several interviews with the 
petitioner, that his project cannot be put into execution, that 
whatever advantage the State might derive from so useful a 
monument, and notwithstanding the desire of your committee 
to see the project of Mr. Gerome put into execution, still they | 
do not think the Legislature of this State ought to act upon this 
petition, because the project not only seems impracticable, but 
also because the petitioner has not been able to give your com- 
mittee any information which might convince them of the 
possibility of his procuring the siete 4 funds for the under- 
taking. 795 


A Séaate message to the Heube of January 26, 1827, 
requested concurrence in “An Act authorizing the inhabitants 
of Montville to build a bridge on Bayou Carron, in the parish 
_ of St. Landry and for other purposes.”®* The bill went through | 
its requiste readings®? and was reported duly enrolled by the 
Senate on February 12.°* It provided that the inhabitants of 
Montville be permitted to build a bridge, not over fifty feet above 
or below the old one which was still in existence at that date 
(1827). It was required that it be a “substantial and commodious 
bridge so that carts, coaches and ne net may pase over it 


%4 Tbid., 7 Leg., 2 Sess., 33, January 20, 1826. 

% Ibid., 61, February 10, signed by “Jn. Bte. Labatut’’. 

%¢ Tbid., 8 Leg., 1 Sess., 30, January 26, 1827. 

Ibid., 47, 1827. 
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without danger, deste the greatest height of the waters.” When 
completed, and when it had been demonstrated to the police jury 
of St. Landry that the charter conditions had been complied 
with, toll might be collected for a period of five years, after which 

it was to be a free bridge. The tolls were fixed in this law as in 
most others in the early part of the period. The parish was not 

required to maintain the old bridge on the completion of the new 
one. Militiamen and their supplies were exempt from the pay- 
ment of toll.** This act was one of the few in which some degree 

.of discretion was used in limiting the term of the privilege. Its 
exceptional nature in this regard must, in part, be considered 

as based on certain natural conditions, such as the probable 

life of the bridge, rather than on any great or consistent wish 
on the part of the Legislature to provide the State with free 

_ bridges. That is a development of a much later date in the State 

of Louisiana. 


The Montville Bridge act provided also what was intended 
as a general law for such problems in the future, in order to 
relieve the Legislature of the detail involved in the consideration 
of each proposed span. Section six of the act provided that 
“hereafter when the inhabitants of any district or any individual, 
shall intend to build a bridge or make a turnpike road, at his 
or their own costs, he or they shall apply to the police jury in 
the parish the works are intended to be made, and the said 
police jury be and they are hereby authorized to grant the neces- 
sary permission and to determine the rate to be demanded by 
the person or persons who shall obtain the permission to make the 
above mentioned works. Provided, that in no case whatever the 
police jury shall grant the right of toll for more than ten 
years.” The location of another bridge was found in the discus- 
sion of the House resulting from the attempt of LeBlanc to 


_ grant the Assumption Police Jury authority to lay a toll on the 


water craft laden with shells which passed under the bridge of 
the canal of pated 


°° Louisiana Acts, 8 . 86-88. Act approved February 16, 1827; Greiner, op 
team, 25¢; empty cart and team, “18%¢; four- pleasure coach, 50¢; two-wheel pleasure 
coach, 25¢; rider, 12% ¢. 


100 Louisiana Acts, 8 Leg., 1 Sess., 86-38. 


47, 48. The bill came before the House 
on February 7, underwent first reading under an amended title on February 13, and was 
Teed a second time on February 14, 1827, after which it is heard of no more. 
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This was one Legislature quite willing to repudiate its gen- 
eral laws, for special bridge legislation continued to come before 
it and be acted upon by the lawmakers. The first session of the 
eighth Legislature, meeting in 1827, considered a bill for the 
establishment of a “bridge over the Bayou Tensaw.’’? A year 
later the Senate requested the concurrence of the House in an 
“Act authorizing James C. Drew, his heirs and assigns to build 
a bridge over the Bayou Tensau [sic], in the parish of Ouachita 
and for other purposes.’ The act of the 1828 Legislature gave 
Drew authority to build a bridge over that bayou.’ The condi- 
tions imposed were that the bridge be completed in six months, 
and that a ferry or flat be kept for crossing in case repairs were 
- necessary.?°* Noncompliance with this last clause rendered Drew 
liable to a fine of $10 for each hour’s delay, the fine payable to 
the inconvenienced person.’ On the completion of the project, — 
it was made the duty of the Parish Judge, along with three 
other persons, to examine the structure, and on their approval 
Drew was authorized to collect fixed tolls,!°* which were to be 
conspicuously posted at the ends of the bridge.!°® Worshipers 
and funeral goers, militia and federal troops were permitted 
crossings free from toll.“° The charter was for a seven-year 
period, during which the State of Louisiana and the Parish of | 
Ouachita exempted Drew from the payment of taxes on the 
bridge.™! At the end of the period, the bridge was to revert to 
the parish.“? During the seven-year exclusive period, no other 
bridge or ferry was permitted to operate closer than three miles 
in either direction on pain of a fine of $10 for each offense.™> 


A general road and levee act of February 7, 1829, provided 
among a multitude of other details that bridges on the canals 


208 Tbid., 79, Second reading on March 10, 1827. — 


108 Tbid., 100, 103. First 


reading on 1 second reading 
on February 20, passed b House on March 21, enrolled 
March 24, 1828. 


204 Louisiana Acts, 8 Leg., 2 Gem, 124-126, Act No. 50 annteved. March 24, 1828. 

106 Tbid., 124, Section 1. 

196 126, Section 5. 

107 Ibid. | 

108 Jbid., 124, Section 2. The tolls allowed were: 87%4¢; loaded cart, 25¢; 
pleasure wagon, 50¢; two-wheel ee te carriage, 374%4¢; sheep, swine and goats, 1¢; empty 
wagon, 18% ¢; man and horse, 12%¢; head of ‘aie, 3¢; each footman, 6% ¢. 

208 Tbid., 126, Section 6. 

110 Tbid., 128, Section 9. 

111 Jbid., Section 8. 

218 Jbid., 126-128, Section 7. : 

113 Tbid., 126, Sections 8 and 4. Any n wilfully ye | the bridge was liable for 

op. 


double the damages caused and to a ‘fine $20 for each such 
I, 70, for material cited in footnotes 104 to 118. 
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of sawmills were to be constructed of twent-foot planks, two 
inches thick, which were to be nailed or pinned to five strong 
joists. These bridges were also to have a rail three feet high on 
each side, and be provided with an “easy and commodious 
ascent.”144 The Police Jury of St. Mary Parish was authorized 
by an act of March 16, 1830, to make the necessary regulations 
regarding levees, dykes and roads, “providing that the bridge 
across the Bayou Yokely, on the direct road from Franklin to 
Newton, and all the bridges (except those across ditches) 
between the post office on the Dutch Settlement and Berwick 
Bay shall be made, kept uP, and repaired at the expense of the 


From this time forward the general. bridge law seems to 
have been adhered to. On February 1, 1830, J.M.B. “Thomas” 
or “Thompson”, of Catahoula Parish, gave notice that he 
- intended to introduce “An act to authorize Joseph Squire of the 
‘parish of Catahoula to build a toll bridge on the branch of the 
Little River, called the Tunnel Luoch, and for other purposes,’’!!® 
but the bill was not given consideration. The same seems to have 
been true of Materre’s bill of the next year, “providing for the 
erection of a bridge across the Canal of Attakapas in the parish 
of Assumption.’!!7 A local bridge, known as “Perry’s”, was in 
- existence during this period. William Voorhies attempted to 
obtain the establishment of a notary’s office at that place in 
Lafayette Parish in 1833.18 


New Orleans’ size and Pt made it the subject of 
special legislation, and by an act of 1834 the Mayor and City 
Council were bound to provide for the upkeep of all bridges, “so 
as to prevent the public passage from ever being interrupted, 
notwithstanding any right to the superintendence of those 
bridges which might be set up by the corporation of the Orleans — 
Navigation are and the New Orleans Canal and Banking 

Company.”?!® 


114 Louisiana Acts, 9 Leg., 1 Sess., 76-104, Act No. 81 approved February 7, 1829, 
particularly Section 10, p. 80. 


PRE mt Leg., 2 Sess., 114-116, Act approved March 16, 1830, particularly Sees 
» P- 


116 Louisiana House Journal, 9 Leg., 2 Sess., 41, February 1, 1830. 
117 Tbid., 10 Leg., 1 Sess., 17, January 6, 1831. 

118 Tbid., 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 12, January 10, 1833. 

118 Greiner, op. cit., I, 323 (Act of 1834, 139, 6). 
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The importance of regular mails was ever a topic of news- 
paper discussion and local concern. One of the chief hindrances 
to regular communication was the rapid swelling of small streams 
over which no improvements could profitably be made. The Baton 
Rouge Gazette was a regular complainant!” concerning the dan- 
gers and the havoc to the mails of one of the most obstreperous 
and uncontrollable streams in all Louisiana. Thompson Creek 


which divides the parishes of East and West Feliciana was and | 


_is but a small stream. The problem was complicated by the quick- 
sands which were common to its bottoms. Reddin Brown of West 
Feliciana gave notice on February 19, 1835, that he intended 
-to introduce a bill making an appropriation for the erection of 
a bridge over Thompson Creek “near the town of Jackson.”}*! 
The bill was actually introduced by B. Richardson of Washington © 
Parish and had reached its second reading by March 3.1% Nine 
days later, a memorial from inhabitants of East and West Feli- 
ciana, requesting the erection of this bridge, was presented to 
the House by Robert Haile of West Feliciana, but it was tabled.!** 
On March 21 the House dispensed with its rules to consider the 
bill and after, adopting the first section, went into the committee _ 
of the whole to consider the second, for which a substitute was 

offered and adopted, with additional amendments. The whole bill 
passed the House on the same day.) It was further amended | 
by the Senate, finally concurred in by the House on April 1,!*° 
and signed by the Governor on the following day.’** The act 
provided that the Civil Engineer be ordered to make a plan of a 
bridge over the creek “on the road leading from the town of St. 

Francisville to the town of Jackson,” Louisiana. The cost of 
building the bridge was to be charged to the fund allotted to the 
second Congressional district under the internal improvement 
plan then in effect, but in so doing was not to affect the special 
appropriation made for the rivers of the eighth judicial dis- 


130 Baton Rouge Gazette, March 5, 1831. 

181 Louisiana House Journal, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 74, February 19, 1835. 
123 Ibid., 94, March 8, 1835. 

138 Jbid., 109, March 12, 1835. 

133 Tbid., 120, March 21, 1835. } 

136 Tbid., 184, April 2, 1835. 


12¢ Ibid. See also Louisiana Acts, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 242, Act approved A 2, 18385; 
Greiner, op. cit., I, 70-71; Journal of the Police Jury of West Feliciana, I, 49, June 6, 1825: 
“The commissioners Appointed by the Police Jury of the late Parish of Feliciana to Contract 
for the Erection of a Bridge over Thompsons Creek at the fords from the Town of St. 
Francisville to that of Jackson and near the last named Town, Made report that said Bridge 
had been built by Larned Lamb under Contract and recommended in said report a further 
allowance to the builder for Extra Work. On Motion Resolved that this Police Jury make 
no further allowance to Larned Lamb for Said Bridge.” | 
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— trief.1%7 This was the first bridge act to be included by the legis- 
_ lators under the head of internal improvements, in the omg 
provided for its sponsorship by the State. 


By a second section of the act providing for the Selliapaon 
Creek bridge, the Board of Public Works was instructed to have 
a survey made at the Point Amite, at Chance’s Ferry, and to 
report at the next session the practicability and expediency of a 
bridge there,17® No record of the report has been located. Rail- 
road companies were generally authorized to construct the bridges 
necessary for their operation, and one such provision is cited 
by way of example. The act of March 10, 1835, incorporating | 
the “Atchafalaya Rail Road and Banking Company,” permitted 
the corporation to build drawbridges over the rivers Atchafalaya 
and Courtableau as well as all other bayous where it was deemed 
necessary, provided, however, that free navigation of the various 
streams be not endangered.?”® 


On January 17, 1837, McDonald presented a petition of “sun- 
dry inhabitants of St. Tammany and Livingston” parishes pray- 
ing that an appropriation for the purpose of building a bridge 
~across the Bogue Chitto River be made. The matter was referred 
to the committee on internal cretion at? but \ was not heard 
of again that session. 


| ‘By an act. providing for the hlieeticteneale of the bayous de 

Glaze and Rouge, of March 13, 1837, $5,000 was appropriated 
from the improvement fund allotted to the second Congressional 
- district “for the purpose of building a bridge on the river Comite, 
on the road leading from Madisonville to Baton Rouge.” The 
bridge was to be constructed under the direction and superin- 
tendence of the State Engineer.1* 


From this brief account of bridge legislation in Louisiana 
during the years 1824-1837 the following facts may be deduced. 
Bridges were a minor factor in the internal improvement prob- 
lem facing the State. Not until 1835 were bridges even placed 
in the category of State improvements, and then only three bridge 
projects were placed under the supervision of the board by direct 


25" Louisiana Acts, 12 Leg., 1 Bess., 242, Act approved April 2, 1835; ef. Greiner, op. 


198 Louisiana Acts, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 242, Act approved April 2, 1835. 
12° Tbid., 89-53, Act approved March 10, 1835, particularly Section 9, p. 43. This pro- 


‘posed railroad was to operate between Pointe te Coupée on the Mississippi and "Opelousas. 


180 Louisiana House Journal, 18 Leg., 1 Sess., January 17, 1837. 
181 Lowisiana Acts, 18 oe 1 Sess., 105-106, Act No. 108 approved March 18, 1837, 


particularly Section 8, p. 106 
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legislative enactment. The multiplicity of the streams, the pre- 
valence of the toll system, the modes of travel, the rapid shifts 
in population and the relative importance of routes, towns and 
sections made ferries a cheaper and more practical, if less con- 
venient, manner of crossing rivers than bridges. Ferries were 
no great barrier to the more important transportation facility 
of the time, navigation. Lack of iron, steel, reinforced concrete, 
population, capital and flood control made ined an improve- 
ment of the future. 


CHAPTER IV 


FERRIES | 
This consideration of Louisiana ferries from 1824 to 1837 
is by no means a complete study. It is based chiefly on the legis- 
lative sources of the State, with incidental use of travel records, 
maps, newspapers and general references. Because the State 
law made ferries a local question, to be let out when deemed 
advisable by police juries, any consideration of mainly legislative 
sources is but a meager survey at best. There are overlapping 
grants from the period preceding 1824, and while some of these 
are noted it might well be supposed that a perusal of the records 
before that date would bring fuller information concerning them. 
It is intended that this earlier period, along with the local sources 
for the actual period under consideration, be included along with 
this section in a more comprehensive consideration of the _ 
subject at a later date. This section deals, then, merely with the 
relation of the State government to ferries and mentions only 
incidently, for illustrative purposes, the manner in which the 
parish governments handled the letting of ferry privileges. 


The mere consideration of ferries under the head of internal 
improvements would mark the period as embryonic, for even a 
hundred years ago a ferry was a sorry expedient at best. Any 
consideration of them does, however, assist in a preliminary 
sort of way in the location of main arteries of land travel. Ferries 
are, along with bridges, analogous in the field of land communica- 
tion to portages in water navigation. Such a study should indi- | 
cate to a degree the types of travel then in vogue and the nature 
of material actually transported. It should in a manner character- 
ize the spirit of the day regarding those internal improvements 
which were of such magnitude as to preclude any private or 
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public corporation being able to cope with the financial and 
engineering problems such river crossings presented except by 
means of ferries. | 


Any discussion of ferries must of lsciaibi be arranged to 


- guit the desired end. If, for example, the treatment were one 


of trails and routes, the ferries would be mere connecting links 
and should be treated as such. If the treatment dealt with rivers, 


the ferries would be incidental to the discussions and might be 


treated in the chronolgical order of their establishment, or accord- 
ing to their position and importance. Again, if a State divided 


itself into well-defined geographic divisions the ferries might 


then be treated as a part of such units. The importance of the 
Mississippi River would probably warrant its being treated, 
insofar as ferries are concerned, in the manner noted second, 
those of the Florida Parishes as a sectional or as a route study 
with equal results, while those of north and central Louisiana 
would seem to fall under the head of route studies. 


_ No attempt has been made at this time to go further back 
into the legal background than the American occupation, and 


with this as a starting point we will have occasion to observe from 


time to time that law and practice were rather divergent. Ferries 


were considered a matter of local interest and an obligation on 


the smaller units of government. The County! Judges in Louisiana 
were men of considerable political influence and responsibility, so 


that by an act of the Territorial Legislature in 1804, it became 


the duty of the judge in each county to grant licenses “to proper 
persons” within his jurisdiction for keeping ferries. The judge 


‘was allowed to charge a fee of $5 for the service, and was to 


require of each person to whom he granted such privilege the 


- posting of a bond of $100 with the County Clerk for the adequate 


performance of his duties. Those duties were, to tend the ferry 


faithfully and to provide all necessary boats, men and implements 
for its maintenance. The clerk was entitled to a fee of $1 for 


his services.? 


If any ferry were located across. waters which divided two 
counties, a license from the judge of either jurisdiction sufficed.? 
It was provided further, that if any individual other than the 


ay Calhoun, “Origin and Early Development of agen Parish Government in Louisiana,” 
loc., cit., XVIII, 56-160. _ 


Ppa op. cit., I, 196 (Act of 1804, 348, ~*~ 
crag of 1804, 350, 2). 
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licensed person transported across those waters within one 
league of the ferry, a fine of $5 would be assessed against such 
persons for the poor of the county.* With the establishment of 
somewhat more democratic forms of government, and as a conse- 
quence of statehood, the Legislature of 1813, adhering to the 
principle that ferries were a matter of local interest and to be 
dealt with best by those familiar with the needs of the section 
in question, passed a law providing that the police juries of the 
respective parishes have the right to establish ferries and to 
“let them out to farm to the highest bidder.’® By way of example, 
a specific instance of how the law operated, when adhered to, is 
to be found in the Baton Rouge Gazette for September 22, 1832: 
Notice,—By virtue of the police regulations for the 

parish of West Baton Rouge, will be offered at public sale 

by the undersigned Judge on Thursday the 27th inst. at the 
court house, between the hours of 10 and 12 a.m. the right of 
keeping a ferry in this parish, opposite Springfield landing. 
The purchaser of said ferry to take possession on the 25th 


of November next. Terms: One year’s credit from the above 


time in a note endorsed to the satisfaction of said J udge. 
L. Favrot. P.J.* 


The matter of ferry regulation came before the Legislature 
some years later when a Senate committee was appointed, with © 
Thomas of Rapides as chairman, to “enquire into the laws respect- 
ing ferries”. On March 13, 1824, he reported a bill, entitled “An 
act to regulate ferries”, which the Senate adopted on that date 
after dispensing with their rules regarding the reading of bills.” 
No record of an enacted law has been found, however. 


_ We shall consider first the Florida Parish ferries. State 
Senator Clark obtained leave on April 5, 1824, to introduce “An 
act to continue in force the act to secure to Robert Badon his 
heirs and assigns the sole and exclusive right of establishing 
and keeping a ferry across the river Tchefoncta in the parish of 
St. Tammany for and during the term of ten years’’. Rules were 
dispensed with; the bill went through three readings and was 
passed on that date.* The concurrence of the House was asked 
on the following day,® but the bill was lost in the ee legis- 


* Ibid. (Act of 1804, 852, 8). 
5 Ibid. (Act of 1818, 158, 5). | 
— Rouge Gazette, September 22, 1832. The notice was dated “West Baten ‘Mees, 
* Louisiana Senate Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 8, March 13, 1824. 
® Ibid., 23, April 5, 1824. The name is now spelled ‘ ‘Tchefuncta”. 
® Louisiana House Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 84, April 6, 1824. 
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lative maze. Early in the next session, Parent of St. ae 4 
proposed a similar bill in the House, securing to ““Madam Badon, 


her heirs’’, etc.!° the ferry privilege. The following day the title | 


was changed to read “Robert Badon” again, and the bill was read 
for the first time after it was noted that the original act granting 
the Badon privilege had been approved on March 18, 1818.1! The 


‘ bill was read a second time on January 21,!* then consideration 


of it ceased for the session. One year later, the committee on 
unfinished business saw fit to reintroduce it on J anuary 9, 1826. 


It passed the House on January 11, 18 but again failed to 
become law. 


In 1826 J dic Mitchell presented a petition to the House te 


a ferry privilege across the “Bogg Chitto” in the Parish of St. 


Tammany. The petition was referred to a special committee, which 
through Parent reported on Feburay 16 by introducing a bill 


granting the request.'* The bill received little attention at the 


hands of the House, but was considered of enough merit to be 
recommended by the joint committee chosen to introduce the more 


important bills before the assembly.5 The ferry was already in 


existence, though by no direct legislative grant of privilege, and _ 
was located “on the public road leading from Covington, in the 
parish of St. Tammany, to Columbia in the State of Mississippi.’’*® 
In 1838, House concurrence was asked in a Senate bill granting the 
privilege at this place to “Mother Holden’’.!? It was considered 


section by section after its third reading on February 8, 1833, 


and amended on Jesse R. Jones’ motion, to include the Uriah 
Smith ferry grant, which was also located on the “Bogue Chitto”. 
The bill as thus amended passed the House’* and received the 
approval of the Governor on February 15.’® It provided that 
“Muhlen Holden” be granted a ferry privilege at that place on 
the Bogue Chitto “known by the name of Mitchell’s ferry,” for 
ten years.” He was required to maintain a good ferry on pain of 


10 Tbid., tan: 76. 1825. 

11 Jbid., 78, January 20, 1825. 

13 Jbid., 80, January 21, 1825. 

18 Ibid., 7 Leg., 2 Sess., 18, January 9, 1826. Second reading was on the following day. 
14 Ibid., 79, February 16, 1826. Name of stream now spelled “Bogue Chitto.” 

16 Ibid., 102, March 15, 1826. 

18 Louisiana Acts, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 26, Section 1 of Act approved February 15, 1833. 


17 Lousiana House Journal, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 37, 41. First reading on January 29, and 
gecond reading on January 31, 1833. 


18 Ibid., 53, February 8, 1833. | 
1° Louisiana Acts, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 26-27, hat 15, 1833. 
Tbid., 26, Section 1. 
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a $10 fine, and “to transport at all reasonable hours in the most 
expeditious manner, all passengers either on foot or horseback.’’?! 
The tolls he was permitted to charge were fixed by law.”? 


In January of 1833 Jones had presented to the House the 
petition of Uriah Smith, “praying the privilege to a ferry on the 
river . . . Borgne [sic] Chitto.” It was referred to the committee 
on proposals and grievances,?* which through Bullard reported 
“An act granting to Uriah Smith the exclusive privilege of keep- 
ing a ferry”. It had its second reading on February 1, and on 
motion of Jones, was added as an amendment to the bill granting 
a ferry privilege to “Mohlen Holden” on February 8.74 This bill 

as enrolled by House and Senate on February 13,25 and approved by 
the Governor two days later,”* gave to Uriah Smith of St. Tam- 
many Parish an exclusive ferry privilege across the Bogue Chitto 
River “at Wright’s (old place now owned by Smith),” for a period 
of ten years, under the same tolls, obligations and penalties as the 
Holden ferry privilege imposed.’ 


Sloan presented the petition of a number of inhabitants of 
the Parish of East Baton Rouge to the House on February 7, 1831, 
asking that Resolve Dresser be granted an exclusive ferry charter 
across the Amite and Comite rivers at Marietta. The petition 
was referred to a special committee composed of Sloan, Edwards 
and L. B. Thibodaux.” On February 28 the committee reported 
a bill entitled “An act to secure to Resolve Dresser, his heirs 
and assigns, the sole and exclusive right of establishing and 
keeping a ferry across the rivers Amite and Comite, for and during 
the term of ten years.’’”® The bill went to its second reading on 
March 2, and then disappeared for the time being. Some under- 
standing of the cause for the petition in the first place, and the © 
question of privilege-granting rights in the second, is evidenced 
by a report of the East Baton Rouge police jury proceedings of — 
June 6, 1831. The parish had granted the ferry privilege to John 


21 Ibid., 26-27, Sections 3 and 4. 


our-w re ca an horse, 

33 Louisiana House Journal, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 22, January 17, 1833. 

34 Tbid., 41, February 1, 1833. 

25 Ibid., 57, February 13, 1833. | 

8° Louisiana Acts, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 26-27, Act approved February 15, 1833. 

37 Ibid., 27, Section 6. 

28 Louisiana House Journal, 10 Leg., 1 Sess., 68, February 7, 1831. 

29 Ibid., 107, February 28, 1831. 

3° Tbid., 111, March 2, 1831. 
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Garner and “in consequence of a petition from John Garner, it 
was ordered that the petitioner be allowed to pay $55 for the 


- privilege of keeping the ferry at Marietta, for the already expired 


six months, and that he be released from keeping the ferry any 
longer.”*! A year later, Sloan again presented a petition, this 


time signed by the inhabitants of St. Helena as well as East Baton 


Rouge Parish.*? It, too, was referred to a special committee, 


- made up this time of Sloan, Kinchen and Leonard, which intro- 


duced a bill of the same title as that of the previous year. 
On January 27, 1832, after both body and title had been amended, 
the bill received the sanction of the House.** The Senate added 
some amendments on February 1,** which the House concurred 
in on the following day,®* and the bill received the signature of | 
the Governor on February 14, 1832. ae 


Under the ferry law, police juries were empowered to farm 
out ferry privileges to the highest bidder, and the manner and 
form of such arrangements are well illustrated by the minutes of 
the East Baton Rouge police jury proceedings under date of June 
7, 1831. “The committee to whom was referred the petition of 
Charles Youngblood, relative to the ferry across the Comite 
[River] at Mrs. Conner’s old place, reported as follows: Resolved 

. that the privilege of keeping said ferry be sold at public 
auction for the space of one year, . .. the purchaser binding 
himself . . . to place on said ferry a good and substantial Flat, 
sufficient to transport across said river in safety, a waggon [sic] 
and three yoke of oxen, . . . also a canou or Skiff for the purpose 
of crossing persons travelling on foot, . . . and shall be allowed 


to charge” certain fixed tolls. Double toll could be charged for 


those landing “above the bridge” and the ferry keeper was 


required “to keep the road between the two landings in order.” 


Bond, to be made at the time of the sale, was to consist of $500, 
“with two good and sufficient securities in the sum of $250, to 


the satisfaction of the Parish Judge.” The notice was ene by 


“‘H. Lanoue, 


31 Baton Rouge Gazette, June.25, 1831, Report dated June 5, 1831. 

33 Louisiana House Journal; -10. Leg., 3 Sess., 15, January 9, ‘1832. 

83 Ibid,, 89, January 27, 1832; 

Jbid., 43, February 1, 1832. 

85 Ibid., 45, February 2, 1832.- 

Tbid., 58, February 14, 1882- 

8t Baton Rouge Gazette, June 25, 1831, ‘ease dated June 1831. The 
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- A memorial of “sundry” inhabitants of East Baton Rouge 
and Livingston parishes, praying a ferry on the Amite River, 
‘was presented to the House on February 23, 1835, by Davidson. 
It was referred to the committee on proposals and grievances.*® 
The bill they reported, and which finally received approval, was 
entitled “An act granting certain powers to the Police Juries of 
East Baton Rouge, Livingston and Jefferson.” It provided that 
the police juries of the first two had authority to give to Kerr 
and Kent an exclusive ferry privilege for ten years across the 
Amite “at Sandy Creek Post Office’, upon such terms and under 
such conditions as they saw fit. Neglect on the part of either jury 
to consider the matter did not invalidate the action of the other 
relating to the ferry privilege. | 


An act was proposed by Bikham on March 8, 1835, “granting 
to Stephan Lee the exclusive privilege of keeping a ferry across 
the river Bogue Chitto, in the parish of Washington.’”*® It was 
considered section by section and adopted on March 24,*! con- | 
curred in by the Senate,*? and signed by the Governor on April 
2.4% The ferry was located “on the road leading from Covington 
to Franklinton, on the river road at Ellis Bluff.’*+ The charter 
was for a ten-year period, during which no other ferry was per- 
mitted to operate for a distance of three miles in either direction. 
Lee was required to keep the ferry during “reasonable hours” 
and was allowed fixed tolls for his services. Jurors, electors, 
militia and “ministers of the gospel’’ were to be crossed gratis.*® 


By an act of March 14, 1836, an exclusive ferry priviiege 
on the Bogue Chitto, “‘at the point where the road leading from 
Covington to Franklinton, in the parish of Washington crosses 
said river,” was granted to David Slocumb. Tolls and rules were 
to be fixed by the police jury of Washington Parish during the 
ten-year period of the charter, and no other ferry was permitted 
to operate within three miles.*¢ } 


- 88 Louisiana House Journal, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 77, February 23, 1835. 
*° Lowisiana Acts, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 169, Section 1 of act approved March 81, 1835. 
*° Louisiana House Journal, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 93, March 8, 1835. 


41 Tbid., 98, 101, 122. wes on Marah 6, second time on 
March 9, and adopted on March 25, 1835. 


43 Tbid., 182, April 1, 1885. 

48 Ibid., 1384, April 2, 1885. 

Louisiana Acte, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 221, PON 1835. 

“5 Ibid., gives the following tolls: Four-wheel wagon and team. 50¢: nines carriage 


foot horned 
35¢; foot passenger, ¢; hogs, sheep or goats, 2¢; cart and team, 


«* Tbid., 12 Leg., 2 Seas., 186, Section 2 of act approved March 14, 1836. 
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By an omnibus act of March 14, 1886, a ferry privilege across 


the Bogue Chitto, “on the old military road,” granted to Richard 


S. Choppel on January 13, 1821, was renewed and given to one 
Joseph Letchworth. The charter was for ten years, under such 
rules and regulations as the police jury of St. Tammany deemed 


- proper.*7 James Duff was granted a ten-year ferry charter across 


the Amite near his home, on March 14, 1836. The police jury 
of East Baton Rouge was to fix the tolls, and make the necessary 
regulatory arrangements.*® A ferry privilege across the river | 
“Tanchpahoe,” “at the point where the road leading from Madi- 

sonville to Montpelier, crosses said river, being about one mile © 


below the Chappopelin”, was granted to Wm. Robertson by an 
act approved March 14, 1886. The police jury of St. Tammany 


Parish was authorized to set the tolls and to make all needed 
provisions and restrictions governing the ferry’s operation.* 


We turn now to a brief survey of legislative references to 


ferries in north and central Louisiana. On March 2, 1824, Thomas 


of Rapides Parish introduced “An act authorizing Charles T. 
Scott to establish a ferry on Red River at the town of Cass- 
andra.’’®° The bill underwent its second and third readings, was 
passed by the Senate®! and went to the House for concurrence 
on March 9,5? but no further reference to the project was found. 


It is not only interesting but singular that one of the most 
distant ferries from the center of the State’s population, one not 


- even indicated on the maps of the earlier period,®* should be that 
which received the most attention insofar as the printed record 
goes. What is known on present day maps as Grand Lake,™ 


situated between Calcasieu and White lakes in southwest Loui- 
siana, was in 1824 termed “Lake Mermentou.’® Today, the river 
leading into it is known as the Mermentau. The ferry was located 
at the junction of that river with Bayou Nezpique. This site was 
designated as “Indian Village’ by Tanner® in 1825, and was 


located in the vicinity of the present village of Mermentau, 


Tbid., 186-187. 
_ £8 Tbid., 187, Section 4. 
49 Ibid., Section 3. Name now spelled ‘“‘Tangipahoa”. 
5° Louisiana Senate Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 1, March 2, 1824. 
51 Tbid., 5, 9, 


532 Louisiana H ournal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 6, March 9, 1824. 

53 See Me (1825). 

1982. Of. Official Road Map of Louisiana, efining Company, 933; Standard Road 
Map of Arkansas and Louisiana, Standard Oil “Company. 1 933. 


55 See Tanner’s Map (1825). 
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approximately four miles southeast of Jennings, Louisiana.®"? A 
trail led to this place from Opelousas as early as 1825.5* C. La- 
vergne of Opelousas County gave notice on January 12, 1824, 
that he intended to introduce an act “granting to Hypolithe 
Guidry the exclusive privilege of a ferry across the river Mer- 
mentou, in the parish of St. Landry.’®™ It went through its — 
various readings® and on amendment was passed by the House 

on January 16, was concurred in by the Senate on January 21,° 

and signed by the Governor on February 28, 1824.°* The act 
provided for a ten-year ferry charter, and no other ferry was 
to operate within a distance of six miles in either direction on 
pain of $10 a day penalty for so doing. Jurors, electors and 
militia were exempted from rent but all others were required 

_by law to pay fixed rates. | 


Leon Sugar, in noting the establishment of this ferry, called 3 
attention to the varied spellings the Mermentau passed through, 
and concluded that “Ignorance of, or indifference towards the 
Calcasieu country is noticable.”® I have noted place names much 
- Closer to the center of the State’s population, however, where 
the variation in spelling has been great and would seem due to 


such causes as reporters’ carelessness, printers’ errors, and trans- 
lators’ indifference. 


Guidry sold out to “John Mouton, Jr.” in 1825, and in order 
to secure the privilege for Mouton, Lavergne introduced a bill 
revoking the Guidry act and transferring the privilege to Mou- 
ton. The bill had its first reading on January 5,°* and was 
carried by the House after amendments on January 10, con- 
curred in by the Senate on January 12," and approved by the © 
Governor on February 3, 1826. The act provided that since — 


57 Map of Louisiana Showing State Highway System (April 20, 1932). 
58 See Tanner’s Map (1825). 
5° Louisiana House Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 14, January 12, 1824. 
Tbid., 20-22, January 14 and 16, 1824. | 
61 Jbid., 28, January 16, 1824. 
%3 Louisiana Senate Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 19, January 19 and 21, 1824. 
6 Leg., 2 Sess., 78, February 28, 1824. 
Acts, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 46-50, Act ap February 2 1824. 


established Loaded cart and team, 50¢; cart horse, 37 Piiceien, : 


Sugar, loc. cit., X, 90. 

*¢ Louisiana House Journal, 7 Leg., 2 Sess., 15, January 4, 1826. 
Tbid., 16, January 5, 1826. 

$8 Tbid., 28, January 10, 1826. 

6° Ibid., January 12, 1826. 
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Guidry had sold his privilege _ ferry to Mouton, the Guidry 
grant was repealed, and a ten-year charter was granted to Mouton 
in its place. In one instance the tolls allowed Mouton were higher 
than in the previous act, and the toll list was lengthened,” indicat- 
ing thereby some development of the region. Mouton received 
protection against other ferries for a distance of eight miles in 
either direction, instead of six under the Guidry act. A fine of $10 
for a violation of this clause was made payable to the Parish of 
St. Landry. Neglect of his ferry duties made Mouton liable to a 
fine of $10 per day. J urors, electors ae militia were to be given 
free crossing." 


Two years later, Jacques Dupré of Opelousas County gave 
the House notice that he intended to introduce an act amendatory 
to the Guidry-Mouton ferry act of February 3, 1826," but no 
further record was found of the bill. On December 30 of the 
same year, N. Declouet of Attakapas gave the Senate notice that 
he intended to introduce an act similar in title™* to the Dupré 
bill of the preceding session. It was introduced on the following 


day,5 and was adopted by the Senate on January 7, 1829.7*° The | 


House concurred on January 19,” and the bill received the ap- 
proval of the Governor on January 23.78 The act provided that 
the police jury of St. Landry be authorized to fix the place the 
ferry should be kept, and further amended the charter so that 


he was protected against other ferries for a distance of six miles 
| rather than eight in either direction.” 


- The-remainder of the legislation with regard to this ferry 
was a case of much ado and little done. In 1833 a petition of 


certain inhabitants of Lafayette and St. Landry parishes, asking 


that Cyprien Arceneaux be granted a ferry privilege, was pre- 
sented to the House. It was, on motion, referred to the committee 


on proposals and grievances.®° Some weeks later Cornelius Voor- 


hies of Lafayette moved that the committee’s report be con- 


v1 64, above; Acts, 7 Leg., 2 Sess., 26-28, Act approved 3, 


1826. sha wagon and team, 75¢; "four-wheel pleasure carria ages, 
g and and horse, 25¢; footman, 12%¢; horned cattle, per hea 
orse, mare or mule, ; shtep and hogs, per head, 4¢. 


Louisiana 2 Sess., 26-28, Act approved February 3, 1826. 

73 Louisiana House Journal, 8 Leg., 2 Sess., 36, January 31, 1828. 

™ Louisiana Senate Journal, 9 ‘Leg., 1 Sess., 41-42, December 30, 1828. 

 Ibid., 42, 45. First reading on December 31, 1828, and second on January 6, 1829. 
47, January 7, 1829. 

Ibid., 56, January 19, 1829. 


8 Louisiana Acts, 9 Leg., 1 Sess., 28-80, Act No. 18 approved January 23, 1829. 
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considered. Rice Garland then proposed that the scheint: be | 
instructed to report a bill in favor of Arceneaux, but the motion 
was rejected.*! On the next day the House renewed its con- 
sideration of the report, and on this day Garland moved that 
the House again refer the petition to the committee with explicit 
instructions to report a bill repealing the second section of the 
act of January 23, 1829, which gave the privilege to Mouton, and 
also to determine if Mouton’s charter had not been forfeited. 
The first portion of the resolution was adopted by the House, 
20 to 9, but the latter part was rejected, 28 to 6.8 In compliance 
_ with this House order, C. A. Bullard for the committee introduced 
on March 4 “An act to repeal the second section of an act en- 
titled ‘An act to grant to Hipolite Guidry the exclusive privilege 
to establish and keep a ferry on the Mermentau river, in the 
parish of St. Landry, for a determinate number of years, and 
to grant said privilege to John Mouton jr., under the conditions 
therein mentioned’ ”’, and approved on January 238, 1829.%* The 


act went through its second reading,®* but its late introduction 


probably doomed any hopes for its passage during that session. 


During the next session, Cornelius Voorhies introduced a 
bill extending “Jean Mouton fils’ privileges with regard to keep- 
ing the “Mementao” ferry,® and after amendment the bill passed 
the House as “An act to extend the privilege of keeping ferries 
to Jean Mouton jr., John H. Harmonson and David Whitesides,” 
on February 18, 1834.** The bill apparently got no farther, for 
_ it did not become law under that title. In the 1835 session the 
ferry again came in for legislative attention when Lewis gave 
notice that he intended to introduce an act amendatory to the 
act of January 23, 1829.87 This bill received the approbation of 
the Governor on March 28, 1835.8* It repealed the clause of the . 
previous act which authorized the recovery of fines for the use 
of St. Landry Parish.® . 


$1 Tbid., 81, January 24, 1833. 
83 Ibid., 79, February 28, 1833. 
88 Tbid., 82, March 4, 1833. 
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In several instances to be noted, the term ferry meant some- 
thing more than a mere lake or river crossing. The next ferry 
_ to be discussed falls into this class. The legislation concerning it 
is by no means voluminous, and yet it is spread out over nearly 
the whole of the period under consideration and illustrates a 
development in the promotion of schemes of this nature that 
seems worthy of consideration. | 


_ On November 19, 1824, Frederick Rentrop gave the House 

notice that he planned to introduce a bill entitled “An act to 
establish a ferry from the Attakapas to the Canal Lafourche in 
the parish of Assumption.’® It passed through its various read- 
ings and was adopted by the House,®! amended by the Senate,” 
and signed by the Governor.®* The act provided that a ten-year 
ferry privilege be granted to “Leufroy Carlin, of St. Mary parisn 
in the county of Attakapas.”’ The ferry was to cross “‘the Lake[s] 
Plat, Palourde, de Jones and Verret, or by the route of Lake Plat, 
_ Bayou Long, Lake Verret to the lower part of the canal Lafourche 
in the Parish of Assumption.”®* It was made the duty of the 
police jury to determine the number of ferry barges, boats or . 
“pnlat-forms” the privilege holder be required to maintain, but — 
the Legislature fixed the maximum tolls.® If higher tolls were 
charged, a penalty of $20 was recoverable, and if the ferryman 
neglected his duties under the act he was liable to a fine of $100. 
Others were permitted to make a crossing in their own boats, 
but if they charged a toll, they were liable to a fine of $40, one- 
half to the informer and one-half to the parish. Militiamen were 
to be transported free. Carlin was required to be provided at 
all times with “good provisions and liquors for the use of the 
passengers and corn for their horses.’ 


Before this bill had been well dtasted on its way through 
the House, a supplementary act was introduced by Andre Le- 
blanc,®? and became law a month and a half after the original 


°° Louisiana House Journal, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 6, November 19, 1824. 
®1 Jbid., 7, 20. First reading on November 22, third reading on December 1, 1824. 

93 Toid., December 7, 1824. é 

98 Tbid., December 16, 1824; Louisiana Actes, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 18-20, Act approved 
December 16, 

% Louisiana Acts, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 18-20, Act approved December 16, 1824. 
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_ grant to Carlin. The new act® provided that the ferry privilege 
be granted to “Frederick Rentrop of the parish of Assumption, 
County of Lafourche, his heirs and assigns,” instead of to Carlin. 
The ferry was routed “across Lakes Verret, Jone, Palourde, and 
Plat, or by the route of Lakes Verret, bayou Long, and Lake Plat, 
from the mouth of the canal leading from bayou Lafourche to 
the lower part of bayou Teche.” This privilege was for ten years | 
from the date of the supplementary act. The tolls were un- 
changed.*® A final reference to the ferry was an act introduced 
by Aime Guillet in 1833,’ which provided that when the Rentrop 
ferry privilege ran out on January $1, 1835, it would be the right 
of the police jury of Assumption to grant the charter there- 
after.1% 


A second ferry of this nature emanated from the same region. | 
On January 12, 1824, N. Declouet of Attakapas submitted to the 
Senate a petition of “several inhabitants” of the parishes of St. 
Martin, Lafayette and St. Mary, asking the establishment of a 
ferry. On motion it was referred to a special committee composed 
of Declouet, Major Clark and Charles Derbigny.’*? A week later 
Declouet reported a bill on behalf of the committee, entitled “an 
act to establish a ferry between the Bayou Plaquemines in the 
parish of Iberville, and Fausse Pointe Landing in the parish of 
St. Martin”, and at this time the bill underwent its second reading 
and was made the order of the day for the morrow.’ It passed 
the Senate on January 21, and was sent to the House for concur- 
rence on the following day.’ The bill received its first read- 
ing in the House on that day,!® its second on February 2,!° its 
third reading was postponed on February 12, the bill was 
rejected on the next day,!°* and the Senate was so informed on 
the 16th.*% The project had received the requisite publicity 
during the session, so that despite its defeat it was brought up 


8 Louisana Acts, 7 Leg., 1 Sess., 58, Section 1 of Act approved January 31, 1825. 


100 Louisiana House Journal, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 37, 38, 41, ot. i 105. Notice given — 
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- again in the Senate at the next session and House concurrence 


was again requested.4° The House adopted the bill this time 
with certain amendments! which were acceptable to the Senate, 
and the bill was duly enrolled by that body on January 5, 1825,112 


and signed by the Governor on January 18.11% 


Under this act, a ten-year ferry charter was granted to 
“Ursin Gonsoulin, Timoléon Gonsoulin, Joseph Gonsoulin, Derma- 
court Gonsoulin, and Harpin Gonsoulin.”"4* It was to operate 
“between the Bayou Plaquemines, in the parish of Iberville, and 
the landing of Fausse Points in the parish of St. Martin.”™5 It 
was made the duty of the police jury of St. Martin to fix the num- 
ber of boats which the ferrymen were to maintain and to make all 
necessary regulations.'!* The owners were obliged to “keep a good 
steamboat, or other solid and commodious boat with a good room 
for passengers”, and to provide victuals and liquors for the pas- 
sengers and “Indian corn” for the horses.27 Any neglect of duty 
on the part of the ferry owners rendered them liable to a fine of 
from $100 to $300,4* and any others who operated a ferry 


within two leages from the Bayou Plaquemine, or within one 


leage above and four below Fausse Pointe landing was liable to 
a fine of not less than $20 nor more than $100 for each offense.*® 
All fines recoverable under the act were to be paid over to the 
benefit of the State. Suits under this clause could be brought 
only by the District Attorney of the parish in which the de- 
linquent had residence.!”° The tolls were fixed by the law, and 
resembled steamboat fares rather than mere ferry tolls.** 


The petition of N. H. Davis, requesting a ferry charter for a 
crossing over the Bayou Vermillion, resulted in the appointment 
of a special House committee for its consideration. This committee, 


110 Louisiana House Journal, 7 Leg., 1 ‘Gees, 24-25, December 6, 1824. 
2111 Jbid., 49, December 22, 1824. | | 

113 Jbid., 62, January 5, 1825. 

118 Louisiana Acts, 7 rg 1 Sess., 84-88, Act approved January 18, 1825. 
114 Jbid., 84, Section 1. 

118 Jbid., Title of the act. — 

116 Tbid., Section 2. 

117 Ibid., 36, Section 5. 
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through its chairman, Jean Mouton of Lafayette Parish, reported 
by introducing a bill granting to Davis the privilege 
.requested.!22 The act had its second reading on January 22, 
1827,123 and its third on the 29th, after which it was amended 


and passed by that body.!24 No further record of the bill has been 
found. 


J.M.B. Thompson of Catahoula Parish gave notice on Janu- 
ary 28, 1830,!25 and introduced on the following day, an act 
securing to Charles B. Harvey “the sole and exclusive privilege 
of establishing a ferry across Little River in the parishes of 
Catahoula and Natchitoches.”!** The bill received the assent of 
the House,!27 was concurred in by the Senate,}** and signed by 
the Governor by March 15, 1830.12° The ferry was to be located 
“at that point where the road recently cut out by said Harvey, 
from Harrisonburg, intersects said river’’.1% The charter was 
granted for twenty years, twice as long as customary.**! Maxi- 
mum tolls'*? were established by the act. No other ferry was 
permitted to operate within a distance of five miles in either 
direction on pain of a $5 fine for each day’s illegal operation. A 
reciprocal condition was placed on Harvey, for if it was ever 


determined that he had neglected his duties, a fine of $5 per day 
might be assessed against him.1* 


Leon Sugar wrote in the Lowsiana H istorical enue 
that “There are lines on the old maps that, to the mind of the 
writer, indicate that there was a ferry across Calcasieu river at 
a point near what is even unto this day known as Perkins’ ferry; _ 
and that the Old Spanish Trail, from east to west and from west — 
to east passed over the Calcasieu river.’!*4 The Perkins ferry 
he noted, had its origin in the period under study. In 1828, J. 


122 Louisiana House Journal, 8 Leg., 2 Sess., 23, January 19, 1827. 
123 Jbid., 25, January 22, 1827. 
124 Tbid., 33, January 29, 1827. 
125 Tbid., 9 Leg., 2 Sess., 35, January 28, 4520. 
126 Tbid., 36, January 29, 1830. 
4187 Tbid., 91, March 8, 1830. 
128 Tbid., 100, March 10, 18380. 
129 Tbid., 110. March 15, 1830. 


180 Louisiana Acts, 9 Leg., 2 Sess., 72-74, Act approved March 15, 1830. Harrisonburg 
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Dupré of St. Landry presented a petition to the House from 
several inhabitants residing on the “Quelqueshue” River asking 
that a ferry be established. A special committee, composed of 
Dupré, John Moore and L. Foster, was appointed to consider the 
petition.4> It reported with a bill entitled ‘‘an act to grant to 
James Barnett the exclusive privilege of keeping a ferry on the 
_river Calcucio [sic] in the parish of St. Landry.’’!** The bill went 
through its second reading!*? and disappeared from the journal. 
The terry name alluded to by Sugar came no doubt from the 
charter granted to one “Rees Perkins” two years later. The bill 
was introduced by S. W. Wikoff of St. Landry on February 3, 
1830,1** was passed by the House on March 8, by the Senate 


on March 10,1 and was signed by the Governor on March 
15, 1830. 


A petition of “Many inhabitants of Iberville parish” request- 
ing the establishment of a ferry over Bayou Plaquemine was pre- 
sented to the House on February 14, 1832, by Robertson. It was 
referred to a committee composed of Robertson, Bernard of 
Lafayette and Thomas Nicholls of Ascension.'*! Two days later, 
Robertson, on behalf of the committee, reported by introducing 
“an act securing to Bazile Glavier . . . the exclusive right of 
establishing and keeping a ferry across the Bayou Plaquemine 
for and during the term of ten years.’”!*2 The bill passed the 
House on March 24,}** the Senate on March 28,1*4 and was signed 
by the Governor on April 2, 1832.1*° The ferry was to be located 
at “Indian Village” and other ferrymen were prohibited from 
approaching closer than two miles on pain of a fine of $5 per 
day. If Glavier failed to perform his duties under the act, he 
too was liable to a fine of $5 per day. Tolls were not fixed by the 


act, but the police jury of Therville Parish was authorized to set 
the tariff.1*¢ 
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During the 1833 of the Legislature, a 
petition of James McDaniel of St. Landry Parish, praying a ferry 
privilege, was presented by Rice Garland. The petition was 
referred to the committee on propositions and grievances.!*7? This 
committee, through its chairman, C. A. Bullard of Natchitoches, 
reported a bill granting to the petitioner an exclusive ferry privi- 
lege “over the bayou Courtableau at the junction of the bayou 
Crocadile and Boeuf, in the parish of St. Landry.’’*® The bill 
went through its various readings, was passed by the House 
and Senate and signed by the Governor.'** The bill as thus passed 
provided for a ten-year privilege beginning April 18, 1833. — 
McDaniel was permitted to collect the same tolls he was already 
authorized to charge by the police jury of St. Landry Parish, 
provided that they were properly posted at the ferry approaches. 
He was liable to a fine of $11 in case he overcharged anyone, 
or failed in providing adequate daily service. If the ferry was out 
of order for more than one month, his charter was automatically 
forfeited. For the privilege granted, McDaniel was required to 
pay to the Parish of St. Landry each April the sum of $25, after 
which no parish or state tax would be levied against him. Failure 
to pay this fee worked a forfeit of the charter. Any other person 
operating a ferry within one mile in either direction on the 
bayous Courtableau, Crocodile or Boeuf, would be held liable to 
a fine of $10 for each day such ferry operated illegally, and the 
forfeit was to be paid over to the legal ferryman.'° 


J. Bossier gave notice on January 380, 1837, of his intention 
to introduce an act granting to one “Charles A. Sewell’ an 
exclusive ferry privilege “across the Red River at Shrive, in 
the parish of Natchitoches’’.15! At the first reading of the bill 
the name was spelled “Suvall’’.452 About a month later when the 
matter came up for consideration, action on it was indefinitely 
postponed.1** 


On January 16, 1837, Robert Haile presented the petition of 
“sundry citizens of Louisiana” praying the privilege of a ferry 


147 Louisiana House Journal, 11 alk 1 Sess., 14, January 10, 1833. 
148 Tbid., 27, January 18, 1833. 
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across the Atchafalaya River at the mouth of the Bayou “de 


Glaze”. The request was referred to a special committee consisting 
of Haile, Couvillon and Wells.1** It reported through Haile, on 
the following day, by introducing “An act to grant the right of 
Ferry to Mr. J. M. Smith,” which underwent its first reading at 


that time.+55 The bill was taken up on February 8, and tabled.15* 


On the following day it was considered section by section and 
adopted by the House.'5? No further record of the bill has been 
found. 


An act granting to “Jean Baptiste Guidry of the parish of 
St. Martin, the privilege of keeping a ferry at the junction of 
the Bayous, Teche and Fusilier, on the public road leading from 
St. Martinsville to Opelousas and on the boundary line of the 
parishes of St. Martin and St. Landry”, was introduced by Briant 
on January 12, 1837.45* A second bill or probably a garbled report 
of the first, granting the same privilege to one “G. B. Gindroz” 
was introduced on February 2, but was tabled.*® On February 8, 
the Guidry bill was considered section by section, and adopted by 


_ the House after amendment. On this day the name was spelled 


“Y. B. Guidro”’.!© The bill as it received the Governor’s signature 
on March 9, granted the privilege to “John Baptiste Guidroy”.1* 
The act provided for a ten-year charter at the abovementioned 
place where Guidry was to maintain a ferryboat big enough for 
a four-wheeled carriage and its team.’ The privilege was to begin | 
six months after the date of the act, that is, on September 9, 
1837.18 It was required that the ferry go into operation within 
two months after that date or the charter would be voided.!* 
Any person operating another ferry at this place was made liable 


under the law to a fine of $20 for each offense. Proceeds from 
‘ such fines were in this case made payable to the “Benevolent 


254 Ibid., 13, January 16, 1837. 
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Society of St. Martinsville.”!?® Tolls were definitely established 
by the Legislature and we the militia and jurors were 
exempted.1®© 


Let us turn now to the third group of ferries, thoes crossing 
the Mississippi River. On January 9, 1826, “Mr. Johnston” pre- 
sented the petition of William Jones, asking a ferry privilege. 
It was referred to \s special committee composed of “Johnston’”’, 
Jacques Dupré and; J. W. Bowie.’* Nine days later, “Mr. John-_ 
son” reported for the committee by introducing “an act granting 
to Wm. Jones the right of establishing a ferry on the Mississippi | 
river; in the parish of Concordia, opposite to Fort Adams’’.!«® 
A second petition for a similar grant was presented by P. G. | 
Voorhies to the Senate, and that body asked for a joint committee | 
to consider the conflicting claims. The Senate committee was 
made up of Scott and Smith of Concordia.’® The House members 
of the joint committee were Austin Williams, J. W. Bowie and 
Bossier. The Jones ferry bill was tabled on its third reading — 
before the House,?”° with the view of awaiting the report of the 
joint committee. It reported through Williams on February 13, 
that they were unable to come to any agreement on the two 
petitions, and asked therefore that they be discharged from 
further consideration of the subject. Their report was adopted.!™ 
On March 3, the Jones bill was definitely rejected’”? and the 
Voorhies bill, thus given the inner position, received the approval 
of the Governor on April 7, 1826.178 The act provided that Peter 
G. Voorhies of Avoyelles Parish be authorized to cut a road “from 
the ferry of Avoyelles where he now resides to the Mississippi 
river opposite Fort Adams, on the most direct route he may deem 
eligible, crossing the Red River at a point below the mouth of 
the Black river.” He was also granted a twenty-year ferry privi- 
lege across the Red River, provided that he kept the road open 
from the Avoyelles ferry to the Mississippi. His Red River ferry 
3. 
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was to have no competitor above or below for a distance of six 
miles. Tolls were fixed by the law, although militia, jurors and 
electors were exempted from payment.1™4 


Undoubtedly one of the busiest of Louisiana ferries was that 
located at New Orleans. In 1827, a five-year exclusive steam 
ferry privilege was granted to Auguste Coyault, Bazile Gosselin, 
and others on condition that their one or more steamboats ia 
_ front of the city of New Orleans “‘be always in readiness to cross 
the river at any time,” be large enough to hold four carriages 
at one time, and the ferry possess a cabin “so spacious as to. 
contain at least twenty passengers.’ Tolls were established 
by the law.!"* Any other person who transported across the river 
within the limits of New Orleans for hire was required to forfeit, 
on conviction, $50 for each offense, which was to be paid to the 
benefit of Charity Hospital.’7* The bill was faulty in that it failed 
to provide a ferry landing, so that later in the same session, a 
Senate bill was presented to the House for concurrence!” to 
correct the oversight. New Orleans had no permanent docks or 
wharves at this time but made use of the levees for the unloading 


_ of merchandise. The regulation of harbor conditions was far from 


well controlled either by State or municipal authority. Some “half 
man, half alligator” river man was as likely as not to tie up his 
boat at just the point required by the ferry for despatching its 
load. This act, which was designed to “secure a safe landing to 
the ferry boats which ply between the city of New Orleans and 
the opposite shore,” went to its third House reading on March 
13, 1827, after the rules had been dispensed with, and was passed 
by that body on the same date,1” enrolled by the Senate on the 
15th,1®° and approved by the Governor on the following day.’ 


At the end of this five-year period, the charter was granted 
to “Jean Baptiste Dupeire, Francois Gaienne and others” for a 
ten-year period.18? By the act of 1833, the ferry owners were 


76 The tolls established by the act were: Four-wheel carriage, two or more horses, $1; 
four-wheel wagon, two or more horses, $1; each gig or pleasure carriage 50¢; man and 


: horse, 37%4¢; one-horse wagon or cart, 50¢; each horse, mule or cow, 10¢; each sheep, goat 
or hog, 4¢. | 


175 Greiner, op. cit., I, 197-198 (Act of 1827, 20, 1). 
17¢ The following tolls were ed in the act: Each foot 


passenger, 12%4¢; every 
horse, mule or Soda 50¢; every head of cattle, 25¢; chair, $1; empty cart, 75¢, four-wheel 
carriage, $1.50; empty wagon, $1. 


177 Greiner, op. cit., I, 197-198 (Act of 1827, 22, 8). 


178 Louisiana House Journal, 8 Leg., 1 Sess., 82, March 13, 1827. 
179 Ibid. 


180 Tbid., 86, March 15, 1827. | 
181 Louisiana Acts, 8 Leg., 1 Sess., 94-96, Act approved March 6, 1827. 
+183 Tbid., 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 147-150, Act approved April 1, 18388. 
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required to maintain “a sufficient snuiiiei of skiffs for saale times 
when the steamboat shall hapen to be stopped as a consequence 
of some accident, or at night if it shall be absolutely necessary 
to cross the river.’’!** The tolls remained the same as under the 
act of 1827 with three exceptions.!** Fines collected under this 
new act were to be paid to the “Orphan Boys asylum of New 
Orleans” rather than to Charity Hosiptal.** The act provided 
for a ferry landing by making it the duty of the city council of 
New Orleans to deliver over to the ferry company “A safe and 
convenient place for their landing, 100 feet wide, situated op- 
posite St. Louis Church as the most central place.’’!** This land- 
_ing space was protected by the law so that any other boat landing 
or tying up there would be liable to a maximum fine of $100, 
and it was the right of the Captain of the Port of New Orleans | 
to push off or cut away any such offenders. Suits for damages 
relating to this clause of the charter could be brought only sf 
the company itself.1*7 


What would ostensibly be considered a New Orleans ferry 
is treated in this paper under the head of the Lafayette ferry. 
The division of the city into separate faubourgs took place in 
1836.1*° During 1837, one of the privileges granted in the charter 
of the New Orleans Floating Dry Dock Company was that “it 
should have the power to own and maintain a ferry boat or ferry 
boats, and to charge the same rates of ferriage as the ferry boats 
of the city of New Orleans, provided, that this section shall not 
be construed as to effect any exclusive privileges already granted 
by law to other individuals.”*™ 


The practice of granting ferry privileges to builders of 8 sec- 
tions of road is illustrated in the following account. Early in 
the year 1824. “Roberts submitted to the House the report of the 
commissioners appointed by a resolution of this House to examine 
certain roads in the interior of the State.” This report was 
referred to a special committee composed of Roberts, Joseph 
Nicholas and Tournier.*° The committee — by introduc- | 


188 Tbid., 147, Section 1. _ 


184 Tbid., Section 2, following tolls: Each four-wheel carriage, wago 
cart, $1; each horse atta fo such ‘vehicles, 60¢; herd of ten or more eatile, cach 87% 
185 Tbid., 148, Section 38. 


186 Tbid., 150, Section 9. 


187 Jbid. 

188 “On March 8 1836, the act of division of the into three municipalities went into 
effect."".—Horace P. hillips, “Bonded Debt of New 8s, 1822 to 1920 Inclusive,” in 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, III, 597. 


18° Louisiana Acts, 13 Leg., 1 Sess., 92-93, Act No. 100 approved March 13, 1837. 
190 Louisiana House Journal, 6 Leg., 2 Sess., 22, January 14, 1824. 
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ing “An act to lay out and complete a road from the junction 
of the Red River with the Mississippi to the Avoyelle Island.” 


_ The bill had a second reading,’*? but was tabled on the third’? — 


and disappeared from the record. Under the law passed March 
25, 1818, a ferry privilege had been granted by the police jury 
to James Hayes, across the Mississippi River where the Red River 


joined it. By 1883, he had been in possession of the right for 


some twenty years.’** The ferry was unquestionably an important 
one. Tanner’s map*® shows that the Natchez-Woodville road and 
the Holmesville-Liberty-Woodville road converge on that point, 
and in the year 1825 led to Avoyelles Court House, then south 
to Sweatz on the Opelousas-Alexandria road. A road project 
leading up the Red River to Natchitoches was popular and an 

entrepreneur of the first order, John H. Harmanson, came to see 
the possibility of profit from it. He requested the privilege of 
“keeping a ferry across the Mississippi river at the mouth of 
Red river, and of keeping a ferry across the Mississippi, at or 


near the most eligible point upon said Cut Off.” The charter 


granted him was for a ten-year term, and provided that he “cut 


a road across the Mississippi Swamp to a certain point on the 
Mississippi called Shreeves Cut Off,” and keep the same in good 


order. The police jury of West Feliciana was authorized to set 


the rates of toll except for electors, jurors and the militia, who 


were to be crossed gratuitously.!*? The general law under which 
Hayes held his privilege from the police jury seemed in this case 
doomed by the special legislation, so that it was Hayes’ next move 
to attempt the acquisition of a privilege fully as strong legally 
as Harmanson’s. On January 4, 1832, Robert Haile gave notice 
that he intended to introduce a bill granting certain supplemen- 


_ tary privileges to John Harmanson.’* It went through its first’ 
~ and second readings? and on January tenth was referred to a 


special committee, along with a petition from James Hayes. The 
committee was composed of William Voorhies of Avoyelles, Rob- 


7 Ibid., 27-28, January 21, 1824. 
193 Jbid., 33, January 22, 1824. 

Jbid., 42, January 28, 1824. 

_ 104 Tbid., 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 33, January 25, 1833. 
195 See Tanner’s Map (1825). 


196 Lo Acts, 10 Leg., 1 Sess., 92, Act approved March 25, 1831. Shreve’s Cutoff 
is the one in the act. 


297 Ibid. 

198 Louisiana House Journal, 10 rans 3 Sess., 9, January 4, 1832. 
19° Jbid., 11, January 5, 1832. 

200 Ibid., 13, January 6, 1832. 
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ert Haile of West Feliciana and Lecompte.*" On Friday, January 
13, 1832, the committee made a report stating that “The route 
performed by him [Hayes] is different from the one which crosses 
at the ferries of Harmanson, and is considered of great advantage | 
to the public during the high water at which time the other route 
cannot be used.” The report went on to point out that competition 
would exist between the two routes, “thereby securing effectually 
to the public good roads and safe conveyances for crossing.” The 
committee recommended a substitute for the Harmanson bill 
above, entitled “An act granting certain privileges to James 


Hayes and for other purposes.” Haile announced his dissension, 


but the bill went to its first reading? and its second on January 
16, 1882.28 | 


Almost two months later Haile moved that the House con- | 
sider the Hayes bill, and the House adopted the first section which 
granted to John H. Harmanson the right to cut a road from his 
house on the Mississippi river “up the bed of said river to the | 
settlement on Bayou de Glaize.” The whole bill passed on motion 
of Louis Allard by a vote of 15 to 11, as amended, and the title 
was changed to read “An act granting to John H. Harmanson, — 
certain privileges, and for other purposes.”2%* The competition 
between these two men for legislative recognition was by no means 
over, for on the next day, Rice Garland moved a reconsideration 
of the bill and it was immediately tabled on the motion of Voor- 
hies.2 The day following, Haile moved that the bill be taken up 
again, and Voorhies promptly proposed that “James Hayes” be 
substituted for Harmanson. The amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 22 to 18, and the whole bill again passed the House by 
a vote of 22 to 15.2% The Senate concurred on the 26th,” and | 
the bill became a law by the Governor’s signature on March 29.28 
The act was practically a duplicate of that approved on March 
25, 1831,2 except that the road and ferry locations were made 
more explicit. Harmanson was authorized to “cut a road from 
Shreeve’s Cutoff on the right bank of the Mississippi river up 
the Old bed of said river and from thence to the settlements of 

201 Tbid., 16, January 10, 1832. 


202 Thid., 9, January 4, 1832. 
203 Tbid., 90, March 12, 1832. 


205 Thid., 93. March 1%. 1832. 

206 Ibid., March 14, 1832. 

207 Ibid., 107, March 26, 1832. 

208 Ibid., 119, March 80, 1832. 
209 Louisiana Acts, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 130, Act approved March, 29, 1832. 
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the Bayou de Glaize,” and the ferry privilege was that “across 
the Mississippi river immediately below what is called Shreeves 
Cut-off.”’21° 


The next Legislature found the problem was still unsettled. 


Isaac Johnson of East Feliciana gave notice of a new act supple- 


mentary to the previous Harmanson acts.”"4 It was introduced 
on January 22, 1833,7!2 and had come to its third reading by 
March 4, at which time it was referred to the committee on 
propositions and grievances,?!* and there died, for no further 


reference could be found to the bill. A probable factor in its — 


demise was the petition presented by Robin on January 22, from 


several inhabitants of the parishes of Avoyelles and Pointe 
~Coupée, praying that Hayes be granted the ferry privilege at 


“Shreeves Cut-off.” The petition was referred to the committee 
on internal improvements.”44 Robin reported for this committee 


- that the ferry Hayes had held for twenty years under the act 


of 1813, which permitted police juries to farm out ferry privi- 
leges, had been injured by the special legislative acts of March 
25, 1831 and March 29, 1832, granting to John H. Harmanson 
certain ferry privileges previously recorded. Robin pointed out 
further, that the cutoff of the point of Red river had carried away 
the greater part of Hayes’ plantation and all his establishments. 
The committee’s recommendation that the ferry charters be 
granted as under the law of 1813, rather than by special legisla- 
tive or executive acts, then received the acquiesence of the House, 


for the report was adopted.?15 


Parker, in 1884, mentioned that “There is a road from the 
mouth of the Red River along its banks to Alexandria and this, 


we were afterwards informed, is the best route; but it was 70 


miles below us; and whoever takes it must go down in a boat.”’2!¢ 
There must have been some question about at least a portion of 
Harmanson’s road at this time for on January 19, 1835, Robert 
Haile, his old champion, gave notice of an act supplementary to 


_ $10 Ibid. 
211 Louisiana House edie. 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 22, January 16, 1833. 
213 Tbid., 30, January 22, 1833. 
218 Tbid., 88, March 4, 1838. 
214 Tbid., 29, January 22, 1833. 
215 Louisiana Acts, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 130, iieanameiin March 29, 1889. 


316 Parker, Trip to the end Téase, OT. Parker started to Alexandria from Natchez, 
Mississippi. 
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the Harmanson act of 1831.27 The second section of this act 
provided that O. T. Orr and Francis Routh be commissioners to 
examine the road built by Harmanson and report to the police 
juries of West Feliciana and Pointe Coupée whether he had — 
complied with the requirements under the act of 1831.21* The act 
further provided that the Harmanson ferry have “for its limits, 
to wit: to run three miles up said river, and down the same from 
the point where said ferry begins.”’219 


In the Baton Rouge Gazette of October 20, 1882, is to be 
found a public notice dated October 19, announcing a ferry for 
sale, signed by the parish judge, “Ch. Tessier P. J.’’. The sale 
was set for October 29, and the ferry location was given as being 
across the Mississipi River, in front of the plantation belonging | 
to their heir of Mrs. Frances Duncan, located eight sation south 
cf Baton Rouge.””° 


On January 11, 1832, Robin gave notice that he intended to 
introduce an act granting to L. Van Wickle a ferry privilege 
across the Mississippi River between the parishes of Pointe | 
Coupée and West Feliciana.”*! The bill went through its various 
readings,?*2 and after amendment was passed by the House on 
January 27, 1832.228 It was further amended by the Senate,?"* and 
eventually received the approval of the Governor on February © 
21, 1832.25 The act corrected Van Wickle’s name to read “Stephen 
Vanwickle of Point Coupée.” He was granted a ten-year ferry 
privilege on the Mississippi River between Bayou Sarah landing 
and a point “opposite to the Court House in the parish of Pointe 
_Coupée.” The charter was conditioned on Vanwickle’s providing 
on or before January 1, 1833, a steam or horsepower ferry capable 
of transporting two four-wheel carriages, six horses, and equipped 
with a cabin accomodating twelve passengers. Such a boat was 
to be held ready during the daytime on pain of $50 per day 
penalty for failure to operate. The privilege holder was also 
_- 17 Louisiana House Journal, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 29, 81, 38, 101, 123, 184. Notice 


January 19, first reading January 20, second reading January 21, bill passed Ly ouse 
March 9, amended by Senate March 26, and approved by the Governor on April 2, 1835. 


%18 Louisiana Acts, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 231, Act approved April 2, 1835. 


aton Rouge Gazette, October 20, 18382, Notice dated October 19, and sale announced . 


for PG 29, 1832. 
#31 Louisiana House Journal, 10 Leg., 3 Sess., 18, January 11, 1832. | 
#23 Tbid., 20, 23. First reading on January 12, and second reading on January 18, 1832. 
228 Tbid., 39, January 27, 18382. : 
234 Tbid., 48, February 6, 1832. 


226 Tbid., 66, February 21, 1832; Sedisiana hale.’ 10 Leg.. 3 Sess., 32-36, Act approved 
February 21, 1882. i 
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required to maintain a “sufficient nulniier of flat boats and skiffs 
in good order and of sufficient size, always ready to cross said 
river whenever said steam or horseboat may be disabled from 
crossing by some accident or to be used at night.” No other | 
_ ferry was permitted for a distance of two leagues in either direc- 
tion on pain of a fine or from $10 to $50 per day for such illegal 


operation. Tolls were fixed by the Legislature, which _—— 
only State and Federal troops. 


In the following year a eae ee act was introduced 

- by Isaac Johnson on February 1.227 It went through its various 

| _ readings?2® and was adopted by the House, after a section-by- 
| _ section consideration on February 25, was concurred in by the 
| Senate on March 6,7%° and was signed by the Governor on March 
| 9, 1883.74 By the terms of this supplementary act, an extension 
. of time was granted Vanwickle in order to get the ferry operat- 
ing by January 1, 1834. The ferry privilege was for ten years 

from the date of the commencement of the ferry service, and the 

police jury of the parish was given authority to lease the ferry 

privilege until January 1, 1834.8? During the 1835 session, 

Jauffrion introduced a bill amending the ferry privilege granted 

to Vanwickle, but it went no further than the second reading.** 


: Timoleon Lesassier presented the petition of Thomas Brown 
to the Legislature on January 31, 1833, requesting a ferry privi- 
lelge in the Parish of Iberville.2** He had previously presented a 
similar petition for Joseph R. Bittison of Iberville Parish, asking 
a like privilege.2*5> A committee which had been appointed to 
consider the two petitions reported through C. A. Bullard on 
February 11, by introducing an act granting to “Thomas 
Brown the privilege of keeping a ferry across the river Mississippi 


236 The act authorized the following tol's: Loaded wagon avd team, $1.50: -mpty wagon, 

$1; loaded cart, $1; cart, $1; gig and horse, $1; four-wheel carriage and two horses, 

. CBs man and horse, 7 5¢; orned cattle, per head, 874; sheep and goats, per head, 18%¢;. 
mule or horse, no rider, 25¢. A penalty was aftixed for charging a higher toll, even at night. 


927 Louisiana House Journal, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 41, February 1, 1833. 


928 Thid., 58-59, 62, 74. First reading February 13, second reading February 14, third 
reading February 25, 1833. 


229 Tbid., 74, February 25, 1833. 
230 Tbid., 86, March 6, 1833. 


391 Thid., 92, March 12, 1833; Louisiana Acts, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 52-53, Act approved 
March 9, 1 838. 


232 Lowisiana Acts, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 52-53, Act approved March 9, 1833. 


| 238 Louisiana House Journal, 12 Lee. 1 Sess., 77-78, 81, 91. Bill introduced February 23, 
first reading February 25, second reading March '2, 18385. 


_ 834 Tbid., 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 40, January 31, 1688. 
335 Tbid., 18, January 14, 1833. 
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opposite the town of Plaquemine.”*** The bill had received the 
approval of the House, the Senate, and the Governor by March 
6, 1833.237 It gave Thomas Brown, of Iberville Parish, a ten-year 
ferry privilege dating from December 1, 1833. Brown was 
required to provide a steam or horse ferry within six months to 
make the charter effective.7** He was entitled under the act to 
charge the same tolls that were permitted the keeper of the ferry 
at Plaquemine, but at no time was the toll per man to exceed 
.0614. Any neglect on Brown’s part made him liable to a fine of | 
$50 per day, the penalty going to Iberville Parish.?*® The horse 
or steam ferry did not have to operate after dark, but Brown 
was required to maintain flatboats and skiffs for crossing during 
those hours, and for such times as the regular ferry might be 
disabled. No difference in rates was permitted when this emer- 
gency service was afforded. Any overcharge was legally recover- — 
able under the act, but no penalty other than the costs was man- 
datory.2*° No other ferry was permitted for a distance of two 
miles in either direction on pain of a $10 fine for each offense.*! 
In December of the same year, Lesassier gave notice that he 
intended to introduce an act repealing the charter granted by the _ 


previous session,?42 but the bill went no further than a second 
reading.?* 


“Patten’244 proposed to introduce a bill ibaa a ferry 
privilege to John Crawford, on February 5, 1834.?*5 The petitioner 
lived in Concordia Parish and the ferry he proposed to operate 
was t® be “on the Mississippi river, opposite the town of War- 
rington.’’*4*¢ On February 25, “Patten” moved the suspension of 
the House rules in order to consider the bill, and it passed the 


House on that date.247 No further record of the measure has been 
found, however. 


#3¢ Tbhid., 54, 56, 72. second reeding February 12, considered 
section by section and passed by House and Senate February 25, 18383. 


387 Louisiana Acts, 11 Leg., 1 Sess., 44-46, Act approved March 6, 1833. 
238 Ibid., 44, Section 1. 

239 Thid., 45, Section 2. 

240 Tbid., Section 4. 

341 Tbid., 46, Section 5. See Greiner, op. cit., I, 196-197. 

11 Leg., 2 Sess., 20, December 20, 1833. 


eg 21, 34. Bill introduced and read first time December 23, second reading Decem- 


#44 This may have been Victorin Patin of West Baton Rouge Parish. 
**5 Louisiana House Journal, 11 Leg., 2 Sess., 74, February 5, 1834. 
246 Tbid., 83, Second reading February 10, 1834. 

347 Tbid., 108, February 25, 1834. 
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On February 24, 1834, the Senate requested House concur- 
rence in “An act granting to John Lakin; of East Baton Rouge, 
the privilege of keeping a ferry across the Mississippi in the 
parishes of East and West Baton Rouge.” The bill underwent its 


first House reading on that date,*** and disappeared from the 
journal. 


Variation in the spelling of names marks the following ferry 

account as unusual, where mispelling was the accepted thing. In oe 

January of 1834, Thomas W. Chinn of West Baton Rouge “pre- : 

: sented the petition of Kau Maiblau; praying the privilege of keep- 7 
| - ing a ferry.” The petition was referred to a special committee, 
composed of Chinn, Bullard and Timoleon Lesassier, which 
through Chinn made report on the case of “Leau Maillau” by 
introducing a bill entitled “An act granting certain privileges 
to John Mailau’’.**® The bill went through its first reading on 
_ January 20, 1834,?°° and then reference to it ceased for the session. 
On January 14, 1835, the request for this ferry charter was 
renewed when Victorin Patin presented another petition of “Jean 
Maillau” of West Baton Rouge, praying that he be granted the 
charter. This time the matter was referred to the committee on 
proposals and grievances,”*! which on January 27, 1835, reported 
through Winn an act for the establishment of “a ferry on the 
river Mississippi at the Plaquemine cut-off, and Duncan’s Point 
in the parish of East and West Baton Rouge.”?®? The act gave 
“Jean Maillian” a ten-year ferry privilege beginning December 
1, 1835. The number of boats he would be required to provide, 
the tolls he would be allowed to charge, the distance above and 
below this ferry in which no other could operate, was to be fixed 
by the police juries of the two parishes from time to time as 
they saw fit. The act provided however that persens in the military 


service of the State or nation be exempt from the payment of 
tol].258 


‘The petition of Henry B. Favret of West Baton Rouge, asking 
-“- qa ten-year ferry privilege, was presented to the House by Victorin 
-Patin on January 13, 1835.74 The committee on claims considered 


248 Tbid., 106, February 24, 1834. 

249 Tbid., 54, January 17, 1834. 

260 Tbid., 57, January 20, 1834. 

251 Tbid., 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 19, January 14, 1835. 

252 Tbid., 39, 42. First reading January 27, second reading January 38, 1835. 
| 253 Greiner, op. cit., I, 201 (Act of 1835, 248, 21). 

954 Louisiana House Journal, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 16, January 13, 1835. 
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it and reported through T. H. Lewis on January 22, that ferries 
were a matter over which police juries had sufficient authority, | 
and it was not the place of the Legislature to deal with them. 
The committee begged to be discharged from any further con- 
sideration of the petition.25> The House then referred the petition 
to the committee on proposals and grievances.”** On January 27, 
Winn for that committee reported “An act granting a ferry privi- 
lege to Henry B. Favrot’, and it underwent its first reading.?5* 
The act as passed provided that Favrot receive a ten-year exclu- — 
sive privilege of transporting persons and goods across the Mis- 
sissippi River from the right bank, opposite Baton Rouge, begin- 
ning on September 25, 1835, on condition that he pay “punctually” 
to the Treasurer of West Baton Rouge Parish the sum of $100 
annually. Rates of toll were to be set by the police jury of that 
parish, provided that they were not made higher than those in 
effect at the time that this act was passed. No tolls were to be 
collected from jurors, electors, soldiers, militiamen, their horses 


or supplies, be they in the service of the State or of the United 
States.?58 


On January 30, 1885, Delachaise presented to the House a 
petition of James Vance and James W. Behan, praying a ferry 
privilege across the Mississippi “at the city of Lafayette,” now 
a part of New Orleans. It was referred to the committee on propo- 
sitions and grievances.7*° On February 25, of the same session, 
Winn reported for the committee by introducing “An act to grant 
certain privileges to the Lafayette Steam ferry company”, at. 
which time it underwent its first reading.?© The bill was adopted 
with amendments by the House on March 10,7! was further 
amended by the Senate on March 18,” and was approved by the 
Governor on March 81, 1835.26 The act granted to James Vance 
and James Wallace Behan, the ten-year exclusive privilege of 
operating steam ferryboats in front of the city of Lafayette on 
the Mississippi River. The boat or boats were required to be — 
large enough. to hold four carriages, and to be equipped with a 


355 Thid., 35, 22, 1885. . . 
Tbid., 36, January 22, 1835. | 
#57 Tbid., 839, 42. First reading January 27, second reading January 28, 1835. _ 

#58 Greiner, op. cit., I, 201 (Act of 1835, 247, 16). 

269 Louisiana Mouse Journal, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 44, January -, 1835. 

Tbid., 81, February 25, 1835. 

361 Tbid., 107, March 10, 1835. 

Tbid., 117, March 18, 1885. 


263 Jbid., 181, March 31, 1885; Louisiana Acts, 12 1 Sess., 244-248, Act ed 
March 31, 1835. Lee.. 
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cabin large enough for twenty passengers.2% The Legislature 


established maximum tolls 2* but exempted from payment the 


militia, all jurors and United States soldiers.26* The ferry company 
was required to commence operations within eight months or 


forfeit the charter.?** Any other person operating a ferry within 
the defined limits was made liable on conviction to a fine of $50 
for each offense. The proceeds from such fines were to be turned 
over to the Lafayette Orphans Home for Boys. The company was 
required to maintain a sufficient number of skiffs for use at 
night, and for duty at such times as the steam ferry might be 
accidentally out of commission.” It was made the duty of the 
city council of Lafayette to deliver to the company 100 feet of river 
frontage in some “safe and convenient spot’. A fine was to be 
assessed against any persons mooring within this restricted area, 
and the Port Captain was authorized to cut such boats loose. 
Only the company itself could bring suits under this clause of the 
charter. The company was given the further privilege of towing 


vessels across, or up and down the river, although they were 
‘not to go more than six miles above or below the city.2° They 


were also required to erect a toll board showing the legal rates 
permitted.2” Before the bill could become effective it was required 


that the whole of it be aoe by the a jury of Jefferson 
Parish. 271 


tt was originally proposed to consider all internal 


ments in Louisiana between 1824 and 1837. Copious materials 


for continued research in the subject forced a limitation of the 


present paper to certain aspects of the field of inquiry. Some 


states have already been treated in this regard. Louisiana, by 


virtue of her strategic position geographically, seems an especially 
- important link in the completion of the work in that era of 


social and economic history. Riparian settlements and a redun- 
dance of navigable waterways made early land travel of negligible 


3¢4 Louisiana Acts, 12 Leg., 1 Sess., 244, Act approved March 81, 1885. 


265 Thid., 245, Section 2, fixed the following tolls: Foot passenger Ln gt a load, 12%¢; 
each horse, mule, ass or cow, 50¢; drove of ten cattle or more, per head, 37%#¢; and 
horse or wagon and horse, $1; empty — and horse, $1; loaded cart or wagon an 

$1.50; four-wheeled carriage and horse, $1.50. 


266 Greiner, op. cit., I, 200. 

se? Thid., I, 199 (Act of 1835, 245, 2). 
268 Ibid. 

269 Tbid., I, 200 (Act of 1886, 246, 8, 9). 
871 Ibid., I, 201. 
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_ importance. Such routes as there were have been duly noted as to 
origins and development, whether as a result of commercial, legal, — 
postal, military or stagecoach impetus. Federal aid for improve- 
ments in Louisiana through the five percent fund was as belated — 
as the State’s own commencement of the “‘System”’, which to all 
practical intents and purposes was not put into effect until 1833. 


Numerous writers have discussed the Indian problem in its 
various ramifications, the westward movement, the shift of cotton 
culture to the lower South, the rise of the domestic slave trade, | 
the tariff, the public land question, and the national problem 
of internal improvements in this period of the American System 
and Jacksonian Democracy. The present paper is but a beginning 
in the effort to point out the relationships between these larger — 
problems and that of internal improvements in Louisiana. The 
so-called “System” developed in Louisiana between 1826 and 1833. 
A rather meager fund, created in 1882, was placed under the | 
supervision of a Board of Public Works in the following year. 
This body was authorized to subscribe for the stock of private 
improvement companies and to superintend the construction of 
works ordered by the Legislature. The basis of the plan was the 
stipulation that no work be commenced until the project had 
been surveyed by a competent engineer. Fiscal difficulties and 
niggardly appropriations limited possible success and reduced the 
probable loss through default when the Panic of 1837 deadened 
the fiscal nerves of private and public body alike. Between 1833 
and the panic rae, the “System” passed through sundry execu- 
tive reforms. 


Road, bridge and ferry laws have been duly traced to 1887" 
and an example of parish regulations relating to these subjects 


recorded.2 Unquestionably, the greater bulk of road, bridge and — 


ferry construction fell within the scope of the parish, village and | 
city governments so that citation of special legislation for the 
latter two must be considered as a minor portion of the whole. 
This serves too to throw some light on the nature of the consti- 
tutional government of that period in Louisiana history. 


It is perhaps simple honesty to say that when research has 
been conducted in the Postal Department records, in representa- 
tive police jury journals, in all the available newspapers of the 


2 Calhoun, loc. cit., XVIII, 56-160. This article cites these laws through 1618. 
2 See below. 
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State, in a greater number of travel works and in certain available 
private correspondence, a fuller picture will be painted. As it 
stands, however, this paper merely serves to trace in general out- 
line the setting, the legal basis of improvement construction, main- 
tenance and repair, the development of the “System”, and to 
enumerate the state-chartered bridges and ferries. Continued 
research in this field will unquestionably force a re-evaluation of 
the materials in the present paper and afford an opportunity to 
draw conclusions, political and economic, which, while they might 
be suggested now, could not be properly authenticated by this 
research which has been limited mainly to legislative sources. 


APPENDIX» 


_ JOURNAL OF THE POLICE JURY OF WEST FELICIANA 


Police Code for the Government of the Parish of West 
Feliciana Adopted in April 1824, the year of the foun ding of the 


parish. 
Chapter 11th 
Of Public Ferries 


Section 1st. The following Ferries shal[l] be, and they 
are hereby declared Public Ferries. Across the Mississippi: At 
the mouth of the Red River; at Hayys’ below the mouth of the 
Chaffaliah; At the Mouth of Bayou Tunica; At Ratliff[’]s Land- 
ing; At the Mouth of Bayou Sarah; Across Alston[’]s Bayou 
at the Lake of the Cross; At Barker[’]s Settlement; Across 
Thompson*! Creek where the Baton Rouge Road Crosses the same; 
And the keepers of said Ferries shall be allowed to charge and 
receive the following rates for ferriage: Across the Mississippi. 
For every draft waggon, without team Three dollars. For every 
draft Cart without Team Two dollars: Every Pleasure carriage— 
without team Two dollars: Every Buggy, Dearborn or other car- 
riage of two or more wheels not before enumerated, without team, 
one dollar and fifty cents. Every Man and Horse One dollar, 
Footman or single Horse fifty cents, for each head of horned 
cattle in droves or single, thirty seven and a half cents... .2 All 
Ferry men shall post up at some conspicuous place** his ferry 
or ferry house the foregoing rates of ferriage, for the inspection 
of all persons passing, and every ferry man failing to keep said 


1 An asterisk (*) OF of themt: Che Journal, 12. 
—— lines are illegible at this — 
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rates stuck up as herein provided for shall for every twenty four 
hours* of such neglect pay a fine of five dollars, recoverable 
from** of the peace in the Parish upon information****** a 


- The Parish Judge of this Parish shall be and he is hereby 
- authorized to offer (See for ballance [sic] of this Chapter—The 25 
page this Book) to*® the highest bidder annually on the second 
-Monday of June Licenses to persons to keep the different ferries 
established** Parish for one year from the date of such leting 
[sic], and that he be*** to take bond and security from the 
parties to whom the said Ferries* be adjudged, for the faithful 
discharge of the duties enjoined up on*** thing in this Code to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


6th If any person shall presume to keep a ferry and deires 
therefor without first having obtained a license from the Parish 
_ Judge, such person shall pay a fine not exceeding Two hundred 
and fifty dollars, to be recovered before any court having com- 
petent jurisdiction for the use of the Parish Provided; That the 
ferries in this Parish across Thompsons Creek and across Bayou 
Sarah except at the mouth of the Bayou sarah Shall be exemp[t] 
from Taxation, and the owners of such ferries Shall not be 
required to take out licenses for keeping the same butt*** 
perform the other requisits for Ferries. 


Chapter 13th 
Of Pub** Roads.* 


Section 1st. .The following roads are declared to be public 
Roads and highways in the Parish of West Feliciana V/Z. 


The road leading from the Bayou Sarah landing by the 
Plantations of William Flower, Lewis Sterling, Colo. Hamilton, 
- Gen’]l McCausland, to the line of demarcation at the plantation 
of the Estate of Robert Davis, and called the Woodville road. 
‘From said road leaveing it at or near the Plantation of the late 
Mrs. Mourning Brown to the line of demarcation at the Sligo 
Plantation. From said Road leaving it at the Plantation of Mrs. 
E. Briggers, by the Plantations of Bartholemew Barrow, Bennett 
Barrow, John Baker, & Adam Bingaman, to the line of demarca- 
tion near the Plantation of Thomas J. Rawlings called the 
Pinckney Ville road From the last described road leaving it at 


* The balance, beginning with ‘‘to’’. Journal, 25. 
16. 
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the Plantation of said Rawlings** running by the plantation of 
Samuel Winbish, & John Ratliff to the Bayou Tunica Landing 
called the upper Tunica road. From the Pinckney Ville road 
leaving it at the Plantation of Bennett Barrow by that of William 
C. Wade, Levi Ratlifs Swamp plantation to Ratliffs Landing 
called Ratliffs landing road******5 From the Woodville road 
near the plantation: of Benjamin **uberville and runing [sic] 
down through the Robinson Settlement to its intersection with 


- the red river Road at or near the Plantation of Benjamin Smith. 


From the Plantation of Benjamin Collier and runing [sic] down 
‘by the Plantations of Samuel Tuel, Mrs. Mary Cobb, & Mrs. 
Percy to its intersection with the Pinckney Ville Road near the 
- Plantation of Henry Stirling. 


2nd. That all road to be hereafter opened and made, shall 
_ be laid out by a Jury of Free holders, consisting of not less than 
six inhabitants of this Parish, Which Jury shall be appointed 
for that purpose by the Police Jury; And it shall be the duty of 
Said Jury of freeholders to trace and lay out Such roads to the 
greatest advantage of the Inhabitants; and as little as may be 
- to the prejudice of inclosures, which laying out, and such damages 

as any private person may sustain, shall be done and ascertained 
- by the Same Jury on oath, which Oath shall run in these words 
“I A. B. do Solemnly Swear, that I will lay out the road now 
directed to be laid out by the Police Jury of the Parish of West 
Feliciana, to the greatest ease and advantage of the Inhabitants, 
-. and with as little prejudice to inclosures as may be without favor 
or affection, Malice or hatred, and to the best of my Skill, and 
knowledge So help me God.” All damages assessed by the Said 
Jury to any individual thro’ whose land the said road may run 
shall be deemed a Parish Charge, and paid by the Parish Treas- . 
urer on a Warrant Signed by the Auditor** Accounts: Provided 
however that nothing in this section*** shall be construed to 
‘give a right to any individual to Claim damages for the laying 
out of a road along the front of his land according to the former 
Customs of this State; Provided also That nothing in this Chapter 
Shall be So Construed as to affect in any Manner the rights of 
Individuals to any Batture, or alluvia*** already** or which 
hereafter may be formed on*** front of**-of land which lies on 
any navigable****** within the limits of this Parish*** the 


5 Then follow thirty-three lines badly cut by termites and damaged by water. The fol- 
lowing road descriptions seem to be given there: Red River road, Baton Rouge Middle 
Jackson road. The last ten lines are at the top of page seventeen. Journal, 16-17. 
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Soil on which a public***** use and possession of such******* | 
public,* or shall have been***** elsewhere with the consent of the 
owner and with*** competent authority And provided that when- 
ever * individual through whose lands a road laid out as afore- 
said shall pass may be dissatisfied with the decision of the free- 
holders laying out the same either as to the course the same may | 
run or the damages to him assessed agreeably to this Chapter | 


he may have an appeal to the District Court for this Parish | 


Provided, he prosecute the same at the next term or Session 
of said Court ensueing the date of the laying of the road or the | 

assessment of said damages. The District Court aforesaid having _ 
been authorised by Statute, to take cognizance of said appeals 
and decide thereon and no appeal Shall be set aside for want of | 
form in the bringing of the same. before the Court; and the . 
District Judges and the Parish Judges may issue Injunctions: 

‘May require the same. : 


3rd. That all roads so laid out shall be deemed Public roads ; 
and shall be at least twenty five feet wide, and when to the over- 
seers of roads it may be deemed expedient to make or repair 
causeways on the said roads, they shall be at least fourteen feet 
‘wide and the earth necessary to raise or cover the same shall . 
be taken from each side of the causeway equally and as to form 
a drain on each side of the same, and the overseers of public 
roads are here directed to have completely Cut and Cleared ail 
Stumps for the width of Sixteen feet in the center of the highways 
under their care; of which width the necessary Bridges through 


be made. 


roads who are required to summon all male persons from the 
age of fifteen to forty five (except such as are exempt from public | 
services by the Legislature of the State) to meet at such times 
and places as to them the said overseers, shall seem convenient 
for the repairing or making of such roads; excepting*** may send 
two slaves or other sufficient hands to work*** public Roads, _ 
and whosoever shall upon such Summons refuse or neglect to do 
and perform their duty shall forfeit and pay the sum of one 
dollar per day for each person neglecting or refusing, to be 


Ibid., 18. 
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recovered by Judgement before any Justice of ‘the Peace of the 
parish and paid by the said Justice over to the Overseer and by © 
him to be expended in hireing other hands to work on said road. 


65th. ***and is hereby declared to be the duty of each*** 
appointed as aforesaid to call and summon *** (or overseer of 
each plantation in the absence *** all the male slaves in their pos- 
sesions *** and Forty five, to work on the road, at’ such times 
and places as the said overseer of roads* in such notification 
- point out and each and every person refusing and neglecting to 
send their slaves as aforesaid shall forfeit and pay the sum of 

- one dollar per day for each slave so failed to be sent as aforesaid 
_ to be recovered by Judgement before any Justice of the Peace of 
the parish and paid by the said Justice to the Overseer of roads 
and by him to be expended in hireing other hands to work on 
the said roads: Provided however, That no overseer Shall have 


a right to call out any free person nor their slaves to work on the 
said roads more than twelve days in a year. 


6th. Any person refusing to serve as an overseer on any 
road agreeable to an order or appointment of the Police Jury 
of this Parish Shall forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred 
dollars to be recovered by and in the name of the Judge 
_ Of the Parish before any court of Competent Jurisdiction 
- to be applied as other fines and forfitures [sic] by this Chapter 
directed Provider however: That no person shall be compelled to 
Serve as overseer of any roads in this Parish more than one 
year in seven: and Provided also that the overseer shall give notice 
to each free person and the master, Mistress or overseers of 
slaves what kind of tools they and each of them shall bring and 
work with on the roads at the time of summoning: and that the 
several persons summoned by the overseers to work on the roads 
aforesaid shall not be liable to any fine for not appearing and 
doing their duty unless they shall be summoned ten days before 
the day appointed for the working. | 


forks of all roads within their several districts a post or posts 
with arms pointing the way of each and every road, with direc- 
tions to the most public places to which they may lead, with 
the number of miles from that place as near as can be computed | 
and every overseer who shall neglect or refuse to do and keep 


_ the same in repair shall forfeit and pay for every such neglect 
TTbid., 19. 
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the sum of twenty dollars and every person or persons who shall 
-wantonly *** knock down or deface the said directions shall for 
every offence forfeit and pay the sum of twenty dollars to be 
recovered before any J ustice of the Peace by any person sueing 
for the same. 


8th. The several overseers of the roads shall without delay 
cause the public roads within their districts respectively to be 
exactly measured where the same has not already been done, 
and shall at the end of each mile mark in a legible and durable 
manner*** of such miles begining [sic] and continuing and 
***arking, the *** in such a manner as the Police Jury may 
ha****ected ** hereafter direct, and every overseer neglecting or 
refusing to mark the miles within his district and keep**** and 
numbers in repair****** of® this Chapter for the Space of thirty 
days after their appointment to offi ice shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of ten dollars. 


9th. If any person or persons shall erect or cause to be 
erected any bars across any Public roads or lay any timber 
thereon or obstruct in any manner the free passage thereof they 
shall forfeit and pay. the sum of Fifty dollars to be recovered 
.before any Justice of the Peace by any person sueing for the 
same and to the use and benefit of the person sueing: and no — 
-person shall turn alter or change any public road, unless it be by 
order of the Police Jury of the Parish under the penalty of one 
hundred dollars for each month said road is altered or turned | 
out of its old course; to be recovered before any Court of Compe- 
tent Jurisdiction one half to the use of the person sueing for the 
same and the other half to the use of the Parish. 


10th. - All Overseers to be appointed as provided for in this 
Chapter shall be selected from among the class of citizens who 
are either Freeholders or Housekeepers or the sons of Freeholders 
or Housekeepers; They shall be appointed at the Stated anuel 
[sic] meetings of the police Jury in the month of June, and Con- 
tinue in office one year from the date of their appointment: 
They shall be served with a notice of their appointment as over- 
seers of Roads in the Shortest time possible after such appoint- 
ments are made and at same time or near as possible with a list 
of the persons whom or whose Slaves nay are to call out to work 
on the roads in their district. 


Ibid., 20. 
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_ 11th. It shall be the duty of the overseers of roads to have 
done the principal part of the labor in making or repairing the 
roads, in the months of July and August of each year selecting 
such periods of time as they may believe to be most convenient 
to the inhabitants to labor on them, and it shall further be the 
duty of the Overseers of roads to examine the state of the roads 
in January each year**** if they require repairs, to call out as 
many hands as may be necessary to put the same in good repair; 
and *** at all times to remove such obstructions as may arise 

from the falling of trees or otherwise, by calling out those who 
_ live most contiguous to the place where such obstructions are 
- to be removed. Provided however, That in all cases where an over- 
_ seer of a road may make a partial call on the hands in his district 

to labor on the roads he shall apportion such labor among the 
hands in his district in as equal and equitable a manner as possible 
and in case any person or persons ***® themselves agrieved by 
having had to do more than his her or their fair proportion of the 
labor on the road district: it shall be the duty of the overseer 
of the roads in the same to give such person or persons a certifi- _ 
cate specifying the number of days work which the said person | 
or persons have labored on the road over and above the fair pro- 
portion of his or their labor as aforesaid, and the holder or holders 
of such certificates shall be entitled to a credit conformably to 
its tenor, to be given on his or their next years labor and it 
shall be the further duty of the overseers of roads to ascertain 
as near as can be: the total number of persons residing in his 
district liable to work on the roads, whether included in the list 
furnished or otherwise and apportion the labor among them in 
an equitable manner, unless with the exceptions before men- 
tioned: and it shall be their farther duty to make a report to the 
Police Jury at their stated meeting in the month of June succeed- 
ing the time of their appointment, which report shall contain a 
list of the hands in his district liable to work on the road; Men- 
tioning the names of such as are white or free persons, and the 
names of the owners of slaves annexing thereto the number of 
the hands they respectively have that are liable to work on roads. | 


12th. Four following Sections are true copies from an act | 
of the Legislature Providing for the more effectual Police of 
the Public roads in the State Approved March 12, 1818. 


® Ibid., 21. 
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Section 11th And be it further enacted, That in case of 


~ the failure or neglect of any overseer of ‘roads appointed 
- wunder this act to discharge faithfully the duties herein 
| imposed, it shall and may be lawful for the different Grand 


Juries of this State to present the Said Overseers to their 
respective district Courts for neglect or refusal to perform 
their duties, and upon such present it shall be the "duty of 
the different District Attornies to file an information against 
the said Overseers Charging them with neglect or refusal 


to perform their duty as the case may be, and upon trial had 


thereon and conviction **** Said overseers for neglect or 
refusal to discharge the duties imposed by this act the said 
*** shall be fined by the Said Court in a sum not exceeding 


one hundred dollars, and it is hereby made the duty of the 


persons acting as Clerk of the Police Juries of this State to 

transmit within ten days pervious to each session of said | 
Districts Courts to the Several Clerks of said Courts, of 
this State a List of the Overseers of roads in their respective 
Parishes, under penalty of a fine not less than twenty dollars, 
to be recovered before any court having competent Jurisdic- 
tion by the Parish Judge of the Parish and it is herebv made 
the duty of the district Judges *** this State at each Session 
of their Several***. Grand?° Jury to inquire into the State of 


Roads of their respective Parishes and lay before the said 
Juries the list of the Overseers, in order that the said Juries | 
may know which of the said Overseers may be liable to prose- 
cution for a failure to perform the duties imposed on him by 
Section 12th. And be it further enacted That the fines 
and forfeitures to be recovered under the Authority of this 
act shall be paid into the Parish Treasury for the use thereof. 
Section 13th And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the Police Juries of the different Parishes to 
divide their Parishes into as many districts as they may think 
proper for the appointment of Overseers of Roads, and the 
said Overseers when appointed Shall have authority to call 
out the free white persons and negroes to work on Bussciag 


only within their respective districts. 


Section 14th. And be it further enacted That the provi- 
sions of this act shall not extend to any of the parishes of this 
State lying on the Bank of the Mississippi except the Parishes 


of East Baton Rouge, Feliciana and Concordia” 


‘13th All Improvements and repairs on Public Roads shall 


by the labor cf ‘the Parish is herein: 
provided for. 


10 Tbid., 22, 
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LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK 


By Leo SHPALL 


A veil of mystery surrounds the derivation of the inter- 
nationally famous pianist and composer, Louis Moreau Gotts- 
chalk. The disagreement concerns his father’s ancestry. He is 
described by some as an Englishman born in London;! he is 
referred to as a Doctor of Science at Cambridge;? and he is 
spoken of as a German.* There are, however, several authentic 
sources which state that Gottschalk’s father was a Jew. John 
Tasker Howard writes that Louis Moreau Gottschalk was the 
son of an English Jew who had studied medicine at Leipzig.‘ 
George Upton claims that his father was a Spanish Jew.® Al- 
though he was not affiliated with any synagogue, there is in 
New Orleans a persistent tradition of Gottschalk’s father being 
a Jew. Rabbi Henry Cohen, in his article on “The Settlement 
of the Jews in Texas,” writes that Adelaide Gottschalk, the aunt 
of Louis Moreau Gottschalk, was a Jewess married to Henry | 
Zeligman, a prominent resident of Texas. Moreau’s sister, in 
the biographical sketch of her illustrious brother, has this to 
say about their parents: “Mamma’s name was Aimée Marie de > 
Braslé, papa’s, Edward Gottschalk. He was born in London, 
studied to be a doctor at Leipzig, but gave it up at twenty-five 
years of age, and went to America; in the year 1828, he married 
our mother in New Orleans.” Gottschalk’s sister seems to sub- 
stantiate John Tasker Howard’s account, omitting the fact that 
he was a Jew. This fact leads us to the rightful supposition that 
he was a Jew. It is also said that some descendants of the Gotts- | 
chalk family live in New York and are professing the Jewish 
faith. All biographies agree that Gottschalk’s mother was a 
Creole. Although reared by his mother in the Catholic faith, 


Clara Gottschalk, ed., Notes of a Pianist (Philadelphia, 1881), 25. 

The Nation, January 5, 1882. 

* Octavia Hansel, Life and Letters of Louis Moreau Semen (Boston, 1870). 
* Musical Quarterly, XVIII (1982), 21 

SThe Musician (1908), 263. 

‘© Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, II, 150. 

* Hansel, Life and Letters of Gottschalk, 23. 


® Statement to the author by the late David Dru Journalist, who wrote a series 
of articles on the Jews of New Orleans i tho in 1933. 
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there is no record of Louis Moreau Gottschalk having been ac- 
_ tively associated with that: church or any other religious institu- 


tion. 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk inherited his musical talent from 
his mother who was an accomplished musician. Both his father 
and his mother, however, guided carefully his musical career. 
When hardly three, young Moreau showed musical talent and 
was very attentive to the voice of the piano. “When Moreau 
was three years old,” writes his sister, “our mother being ill, 


- was taken to Pass Christian, to the seaside. One day, every one 


in the house was startled by a faint but most exquisite melody. 
As no one in the house but mamma played the air, she was the 
first to rush into the drawing room, and there, to her infinite 
surprise, she found little Moreau standing on a high stool, play- 
ing the melody she had sung to him in the morning. Papa was 
told of the event and he decided that Moreau should have a pro- 
fessor as soon as they return to town.’ His first teacher was 
Mr. Lettelier, a singer at the Théatre d’Orleans and an organist 


at the St. Louis Cathedral. Moreau showed remarkable progress, 


much to the satisfaction of his master. One day his teacher took 
him to the Cathedral to show him the mechanism of the organ. 
So quick was Moreau’s grasp that Mr. Lettelier, with the consent 
of Gottschalk’s parents, decided to teach him to play the instru- 
ment. Several months passed, and one Sunday Mr. Lettelier, 
obliged to take the tenor’s place, asked the youth to play the 
organ. “Now,” said the teacher, “sit down and decipher this 
Mass for me; the tenor is ill, I must take his place, and there 
is no one else to play the organ; and above all make no blund- 
ers.”2° The lad hesitatingly consented. He played it so well, — 
however, that when he finished, Mr. Lettelier exclaimed, “There | 

is the most beautiful flower of my crown; if this child does not 
become the greatest musician in the world, my name is not Let- 
telier.”?! His teacher’s wish came true. Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
developed a rare musical memory which enabled him to reproduce 
whatever selection he heard. One evening he attended the 


opera, and the next morning he played most of the, melodies.}? 


® Hansel, Life and Letters of Gottschalk, 38-39. 
Told, Notes of a Pianist, 29. 


Arpin, of Lows Moreau Gottechalk (Translated from the French by 0. 
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In 1841, at the age of twelve, Lok Moreau Gottschalk went | 
to Paris to pursue his musical studies. There he came under the 
wing of his aunt, the Comtesse de Lagrange, who took him to 
the inner social circle, and this gave him access to the élite of 
French society, including the royalty. His first teacher in Paris 
was Stamaty; later he continued with Hallé, Maleden and Berlioz. 
For a period of five years he studied piano and composition, and, _ 
thanks to his untiring efforts, became an accomplished master. 
In 1846, he gave the first concert at the La Salle Pleyel, and in 
one night created a sensation which found an echo both in Europe 
and in the United States. Of particular interest, however, is the | 
enthusiasm over his success in New Orleans, his home town. 


The following account, which appeared in the New Orleans | 


Courier, fully depicts that enthusiam: 


On the 2nd of April about twelve hundred persons 
assembled in the room of Pleyel at Paris. They belonged 
chiefly to the upper ranks of society, and awaited with 
impatience the appearance of a youth who has just com- 
menced the thorny career of music. ... Young Moreau was 
at length introduced by Messrs. Chopin, Hallé, Thalberg, 
Zimmerman and Berlioz, ... all men of the highest eminence > 
in the musical science. ... Young Gottschalk executed a 
fantasy on Semiramide, another on Robert le Diable, and 
a concerto of Chopin, who, delighted with a performance 
so simple and so perfect, affectionately seized the hands 
of the youth, drew him to his bosom, and said: “I thank 
you, my child, for having interpreted my work in this man- 
ner.” The young victor comprehended the value of such a 
compliment. The applauses that have attended his efforts 
are of the omens of a glorious future. In truth, it is the 
voice of masters in science—the homage of a select society— 
that have hailed the debut of young Gottschalk. 


, In the same year (1846), Gottschalk began to compose, his 
first composition being a Polka de Salon. His compositions which 
he wrote are too numerous to list; many comments and inter- 
pretations have been written about them. It is, however, worth 
noting that his true genius was manifested in La Bamboula, the 
motives for which were the southern melodies which he heard 
in his childhood days. “Born on the banks of the Mississippi,” 
wrote one of the music critics of the period, “he seems to have 
brought to the old world songs which he had gathered in the 
virgin forest of his country. Nothing can be more original, or 
more pleasing to the ear, than the compositions * this young — 


18 Musical Quarterly, XVIII 
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pianist. . . . The piano is no longer the dry and monotonous in- 
gtrument with which you were acquainted. .. . You find spring- 
ing from beneath the creative fingers of the artist all the timbres 
of the orchestra.’’* 


- In 1850, Louis Moreau Gottschalk began his European con- 
cert tours. He visited Switzerland, Spain and other countries, 
_ and everywhere he won wide acclaim. The music lovers found 
in him “a pianist, composer and player of the highest order, who, 
by the originality of his compositions, has ranked himself among 
the most brilliant stars of the piano.”!5 He kept up a regular 
correspondence with his father, in which he not only related his 
experiences but also gave a vivid picture of the life and customs 
of the people he saw. His experiences in Spain seem to have 
been rather disappointing, and in a letter to his father, written 
in Madrid on November 17, 1851, Gottschalk had this to say: 
| The Queen has not yet decided to allow me to play before © 

her. The nobility show themselves somewhat reserved to- 

- ward me. It is said that the Queen, on hearing that I am 
an American, exclaimed that she would never patronize an 

- artist of that nation. Whether this is true or not, the rumor 

of it has spread atroad, and the courtiers dislike to show me 


too marked a degree of courtesy, for fear of irritating her — 
Majesty. 


In pitnoudiel letters, Gottschalk seems to be more cheerful, be- 
cause the Queen had finally extended to him invitations to sev- 
_ eral functions where he was enthusiastically received. 


Gottschalk’s fame did not in any way affect his character. 
He remained modest, friendly and above all ready to help the 
needy. Benefit performances were a usual occurrence with Gotts- 
chalk. In 1850, while still in Paris, the Pleyel was destroyed by 
fire, and funds were sought to renovate the building. When ap- 
proached to render his services, Gottschalk at once offered to 
give a benefit performance. The concert was a decided success, 
and a substantial sum of money was raised. His generosity 
prompted the workmen to write him the following letter of ap- 
preciation : 


Sir: We come, in the name ‘of our comrades, to offer 
you a tribute of our gratitude for the sympathy which you 
‘have shown for the misfortunes which certain among us 


14 Arpin, Life of Gottschalk, 5. 


; 1892, p. 7. Matthews, “Gottschalk, A Successful American Composer,” in Music, June 
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have experienced from the temporary cessation of labour 
occasioned by the fire, and to beg you to believe that our 
profound gratitude is forever engraven upon our hearts. 
For us delegates, who were present at the beautiful soirée 
of yesterday, and who have had the pleasure of hearing you, 
it is mingled with the liveliest admiration for your talent | 
so justly celebrated, and it is overflowing with the senti- 

ments with which you and your generous action inspire us, 
and in the pleasure of seeing the arts thus coming to the 
assistance of industry, that we ask you to receive the sin- 
cerest thanks of your very humble and obedient servants, 
William Donoghoe, Lefebre, Guillot, Crepion: Delegates from 
the workmen of the workshops of Messrs. Pleyel & Co. which 
were burned down March 25, 1850.16 


On January 10, 1853, Louis Moreau Gottschalk arrived in 
New York, where he found his father awaiting him. Because 
he had spent so many years abroad, many Americans regarded 
him as a foreigner. On February 17, 1853, Louis Moreau Gotts- 
chalk made his American debut at the ballroom of Niblo’s Theatre. © 
The room was filled to capacity, and his playing was greeted with 
a warm applause. The Home Journal wrote: 

Mr. Gottschalk made his debut on Friday the 17th in- 
stant. We mention the date, because we are convinced that 
the musical history of the country will require that it should 
be preserved. His playing is precisely of the kind which most 
probably hits the popular taste. . He is the only pianist — 
we have yet heard who can electrify and inflame an assembly. | 


He produces the same sort and the same degree of effect as 


that which oratory sometimes has in times of public com- 
motion. | 


Mr. Gottschalk gave a repeat performance six days later, after 
which he and his father left for New Orleans. 


On their arrival in his native city, he was given an seatttiel- 
astic welcome. The Free Masons of New Orleans tendered a 
dinner in his honor, and there an address was presented to him, 
written by one of the members for that occasion. He gave a 
series of concerts in New Orleans. and at one of them “three 
hundred bouquets were thrown to him, and, to his great surprise, 
almost every one had a ring attached to it.’’27 About the welcome © 
and his rather brief sojourn in New Orleans, Gottschalk wrote: 

My fellow-citizens received me in triumph. I was at 
that time the only American artist who had received the 


sanction of the European public, and, the sacecnoenen self-love 


16 Gottschalk, Notes of a Pianist, 41-42. 
27 Ibid., 67. 
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; . | | assisting, I was received with an indescribable enthusiasm 
eS. _. by the Louisianians, less, without doubt, because I deserved 
it—I have already said so—but because I ‘wast first celebrated 


in Paris under the name of “Pianiste compositeur Loui- 
sianais,’’1§ 


4 Notwithstanding his great desire to remain in his home 

: town he felt the necessity to leave. He gave a farewell concert 

at which the New Orleans community presented him with a gold 

a - medal. He was so overwhelmed that the following day he wrote 

about it to his mother and sister who were then in Paris: “I 

| should so much love you to see it, but I feel myself incapable of 

.. parting with it.’’® The medal had a bust of Gottschalk and an 

inscription: “A L.M. Gottschalk, ses compatriotes de la Nouvelle 

Orléans, 11 Mai 1853.”2° As if fate willed it, Gottschalk was to 

m see New Orleans once more. This was in 1854 when he came to 

2 attend his father’s funeral and to pay the debts incurred by the @; 

deceased.2! Except for his short stay in Cuba, in 1858, when he ° 

_jeft New Orleans, he spent the years Saree ng in this 

country. During that cae: he gave ei neerts in New 

York alone. 


The year 1856 marks the enbitetsi of the second period of 
his travels abroad, this time through South America. Suffice it 
to turn the pages of his diary and account of travels to get a 
vivid picture of his experiences there and his ‘tremendous popu- 
larity gained in the South American countries. 


After an absence of about six years, Gottschalk received an 
offer from Max Strakosch to make a tour of the United States. 
He accepted the offer, and on February 11, 1862, he gave the 
first concert in New York. He traveled extensively, appearing in 
‘the New England, Middle and Western States and Canada, and 
as far south as Norfolk, Virginia. He wrote in his diary: 


: a 2 daily astonished at the rapidity with which the 
— | taste for music is developed and is developing in the United 
| . §$tates. At the time of my first return from Europe I was 
constantly deploring the want of public interest for pieces 
riba sentimental; the public listened with indifference; to 
terest it, it became necessary to strike it with astonish- 
ment; grand movements and noise had alone the privilege 
Tbid., 124-125, | 
18 Ibid., 67. 


2° Ibid., 68. 
31 Ibid. 
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in piano music, not of pleasing, but of making it — 
with it. ... The American taste is now becoming purer. . 
Now piano ‘concerts are chronic; they have become epidemic; : 
like all good things they are abused. 


Notwithstanding the crisis brought about by the Civil War, 
Gottschalk was successful. Dignitaries, state officials, and other 
people of prominence attended his performances. He was, how- 
ever, greatly troubled by the turmoil of the Civil War. Although 


a a tte of the South, he was an ardent supporter of the Union 
. He wrote: 


I have solemnly taken the oath of allegiance to the gov- 
ernment at Washington. My horror of slavery made me eman- 
cipate three slaves that belonged to me. Although born in 
the South, I recognize but one principle—that of the Consti- 
tution. . . . Besides, the South whose courage and heroism 
I honor, whilst deploring the blindness which has precipitated 
them into a war without issue—the South leans upon two 
political errors. In the nineteenth century nationalities are 
no longer broken—the general movement tends to unification. 
No one fraction of the people has the right to retain its 
autonomy, if it does not carry with it greater guarantees 
of progress and civilization than that of the majority who 
is enslaving it. But the South that is wishing to destroy one 
of the most beautiful movements in modern times—the 
American Union—carries with it only slavery. It is, indeed, 
unbecoming my fellow-citizens of the South to ask for the 
liberty of reclaimnig their independence, when this indepen- 
dence is only to be made use of for the conservation of the 
most odious of abuses and the most flagrant outrage upon 
liberty. 
Gottschalk admired Abraham Lincoln who, according to his 

opinion, possessed the three qualities which are required in a 
democratic government: an inflexible firmness, an incorruptible 
honesty, and good sense.?? In discussing the advisability of the 
Civil War, Gottschalk asks: 


On which side is the truth? Which are the martyrs? Jef- 
_ferson Davis decrees thanksgiving to the Almighty for mani- 
fest protection which He gives to the Confederate armies; 
Lincoln orders public prayers to ask of God continuance of 
His favour to the glorious starry flag, symbol of justice and 
of civilization; it is in the name of outraged liberty that the 
Government at Richmond demands the national independence 
of the South, and inflames the ardour of its troops in the 
name of the same coraied which at Washington electrifies 


23 Tbid., 149. 
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the population of the North, and puts on foot an army of a 
million men to repulse the pretensions of the South. Both, 
penetrated by the sanctity of their cause, cut each other’s 
throats in emulation of one another, and die likewise.”* 


Gottschalk’s poetic soul yearned for peace, and he could © 
not see any reason for brotherly strife. Union, freedom and 
national pride were to Gottschalk the three main aims which 
the American nation should strive for and attain without blood- 
shed. 


In 1865 Louis Moreau Gottschalk left again for South 
America, and spend his last years in Brazil. In Rio de Janerio 
he took ill, an illness from which he did not recover, and on 
December 18, 1869, he passed away. A monument which bore 
the following inscription was erected over his grave: 

Loving Memory of 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk 


The Celebrated American 
Pianist and Composer 


Born in New Orleans, Louisiana 
8th of May, 1829 


Died in Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 
18th December, 1869 
Aged 40 years. 


His noble heart and generosity 
made him beloved by all. 


And to his sisters by whom this 
monument is erected in all love — 

- and gratitude he was the best 
and most loving brother. 


Louis Moreau Gottschalk was an important figure in the 
history of this country, for he was the first American musician 
to win fame abroad. He was equipped with musical talent and 
training that ranked him with the outstanding virtuosi and 
salon composers of his day, and as such he went down in the 
annals of American history. 


Tbid., 216-217. 
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NEW ORLEANS’ NEGRO MINSTRELS 


By JOHN SMITH KENDALL 


In the summer of 1861, when cannon were beginning to 
roar, and the war drums were beating a summons to arms 
throughout the South, there died in the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans an ambiguous individual by the name of George Wash- 
ington Dixon. He died without money and without friends, and 


his body was hurried to an unmarked grave in the Potter’s ie 


Field. Nowhere did his lonely ending attract even casual notice; 
and that was odd, because only a few years before his name was 
almost: a household word with the theatergoing public in this 
country—and who was there who did not come within that 
category? For George Washington Dixon was one of the 
pioneers in the only strictly indigenous, utterly American type 
of entertainment that has arisen in our theater—the art of 
the “black-face” or “Negro” minstrel. In all the books which 
have been printed about minstrelsy in this country he occupies 
@ conspicuous place. And yet he died in poverty and obscurity, 
soothed in his last moments by the compassionate hands of 
strangers, and laid to rest in a spat which cannot now be 


certainly identified. An ignominious end, say you? Yes, but one 
that was richly deserved. 


It has been said that Dixon was a aie That i is an error. 
As a matter of fact, he hailed from a respectable New England 
family of unquestionable Caucasian antecedents. He made his 
first appearance on the stage at Albany, New York, in 1827 or 
1828. A year later he was performing with great applause at the 
_ Lafayette Theater in New York City. It was either at the Lafay- 
ette or at the Bowery that “this celebrated American buffo 
singer” (to such designation he had become entitled in the short 
space of two seasons!) sang Coal-Black Rose and The Long-Tailed 
Blue, ditties the literary qualities of which were nonexistent, but 
which, linked to an attractive melody, captured the popular fancy 
and were sung, hummed, and whistled up and down the land for 
a generation. Dixon appeared on the stage with his face smudged 
with burnt cork, wearing a many-colored costume which he 
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thonaiht reproduced that of the Southern plantation Negro—whom 
he had never seen. Neither dress nor make-up were original with 
him, though his use of them probably helped to fix them as the 
characteristic toilette of the minstrel. 


Dixon wrote a series of “burlettas” which held the boards 
for a long time at one of the New York theaters. In them he took | 
the principal parts, supported, as Wittke says in “Tambo and 
Bones,” “by indifferent companies.” When his vogue in New 
York declined he transferred these little works to other localities 
and repeated there his earlier successes. When these fields, too, 
_ were exhausted, he turned to other and more questionable means 
of gaining a livelihood. About 1839 he started a weekly journal 
called Polyanthus, a scandal sheet through which he black- 
mailed a good many of his theatrical contemporaries. There 
were plenty of scandals in the theatrical profession in those | 
days, and Dixon raked them up, and printed or supressed them 
at a price. Once he made the mistake of libeling the rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, in New York City, the beloved Dr. Hawkes. 
Dixon was arrested, tried for this offense, and expiated it 
during six months’ imprisonment. 


This was his downfall. After his release from jail, he 
drifted away from the scenes of his early successes. Finally, 
he joined a filibustering expedition to Yucatan, which met with 
the usual fate of such ventures. It was on his return from this 
ill-omened enterprise that Dixon, friendless, penniless, and 
discouraged, flanded in New Orleans, fell ill, and passed to his 
reward—a reward which, if he = his deserts, was anything 

but agreeable. 


The fact that the shadegtatan and melodist”—so described 
in the advertising of his day—died in New Orleans is not the 
only association which George Washington Dixon had with that 
city. He is connected with a sorrowful story, which had its reper- — 
cussions in all of the leading theaters in the United States and 
Great Britain—the story of a lovely and accomplished woman 
who died in consequence of an infamous article published in 
Dixon’s Polyanthus. This was Josephine Clifton—or Mrs. Place, 
as she was known in New Orleans, where she married Robert 
Place, manager of the American Theater. Her real name was 
Miller. She was a native of New York. Her mother was involved 
in a particularly unsavory affair—a business so bad that its 
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details cannot be put into print. Josephine and a little sister, 
Louise, were too small at the moment to have any idea of their 
_ parent’s misbehavior. They were taken into the home of the 
famous tragedian, Thomas Hamblin, then manager of the Broad- 
way Theater. There the two children grew to gracious and accom- 
plished womanhood. They knew nothing of their erring mother. 
That unhappy person had disappeared into the glooms of the 
underworld, and even her memory had seemingly (but only 
seemingly!) been extinguished everywhere. 


Under the tutelage of their charitable guardian Josephine 
and Louise both eventually went on the stage. Josephine took 
the name of Clifton. She made her debut in 1831 as Belvedera, 
In Otway’s Venice Preserved. It was in this and other similar 
roles that her subsequent triumphs were obtained. She was 
especially admired as Mrs. Haller, Clari, Juliet, Lady Freelove 
and Jane Shore. In 1834 Miss Clifton went to England. In the 
British capital she repeated the successes which she had scored © 
in the principal cities of her native land. She was the first Ameri- 
can actress to be accepted as a star in Great Britain, and thus 
opened the way for Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. Mowett and the long 
procession of American women who, since then, have charmed 
the not-always-generous English theatergoing public. She came 
home to America surrounded by the aureole of these transatlantic 
triumphs, to win new laurels here. It was then that N. P. Willis 
wrote for her his tragedy of Bianca Visconti, a play now — 
deservedly forgotten, but which, illumined by the genius of various | 
able actresses, long retained its place in the American theatrical 
repertory. In 1845 Miss Clifton came to New Orleans to play 
at the American Theater. Her marriage to Place followed in 
1845, and a year after that, death suddenly terminated a career 
which at one moment seemed destined to surpass in splendor of 
professional attainment that of any woman on the English-speak- 
ing stage. | 


But all of these successes were viewed by an ex-Negro mins- 
trel in New York with bitter envy. Dixon knew all about the 
Miller scandal; as who did not, in professional circles in that city 
in the later 1820’s, when it broke in all its repulsive details? He 
wrote it all down, with embellishments supplied by his jaundiced © 
imagination, and saw that a copy of Polyanthus containing his 
brutal article was placed before its victims—for Louise Miller, 
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too, had gone on the stage under the name of Miss Missouri, 


and had won enough of a success to attract the attention of 


metropolitan gutter journalism. The revelation of their mother’s 
turpitude exploded like a bombshell under the feet of these two 
innocent women. Louise, who was only seventeen years old, col- 
lapsed and, after a brief illness, died. Josephine survived the 
initial shock, but with a nervous system gravely impaired. As a 
sympathetic biographer has tactfully put it, “she grew so lym- 
phatic as almost to preclude study.” It was a futile attempt to 
escape from torturing memories and bitter shames that she fled 
to New Orleans. But even in marriage there was no relief. She 
died. At the time of her death she had completed her thirty-fourth 
year. She was buried in New Orleans—where, it is not now 
possible to say. 


Was it not strange that fifteen years later, the man who 
was responsible for wrecking the life of this gifted woman, 
should come to the city where Josephine Clifton was sleeping 
her last sleep, and there meet his own miserable end? It is some- 
times said that a murderer is drawn back irresistibly to the 
scene of his crime. Perhaps in the story of George Washington 
- Dixon we have an instance of that curious, inexplicable attrac- 
- tion—an example of the “poetical justice” of which we hear a. 

good deal, and of which we so rarely encounter a manifestation. 


George Washington Dixon represented only one, though 
indubitably the most picturesque stage in the evolution of Negro 
minstrelsy in this country. After his time it rose steadily in 
popular favor and in dignity. About 1843 fairly well-organized and 
fairly numerous companies began to supplant the individual peri- 
- patetic performer of the early period. But it was not till “Daddy” 
Rice appeared on the scene in his famous “Jim Crow” act that 
Negro minstrelsy can be said to have found its proper level in 
the theater. From 1866 to the end of the century its popularity 
was phenomenal. At first the black-face artist performed alone, 
or with one or two assistants, as in Dixon’s “burlettas.” But 
eventually, with the emergence of such organizations as Emmett’s 
and Haverley’s, they came to occupy an entire evening with a 
show containing two parts, the initial portion of which, only, 
was given by the Negro minstrels, properly so-called. The other 
part, called the “olio,” consisted of songs, dances, and specialties 
not unlike those with which we are familiar as “vaudeville.” 
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These might be given by the same persons as had participated in 
the earlier hour of the evening, either with faces blackened or 
not, as the situation demanded. | 


At the inception of a typical minstrel show in the heyday of 
the art, the curtain rose to reveal a row of chairs extending in a 
semicircle from one side of the stage to the other. The company 
filed in. Each man took his position behind a chair. They were 
all “‘black-faced,”’ with brilliant, scarlet lips and mouths exagger- 
_ atedly broadened with make-up. Then, at the traditional invita- 
tion, “Gentlemen, be seated!” they sat down and the show began. 
In the center was the interlocutor, or middle-man. The ends were 
occupied by two individuals known everywhere in all companies 
as “Mr. Bones” and “Mr. Tambo.” Between them and the inter- 
locutor a steady interchange of badinage went on, spaced so as — 
to introduce the songs, dances, instrumental music, or other 
- specialties of the other performers. The humor of Bones and > 
Tambo was tolerably obvious. It was the practice to repeat several — 
times the phrases leading up to the jest, pun, anecdote, or what 
you will, in order to make sure that even the most torpid audience 
should not miss the point. For instance, Mr. Bones directed a 
question to the interlocutor, who, in turn, inquired if Mr. Bones 
really meant to ask what he had just asked, and Mr. Bones 
assured him that he had done so, reiterating the interrogatory 
until there could be no uncertainty but that everybody present, 
on or off the stage, was thoroughly aware of its implications. 
Then Bones, or Tambo, or the middle-man, as the case required, 
plumped the answer, and the audience shook with responsive 
laughter. This, interspersed with contributions from the rest of 
the minstrels, went on for an hour or an hour and a half. Then 
the curtain fell, and the genuine, simon-pure minstrel part of the 
program was over. | | 


It should be added that, down practically to the end, the 
Negro minstrel wore the gayest, most colorful, most variegated 
costumes that his fancy or his purse could compass. The pattern 
was always that in which Uncle Sam is still portrayed by the 
cartoonist—the short-waisted, long-tailed coat with wide lapels, | 
the double-breasted vest, the closefitting trousers. In the minstrel’s 
wardrobe, however, each garment was of silk or satin of star- 
tlingly contrasting hues. On his head the burnt-cork artist wore 

a high silk hat, usually white, thickly furred, with a band of some 
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vivid color. Many other odd customs established themselves in the 
profession, but of them we lack space to do more than mention 
in passing the parade which gladdened the streets of the towns 
where it was proposed to perform, and the strident brass band 
that discoursed music—often very meritorious music—in front 
of the theater prior to the evening’s entertainment. Volumes 
might be written upon the subject, and some have been written— 
fewer than its interest and importance justify—and to them the 
curious reader may be referred who desires to inform himself 
further regarding a unique species of entertainment. 


To the art of the black-face minstrel New Orleans has made 
some noteworthy contributions. Among its most eminent expo- 
nents none enjoyed in his day a wider reputation than ‘‘Wash”’ 
Norton. Norton was a New Orleans product, but his name was 
much better known in London and Cape Town than in his native 
city. He was born: on February 22, 1839. His parents were the- 
atrical people, temporarly in New Orleans. Washington—that was 
his full name—was one of three boys. The others were Tim and 
_ John. They constituted what was known as the Norton family. 
Wash made his debut in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1848 or 
_1849—accounts differ as to the date. At this time the parents 
were attached to the side show of Raymond’s Menagerie. The 
three youngsters gave songs and dances as additional attractions 
in the paternal program. 


Wash Norton was eleven years of age nem he obtained an 
_ engagement with Ordway’s Aeolioans in Boston. This was a mins- 
- trel organization. The two years during which the lad remained 
with this company introduced him tc the profession in which 
he was destined to achieve so much distinction. In 1853 he went 
to Canada and met with great success in the leading cities of that 
country. Then he made a tour of the United States. In November, 


1859, he and his brother, Tim, opened an engagement in New 


York as members of Bryant’s Minstrels. This organization was 
headed by Jerry Bryant, remembered as one of the original Camp- 
bell’s Minstrels. Later, in 1854, he was with E. P. Christy’s Mins- 
trels. Bryant’s Minstrels were organized in 1857, Jerry associating 
with himself in the company his brothers, Dan and Neil. It is inter- 
esting to notice that Bryant had enjoyed considerable experience 
_abroad. In England in 1847 with Major Dumbleton’s Ethiopian 
Serenaders, and, about 1855, in Australia. It is probable that 
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these facts influenced Wash N orton in deciding to venture shicad 
also, as he did less than five months after enlisting under the 
Bryant banner. 


One month later Jerry Bryant died. Had Wash een: on 
hand, he probably would have fallen heir to the leadership of the 
organization. But in March, 1861, he sailed from New York for 
England, and the highly desirable post at the head of Bryant’s 
Minstrels fell to Wash’s brother, Tim. Tim, however, did not 
long enjoy his prosperity. He died quite suddenly in New York 
City in January, 1862, at the age of twenty-four. The other 
brother, John, died six years later in Philadelphia. | 


In those days it was the ambition of every rising young black- _ 
face artist in the United States to make a tour of Great Britain. | 
The vogue of the Negro minstrel in that country was extraor- 
dinary. It was a thoroughly understandable desire to share the 
applause and garner the shekels which the English public was | 
lavishing on the burnt-cork pilgrims from the western side of the | 
Atlantic, and upon the local imitations of what the Britishers 
liked to call the “Christy” minstrels. They were all “Christy” 
minstrels, regardless of the presence or absence of the Christys. 
The wealthiest, noblest, and most distinguished did not disdain 
to attend their performances. Gladstone, for instance, sought 
relaxation listening to the visitors. Thackeray, too, who was pres- 
ent at a performance by an American company, has left on record 


his tearful reaction to a pathetic plantation ballad heard on that 
occasion. 


Wash Nortton was, therefore, following a “Te pattern 
when he went to England. He opened at the Royal Alhamba 
Palace, in London, in April, 1861. Here he remained for twelve 
_ consecutive weeks, with steadily increasing success. Then he. 
made a highly profitable tour of the British “provinces.” Then, 
probably recalling Jerry Bryant’s stories of the opportunities 
awaiting in lands still farther afield, he went to South Africa 
and to Australia. Some say that he organized a company of his 
own, and took it from Great Britain to those countries. Others 
identify him with the Nish party of minstrels which went over 
that route at about the same time. At any rate, Wash was | 
acclaimed enthusiastically in Cape Town and the adjacent cities; 
and in Australia his success was even greater. According to. Rice, 
he was voted “the best burlesque dancer ever to visit their shores.” 
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Wash Norton was back in the United States in 1866. Six years 
later he was again assailed by the wanderlust, and revisited the 
scenes of his previous triumphs. The British Isles, South Africa, 

and Australia welcomed him vociferously. This trip brought him 
- back to the United States by way of San Francisco, and it was 
probably at this time that he began to think of settling in Cali- — 
fornia. However, in 1878 and 1879 he was still filling engagements 
in New York. It is said that he made a third and final trip abroad, 
but, if so, no details concerning it have been preserved. 


The century was drawing to an end, and Wash Norton was 
nearing his sixtieth birthday, when he withdraw from the stage, 
to seek repose and a new experience in the so-called “golden” 
West. His action seems to have been prompted by declining 
health. Perhaps, on his previous visit to California, he had 
picked out the spot to which he wanted to retire. At any rate, he 
made a beeline for Shasta County, in the northern part of that 
gigantic state. He had not been settled there long when he was 
overtaken by an illness that proved fatal. He died on November 
16, 1899. He seems not to have been known in that part of 
- California, or perhaps Shasta County was then too remote for 
the San Francisco newspapers to learn that the famous minstrel 
_ had selected that place to be his home. Nobody paid any attention 
to his demise. A careful search of the San Francisco periodicals 
of about that date fails to discover any mention of the fact. 


Nor were the New Orleans newspapers more alert to his 
passing. In fact, Wash seems to have been very little concerned 
with the city of his birth, and, so far as we can judge now, this 
indifference was reciprocal. In December, 1876, when he played | 
an engagement in New Orleans—apparently, the only occasion 
_ on which he returned to his native heath—all that the Picayune 

could find to say about him was that, at the St. Charles theater, 
“Wash Norton performed as a change artist.” 


Another New Orleans lad who made good as a Negro 
minstrel was Luke Schoolcraft. He was not only a clever black- 
_ face performer, but a gifted character actor. He was born in 
New Orleans on November 14, 1847. His father was Henry 
Schoolcraft, a singing comedian who for many years was a 
member of the stock companies playing at the old St. Charles 
Theater, under the management of James H. Caldwell. School- 
craft was in greatly reduced circumstances towards the end of 
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his life, and when he died, left his widow in virtual indigence. 
She was a lady of many accomplishments and invincible courage, — 
and when Bidwell offered to put her in charge of the wardrobe 
at his then newly-opened Academy of Music, she accepted at 
once. The position was an humble one, the stipend which it 
guaranteed was small, and the toil connected with it was con- | 
siderable. Nevertheless, Mrs. Schoolcraft was able to support 
her two children on her earnings, and they abundantly rewarded 
her loving care and uncomplaining self-sacrifice. The daughter, 
Alfy, married the well-known actor, Chippendale, and had quite 
a career of her own on the stage. Both she and Luke were born 
- in New Orleans. As soon as they began to earn money, they did 
everything in their power to relieve the mother’s burdens. Luke 
was eventually able to provide her with every comfort—even with 
luxury. For her he purchased a comfortable home in Cambridge, 
near Boston, Massachusetts, where she spent her last years. 
Mrs. Schoolcraft died on December 16, 1881. 


It will be seen that Luke Schoolcraft was not Mie with a 
silver spoon in his mouth. What he had—what he became—he 


got by hard work. His education, as far as he had one, was 


picked up at the New Orleans public schools, where he attended 
when he had time, which was not often. The family associations 
naturally led him to the theater. It is said that he was only five 
years old when he made his first appearance on the stage, and 
only seven when for the first time he blacked his face and took 
a small part in a play called Masked Faces. During his boyhood 
he did odd jobs around the theater, ran errands for Bidwell and > 
for the actors who came and went at the Academy of Music, 

and in other ways earned small sums, all of which were promptly 
placed in his mother’s hands and used to meet the pressing 
needs of the little family. As soon as he was old enough, he was 
given a place in the box office at the Varieties Theater, then 
located on Gravier Street, at the corner of Varieties Alley, just 

behind the present-day Cotton Exchange. _ | 


Luke was already known as a clever mimic. He bed learned 
how to dance, could sing a little, and was developing an ambition 
to become a Negro minstrel. The opportunity to get into the 
profession came when Bidwell brought some of the greatest 
minstrel stars to New Orlens—Billy Emerson, Bob Hart, Dick 
Parker, Ad Ryman, Johnny Reden, and a long string of other 
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celebrities. Luke watched them from the wings at the Academy, 
and soon could reproduce their acts. One of the visitors, noticing 


the boy’s eager interest in his work, mentioned his name to a 


man named Wiets, in Memphis, Tennessee, who was organizing 
the Great Western Opera Bouffe Company. Wiets was a butcher 


who had accumulated some money, and was willing to spend it 


in a effort to become a burnt-cork impresario. Luke gladly 
accepted an offer to join this organization, but it lasted a pain- 
fully short time, and his career seemed to come to a close 
practically before it had begun. 


It was in Cincinnati that, in July, 1872, he made his first 
appearance with N ewcomb’s Minstrels, sitting at one end, and 
doing an act in the olio with Andy McKee and E. M. Hall, two 


- performers of some distinction in their day. This engagement 


lasted only a few weeks. Then Luke signed up with Simmons 
& Slocum’s Minstrels, in Philadelphia, with which outfit he re- 
mained for nearly two years. 


It was in 1874 that Luke Schoolcrat roar the partnership 
with George H. Coes which lasted so long and was so favorably 
known throughout the United States. The first engagement began > 
on August 31 of that year, in Chicago, when the two clever young 
men appeared with Kelly & Leon’s Minstrels. Schoolcraft and 
Coes played various engagements therafter, till April, 1877, when 
they started on a tour of their own—the only time that they 
ventured to tempt fate as their own managers. The tour—need- 
less to say—was of very brief duration. In January, 1878, the 
team joined Emerson’s Minstrels at the Olympic Theater in New 


- York city, and were so successful that this city became virtually 


their permanent abiding place for a long term of years. They 


_ were affiliated successively with Hooley & Emerson’s Megatherian 


Minstrels, with Barlow, Wilson & Company, with Barlow, Wilson, 
Primrose & West, with Barlow, Wilson & Company, and, in 1883, 
with the San Francisco Minstrels. All of these companies played 


chiefly in New York. 


Schoolcraft’s partnership with Coes came to an end in 1889. 
It was dissolved by mutual consent, in the belief that each man 
could earn a better income functioning by himself, than they 
had enjoyed while working together. In this idea they were only 
partially correct. In the Spring of 1883 Schoolcraft began an 
engagement with Lew Dockstader’s minstrel company in New 
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York City. This is said to have been his last season as a minstrel. 
However, about a year later he became a member of the famous 
City Directory Company, under the management of John Russell, 
and continued with it until his untimely death. He died suddenly 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 10, 1893. Rice, in his Monarchs 
of Minstrelsy, a his epitaph: “Schoolcraft ranked with 


the greatest in his art. ... He is one of the immortals of min- 
strelsy.” 


But Luke Schoolcraft could play white-face parts as skilfully 
as he did the black-face ones. As a German dialect comedian 
he was without a peer. His interest in that sort of character 
began in 1860, and led him to undertake such parts intermittently 
for several years. His first success in this line was in a burlesque 
called Pocahontas, when he played Captain John Smith as a comic | 
Teuton. This part was originally taken by Harry McCarthy. | 
McCarthy fell ill, and Lathorne, the veteran stage manager, 
who was in charge of the production, asked Schoolcraft to take 
over on very short notice. The result was extremely gratifying, 
and confirmed Schoolcraft’s belief in his powers as a character 
actor. The fact was further demonstrated when he and Coes put on 
Miss Didimus’ Party, in which Francis Wilson, the celebrated 
comedian, beheld him with unfeigned admiration. Speaking of . 
the performance, Wilson refers in his memoirs to “the superb 
character acting of Luke Schoolcraft.” Other sketches with 
which Schoolcraft was identified, in which he took character 
parts, were Our Alabama Home and Oh Well, It’s No Use. It is 
quite likely that, when Luke Schoolcraft persisted in performing 
_in minstrelsy, the American stage, though it undoubtedly gained 
one of its very greatest burnt-cork artists, lost a comedian whose ~ 
refined art would have placed his name beside the anest comic 
actors that this country has produced. 


Schoolcraft’s success in the North kept ale away from New 
Orleans throughout almost the whole of his career. The only 
record that remains of a visit by him to his native city occurs 


in the Picayune for September 18 and 19, 1887. The first of these 
references reads: 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—This tample of amusement 
which has furnished enjoyment to amusement patrons for | 
more than a quarter of a century, with unabated popularity, 


opens tonight for a new season, and with the prospect of. 
continued success. 
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_ When practicable the Academy has usually been opened 
by minstrel troupes, and Wilson and Rankin’s Minstrels, the — 

_ best troupe in the southern country, comes tonight to make 
fun for the crowd that will surely be at the opening. The 

_ troupe is headed by Geo. Wilson, a prince among fun makers, 
who is supported by Luke Schoolcraft. 


The program offers a new first part, a new Adonis clog, 
new song and dance, and a new afterpiece called “‘Willie . 
Buffalo’s Wildest West.” 


The Picayune’s notice of the performance was as follows: 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—There was an old time Sunday 
night house at the Academy last night, when the season 
opened with the Wilson and Rankin Minstrels, and it was . 
an audience easy to please, one that assembled to have fun 
and had it. The Wilson and Rankin Minstrels is a first class - 
show, taken all around and any way. George Wilson still 
ranks as the most versatile and magnetic comedian. He can 
sing and dance and talk, do dialect bits, and does all things 
genteel and well, as becomes a man of education. Luke School- 
craft, a New Orleans boy, twenty-five years a minstrel, is 
a real negro minstrel, who understands and plays the negro 
character. The reception last night was genuine and hearty. 
pr ge and Coes do their famous “‘Miss Didimus’ Party” — 
ske 


One other circumstance may be instanced here to show that 
Luke Schoolcraft always kept up an interest in his birth-city. 
Somewhere in his early days he became a member of Fire Com- 
pany No. 18. At that time everybody that was anybody was 
identified with the local fire-fighting organizations. They were 
all organized on a volunteer basis, and membership conferred 
considerable social cachet. Luke always kept up his membership, 
and in the obituary notices which were published in the New 
Orleans press at his death, the fact was prominently mentioned 
that he was “an honored and beloved member.” | 


Norton and Schoolcraft were the most famous of the Negro 
minstrels who claimed New Orleans as their natal place. But, 
as we have elsewhere hinted, there were others. One of them 
was Jimmy—or, more formally, James C.— Fulton. He and his 
brother William T. constituted the Fulton Brothers, the so-called 
“Two Dromios of Minstrelsy,” billed in that way because they © 
cultivated a similarity in personal appearance by every artifice 
of make-up and costume. James was born in New Orleans on 
- December 17, 1869. William came into the world at Pass Chris- 
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tian, Mississippi, on October 31, 1871—probably the aie native 
of that pleasant little town who has risen to any prominence in 
the theater. The two boys began their careers early in the eighties 
as stars of an organization directed and managed by their father. | 
As such, they were active at first only in the South. Eventually, 
they joined Edwin Warren to form the Orion Trio, and put on 
the famous Fulton Brothers’ “brick house” act which they named > 
A Hot Chase. But it was not till 1885 that they obtained a really 
important minstrel engagement, when Leslie & Allen’s Minstrels | 
signed them up. After that, they were identified with a succession © 
of prominent minstrel organizations, like Thatcher, Primrose 
& West, Haverley, the Cleveland Company, and George Wilson’s 
company. With the last-named they “worked” with Hi Tom 
Ward, in an alliance which was known as the Fulton Brothers 
& Hi Tom Ward. With the Wilson company they also put on a 
number of big song-and-dance numbers. About 1900 the brothers | 
separated strictly for business reasons, William going into vaude- 
ville, for which his talents were specially suited, and James, who 
possessed unusual executive ability, taking over the management 
of the Golden Crook Burlesque Company,.with which he was 
identified from 1906 till his death, a number of years later. 


Barry Maxwell, another New Orleans product, was famous 
for many years for his sympathetic and understanding delinea- 
tion of the aged “darkey”™ type. Rice, in his Monarchs of Min- 
strelsy, says Barry was a great master of this particular char- 
acter. Barry was born in New Orleans on October 29, 1848, and 
lived well into the present century. He went on the stage in 
New Orleans, as a member of the Crescent City Songsters, a 
minstrel organization in which he performed as one of the end- 
_ men. Then, with Ed Gibson, he formed the team known as Gibson 
& Maxwell, which was speedily taken into Spaulding & Manning’s 
Minstrels. Subsequently, Barry Maxwell was connected with 
other organizations of no less reputation, such as Hooley’s, 
Haverley’s, Emerson’s, and Reed’s companies. With Reed’s show 
Barry Maxwell appeared in San Francisco and scored a con- 
siderable success. In New York City he functioned with Lew © 
Dockstader’s famous show. Then he and Luke Schoolcraft 
“worked” together for a season or two, and after they separated, 
Barry was the senior member of the well-known Maxwell & 
Carroll team. For ten years he performed with applause in a 
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show headed by Charles H. Hoyt, where he was called on to play 
both white-face and black-face parts, which he did with equal 
facility. His portrayal of a black-face Othello, in Hoyt’s Texas 
Steer production, and of Sassafras Livingston in The County 
Chairman were examples of his versatility. In both roles he was 
warmly commended by both the public and the critics. 


Billy Payne, the once widely-known banjoist, was born in 
New Orleans on July 16, 1860. He was just fifteen years old 
when he made his debut at the St. Charles Theater, in his 
native city. On that occasion he played his favorite instrument 
for Lotta to dance in that winsome little actress’ famous play, 
The Little Marchioness. Payne’s first minstrel engagement, . 
however, was obtained two years later. In 1881 he married, and 
he and his wife played up and down the country with great 
success as the Billy & Alice Payne’s song and dance team. For 
several years these two clever performers were in steady demand 
in the better class of variety-show houses everywhere. Later on, 
Payne “worked” alone, chiefly in vaudeville. In 1903, however, 
- he joined Dumont’s Minstrels in Philadelphia for an extended 
engagement. Payne had real talent as an actor. In white-face 
parts he was greatly admired. His rendition of a character role 
in The Village Postmaster revealed him as a man gifted for 
that particular kind of theatrical endeavor. He was also given 
credit for the success of the black-face part in the Redemption 
of David Carson, in that sensational success of ore long-past 
theatrical season. Payne was still living in 1911, the latest date 
at which knowledge of him is obtainable. 7 


One of the most talented products of the Stickney Brothers’ 
circus-theater establishment was Ed H. Banker. He was born 
on December 23, 1836, and was just ten years of age when he 
secured an engagement with the Stickneys as a drummer. Later . 
on, he did “Negro” business in the ring. In New Orleans the 
Stickneys ran the Olympic as a circus part of the year and as a 
theater, the rest of the -year. Banker was speedily promoted 
from the sawdust arena to the boards, and was so successful 
that, after a few years, he branched out as a full-fledged min- 
strel. He was first seen in New York City at a famous benefit 
performance for “Daddy” Rice in 1853. In 1865 he attracted 
a good deal of favorable notice with a bass solo part with George 
Christy’s minstrels. Then he was for some time the stage man- 
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ager at Harry Enoch’s Varities Theater in Philadelphia. From 
that city he came back to New Orleans and played a season at 
one of the theaters there—which one, deponent sayeth not. The 
record is, that he appeared at the Olympic, but by that time the 
Stickneys and their odd establishment had all disappeared. At 
the time of Banker’s death, on October 3, 1902, he was playing 
with the “Night Before Christmas” company. He died in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, “under, suspicious circumstances’— 
i. e., he was killed in a situation which suggested murder, but 
the matter was so obscure that no effort was made to locate the 


guilty parties. The authorities satisfied themselves that no — 3 


evidence could be obtained which would justify charges being 
preferred against the two or three persons who were taken into 
custody, and they were set at liberty. 


Banker was not only clever as a minstrel, but had consider- 
able literary ability. He was the author of Too Hot for Comfort, 
The Wigmaker, The Colored Policeman, and other dramatic com- 
positions. In them, of course, he took a principal part, but other 
performers liked them, and appropriated them for their own use. 
Banker is remembered also as the first minstrel who was able 
to change from black-face to white-face and back again in a few 
seconds. Others have done as much since he showed the way, but 
it was his curious skill that first proved that it could be done. 


St. Bernard Parish—or, rather, that quarter of New Orleans 
which extends over into St. Bernard—was the scene, on December 
16, 1834, of the birth of the Negro minstrel who first used the — 
banjo regularly at all performances. Before his time this instru- 
ment had been used occasionally, as, indeed, were other instru- 
ments. But after Billy Carter proved to an applauding public 
that the banjo had remarkable possibilities in competent hands, © 
it took its place along with the tambourine as the characteristic 
musical implement of the Negro minstrel. Carter first appeared | 
in public in New Orleans in the early 1860’s. He did black- and | 
white-face business in the local theaters at three dollars per night 
'—wWhich was considered very good pay for a mere tyro, in those 
far-off days when money had a value which it seems to nave lost 
in recent times. 


In 1865 Billy Carter “sat in the middle” and played the | 
banjo with the Louisiana Serenaders: this was his first minstrel 
_ troupe, and Codfish Aristocracy was the ballad with which he 
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stirred his audiences to loud applause. He then was made happy 
with a four-year contract with the Great Western Opera Bouffe 
Company, to which we have alluded elsewhere; but the organiza- 
tion flopped in Lynchburg, Virginia, “in very nearly four years 
less than the contract time,” as one of Billy Carter’s biographers 
ruefully remarks. This was the Great Western Opera Company 
of which Luke Schoolcraft was a member, and when it. collapsed, 
he and Carter both found themselves in acute financial distress. 
Happily, Carter had a relative in Lynchburg, and the two stranded 
- minstrels appealed to him for aid. He reluctantly advanced the 
sum of eighty-five cents, taking Luke’s violin as security for the 
loan. With this capital Carter and Schoolcraft somehow managed 
to get to New York City. Out of the wreck of the Great Western 
they had managed to salvage two railroad tickets, which provided 
for their transportation; while the relative’s meager contribution 
procured them such food and lodging as they had need of. 


New York was kind to the two wanderers. Schoolcraft was 
soon launched on the career that brought him nationwide recogni- 
tion. Carter found without much delay an engagement with > 
Hooley’s Minstrels in Brooklyn, where he was received with much 
cordiality. His next important engagement was with Simmons & © 
Slocum in Philadelphia, with whom he opened in February, 1874. | 
In 1878 he was with Hooley’s Minstrels in Chicago. Two years 
later, with Haveley’ s Mastodon Minstrels, he was scheduled to 


go to England, but being a bad sailor, and terrified at the prospect | 


of seasickness on the tumultuous Atlantic, he begged off at the last 
moment, and so lost an opportunity of making an international 
reputation, as he might easily have done, had he kept his nerve 
and undertaken the voyage. 


Subsequently, Carter was connected with Thatcher, Primrose 
& West, and with Barlow, Wilson & Company. For several years | 
he performed with the Harrigan & Hart Minstrel Company in 
New York. It was while “working” with the last-named organiza- 
tion. that he originated his “Skidmore Guards” burlesque, which 
had so long a vogue. In this little comedy Carter played the prin- 
2 cipal variety theaters and most of the important vaudeville houses, 
and was still going strong, when the record closed in 1911. His 
— history remains to be ascertained. 
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The last of the New Orleans-born minstrels was John Queen. 
There were several John Queens who, at one time or another, 
were widely known in the profession in this country. They were 
not related to one another, and two of them were, in fact, not 
really named Queen. Rice, who makes note of them in his inter- | 
esting book, apparently associates “Johnny” Queen, who flour- 
ished from 1868 to 1884, and whose real name was McQueeny, 
with the New Orleans lad, insisting that the latter, too, should 
properly be known as McQueen or McQueeny. However, John 
Queen was really John Queen. He was born in New Orleans in | 
1860. At a very early age he lost both parents, and he and a small 
sister had to fend for themselves in a world which had scant 
welcome for two youngsters that seemed to have no claim upon 
its consideration. John was just verging on his teens when he > 
began to earn a living, vending newspapers on the city streets. 
He found shelter at the Newsboys’ Home, which then stood in 
_ Bank Alley, behind the Picayune office. He had to fight many a 
battle with youthful but tough competitors, and that he held his 
own with them is sufficient testimony to his courage and sinews. 
At the same time, at the Home, in church, and elsewhere, wherever 


he was given a chance to sing, his fresh, young,.clear boyish voice 
attracted attention. 7 | 


One of those who heard John Queen sing was Major E. A. 
Burke, at that time owner and editor of the Times-Democrat. 
Pleased with what he learned about the lad, Burke asked him if 
he would like a place in the mailing room of the newspaper. 
Would he? He would—and did. And while working at the Times- 


Democrat he managed to attend night school at the Newsboys’ 
Home, and so fitted himself for better things. | 


_ John Queen’s chance came when a newsboys’ band was organ- 
ized. He was one of its leading members. It was speedily known 
all over the city. The members volunteered their services wherever 
a charitable entertainment was projected, and were welcomed, 
applauded, and recommended to other and ever more prominent 
enterprises. Queen, who, like many another New Orleans boy 
at that period, was fascinated by the Negro minstrels who came 
and went at the local theaters, adapted some of their “acts” to his 
own particular needs, and added them to the list of his accom- 
plishments. In this way he became known as a graceful dancer 
as well as a charming vocalist. Soon he learned how to black his 
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face and play a variety of instruments. He was, in fact, launched 


on his career as a Negro minstrel, almost before he knew what 
was happening. 


One Christmas Day an  eaiartalioteees was arranged for the 
benefit of the Newsboys’ Home. Queen joined two other young- 
‘Sters, Randall and Stowe, like himself amateur minstrels, to- 
appear on this occasion. They were billed as “The World’s Trio,” 
and were the success of the evening. As it happened, there sat 
in the audience the bulky and amiable Billy Cleveland, at that 
moment probably the best-known exponent of his art in the coun- 
try. He was much impressed at the talent of the three boys. He 
invited them to join his company, then performing at one of the 
local theaters. The compensation which he offered seemed fabu- 
- lous in their eyes. Needless to say, they accepted. 


John Queen remained with the Cleveland Minstrels as long 
as the organization was in existence. When it was replaced by 
the Wilson & Cleveland Minstrels, he was enrolled as one of its 
- members. Subsequently he occupied prominent places in the 
“Paradise Alley” and “Town Topics” companies. His last en- 
gagement was with the Vogel-Deming Minstrels, which played 
the northern circuit. With all these different organizations he 
was one of the most popular members. It was for his own use © 
on the stage with these companies that he composed the series 
of “coon” songs that made him famous as a writer and composer, 
no less than as vocalist, dancer and black-face comedian. His 
career was a continuous sucess till about 1901, when he retired 
_ from the “road,” and went to live in New York City, where he 

could give undivided attention to his work as a song writer. 


John Queen’s published compositions are very numerous. 
- The most successful were: Goo-goo Eyes, Got My Habits On, 
Ain’t Dat a Shame?, All Alone, A Ten Cent Drink, The Lady with 
a Diamond in Her Teeth, and I’ve Got Mine. One of his songs, 
I Hates to Git Up Early in the Morning, was being sung in the 
New York theaters by Peter Daily, the comedian, at the time of 
the author’s death. Perhaps as literary efforts these works were 
not above criticism. Their popularity was ephemeral, but while 
they were in vogue, everybody everywhere knew the words and 
hummed the tunes. Queen was, in fact, one of the earliest Ameri- 
can song writers to fit words to beets His songs brought him 
fortune. 
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Early in 1902 John Queen fell ill. He was taken to St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, in New York City. There, on February 23rd, 
he passed away. The Picayune, two days later, in publishing the 
news of his death, added these appreciative words: 


John Queen, minstrel, sweet singer, and writer of catchy 
songs, died Sunday night. When the news of his untimely 
end reached New Orleans there was a distinct sense of loss 
in many circles. Mr. Queen’s life reads almost like a ro- 
mance. ... Even in his boyhood his musical genius was pro- 
nounced, and as he grew older he developed talents which 
were really remarkable. These talents earned him recogni- 
tion as a singer and secured for him profitable engagements 
with different minstrel] organizations. 


Personally, Mr. Queen was a most lovable ENS 
- He was loyalty itself to his friends, and as generous as the 
day is long. To his splendid traits may be attributed the 


sincere sorrow which is felt ith the announcement of his 
demise. . 


John va hadn’t an enemy in the world. ‘He made 


friends wherever he went, and he will leave sorrowful hearts 
to mourn him all over the country. 


Queen's body was brought back to New Orleans and laid 


rest in a local cemetery.* 


The names of a few other Orleanians who made something 
_of a mark in minstrelsy may be cited here, although our infor- 
mation regarding them is of the scantiest. For instance, there 
was Warren Richard, who was born in New Orleans, and who 
was well known as a tenor singer with Duprez & Benedict’s Min- 
strels in the early 1870’s. His name was Richard A. Warren. He 
died in New York City on June 15, 1876. It would be interesting © 
to know more of his career, but these are all the facts that have 
come down to us. So, too, all we know about Tim Warfield, an 
old-time banjoist and black-face performer of much merit, is that _ 
he was born in New Orleans, and began a long and successful 

career in his native city, was with several well-known minstrel 
shows, and also had his own company, known as Warfield & 
Wicks’ Minstrels. He married Minnie Chapman in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1876. His death occurred in 
on November 12, 1899. 


* For nits of the data given in the text regarding Wash Norton, Luke Schoolcraft, and 
John Queen I am indebted te Mrs. E. D. Friedrichs, of the New Orleans City Archives, and 
to Misses M. L. Clark and Alice Knapp, of her staff. These ladies made extensive searches 
in the newspapers at my request, and to them I wish to express my sense of appreciation. 
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Perhaps’ we ought to include in this admittedly incomplete 
record of the New Orleans Negro minstrels some of those who, 
though not born in the city, were identified with it in other ways; 
but their number is considerable, and there is space but to men- 
tion a few chosen at random from the voluminous record. There 
was, for example, Dan Holt, who enjoyed an excellent reputation 
in the South as a black-face performer, and died in New Orleans 
on October 10, 1867. Matt Thompson, who also died in New 
Orleans, on August 21, 1867, when he was thirty-two years of 
age, was “‘a good general performer,” and was particularly noted 
as a dancer. His specialty was the “Essence” dance—whatever 
that was—which he introduced with Mrs. Matt Peel’s Minstrels, 
in 1861. Jim Johnson, another old-time banjoist, died in New 
Orleans on November 22, 1875, aged fifty. 


_ And space must be found here for a brief mention of Charles 
H. Duprez, one of the greatest managers in the early history 
of American minstrelsy, who entered the profession in New 
Orleans in 1852. Duprez was born in Paris, France, in 1830, | 
and came to New Orleans in a minor capacity with one of the 
French opera troupes that visited the city annually in those 
days. His first minstrel company was known as Carle, Duprez & 
Green’s Minstrels, afterwards (about 1858) converted into 
Duprez & Green’s Company. In 1865, when Green sold out his 
interest to Lew Benedict, the organization took the name of 
Duprez & Benedict’s Minstrels, and was so known down to 
1885, when Duprez retired. He then interested himself in the 
hotel business in Lowell, Massachusetts, and did well financially. 
He died in Providence, Rhode Island, on August 31, 1902. 


2 Nor should this paper conclude without a reference to 
Billy Pastor, one of several clever entertainers who made their 
debuts in New Orleans. Pastor was born in New York, and at 


an early age was apprenticed to John Nathans, the circus 


manager, with whom he remained for eleven laborious years. 
In 1860 he went to Europe, and spent some time in Spain and 
- Portugal as a vaulter and equestrian. After an absence of two 

years he returned to the United States. During a visit to New 
Orleans David Bidwell persuaded him to give up the circus and 
take up comic singing, which he did, making his first appearance 
in the new capacity at the Academy of Music in 1865. After 
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that, he had a long and successful career, returning to New 


Orleans on many occasions, and always being recelved by the 


local public with the greatest cordiality. 


Considering the popularity which Negro minstrelsy enjoyed 
in the United States for two generations and more, it is remark- 


able that we know so little about even the leading representa- — 


tives of the art. The brief notices of the New Orleans minstrels 
in the foregoing pages are out of proportion to the prestige 
which they enjoyed in the heyday of their careers, but they 
embody all the material which can now be located concerning 
these men. This lack of information reflects the indifference 
with which the critics of the older day regarded minstrelsy. 
Trained in the great traditions of the English drama, they 
apparently had no appreciation of the truly national character 
of the black-face comedian’s performance. Something of the 


same deprecatory spirit still inheres in the later publications— _ 


few in number and imperfect in detail—that have been devoted 
to Negro minstrelsy in this country. Someday, no doubt, with a 


juster perspective, the genuine merits of a now-vanishing art | 
will be appreciated, and somewhere, somehow, adequate memori- | 


als will appear—written, perhaps, with burnt cork! 
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THE, NEW ORLEANS PRESS AND THE 
_ RECONSTRUCT ION* 


By FAYETTE COPELAND 


I 


CHAPTER I 


PRELUDE TO RECONSTRUCTION 


It was with growing concern that the South watched the 
crumbling of President Johnson’s administration at Washington, 
_ the spread of Radical public opinion in the North, and the steadily 
rising power of the Radical forces in Congress, early in 1866. The 
Daily Southern Star voiced its appreciation of the critical situ- 
ation in an editorial “The Duty of the People of the South at 
this Hour,” which stated that “the only assistance the Southern 
people can render the President is the exhibition of a devoted 

“loyal spirit, in words as in acts... .”! It asserted that if the 
_ Southern people pursued a judicious course, they would be able 
to mollify Northern public opinion, so that those who sustained 

a moderate policy of equal justice, might obtain control of the 
' popular branch of Congress and re-elect Andrew Johnson. 


Passage of the vagrant and labor laws by the Louisiana 
legislature during December, 1865, had seemed the only logical 
solution of a serious social and economic problem, and when the 
press of the North pointed to these and similar measures in other 
Southern States, as attempts to “re-enslave” the Negro, the New 
Orleans press rose unanimously to defend the necessity for a 
satisfactory control of the Negro population. Price-Current, a 
newspaper devoted to the interests of the planters, and especially 
concerned with the labor situation, claimed that while peace had 
been restored, its benefits depended in great measure upon “the 
final settlement of the relations between labor and capital, in con- 
nection with the culture of our chief southern staples.”? It men- 

* Master’s thesis in Journalism, Louisiana State University, 1937. 


1 Daily Southern Star, March 12, 1866, 1. 


Price-Ourrent, Se 1, 1865, 1. This paper is in this study only 
when it departed from its usual and main interests, to discuss the political situation. 
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tioned problems brought about by the fact that the Negro would 

not work unless forced, and said that it would be necessary, to pre- 
serve social order, for the State, suppoted by the Federal govern- 
-ment, to prescribe and enforce a new labor system. It pointed out — 
that there was no hope for a return to former prosperity for at 
least a generation, since it was not land, but labor, that was 
needed. Disease and war had greatly reduced the number of able- 
bodied working Negro men, and the hope of supplying the need 
with coolies was remote. The Crescent, however, as late as March 
and April of 1867, continued to express a hope that the labor need 
might be met by Chinese, European and Northern immigrants.® 


Naturally, the Freedmen’s Bureau received much attention 
from the press in its discussion of the labor problem. The 
Picayune stated that the Bureau agents had done much mischief 
by interference, by the encouragement they had given bad and 
idle Negroes, arising from the mistaken idea that the Southern 
people were hostile to the freedmen, disposed to treat them 
unfairly and refuse them justice in the courts; all unfounded 
charges, since even before emancipation a free colored person 
had all the civil rights of a white man in the courts. It pointed 
out that the planters had the strongest motives in treating the 
freedmen justly and kindly, since Sota had no other labor to culti- 
vate their plantations.‘ 


Through the early part of 1866 editorial columns ‘saeiiimums 
contained patient explanations of the South’s paralyzed industrial 
system, and of the deplorable conditions of the misguided blacks 

who were becoming more and more the prey of vice, disease and 
their own abortive ideas of freedom. News columns were filled 
with items of Negro crime, vagrancy, idleness and resultant suf- 
fering from want. | | 


The South’s hope of help from the President had waned with 
the pasage of the Civil Rights Bill, over Johnson’s veto, in March, 
1866. The Daily Southern Star wrote: | 


_ Every one is expected to say something about the veto 
of the President, and though aware that the voice of a South- 
ern paper can no more affect the result than the clamor of 


| Fg en ses April 11, 1867, 1, and April 19, 1867, 6. See also Times, December 8, 1867 
2, Vt. Picayune, January 18, 1868, for comment on the labor problem in its aan to political 
conditions. 


4 For — on ‘the labor problem see Picayune, Se 18, 1865, Jan. 23, 1868, 
Jan. 29, 1868, 1; Daily True Delta, Nov. 24, 1865, 4; Price-Ourrent, Nov, 15, 22, 25, 20, 
Dec. 2, "1865: ensue: . 18, 1868, 4; Dec. 31, 1867, 1; Orescent, Dec. 20, 1867, 4. 
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a prisoner under trial can vary the verdict, we cannot refrain 


from applauding the champion who so nobly affirms our 
rights.5 | 


The editor pointed out that the bill did much more than to. 
elevate the Negro to local supremacy in some parts of the South, 
but struck at what had been deemed a fundamental feature in ~ 
the Federal Union. It conferred upon all persons born in the 
United States, except the untaxed Indians, the right of Federal 
citizenship, and since it permitted Congress to invade the reserved 
authority of the State in one particular, another could follow, 
“and thus the annihilation of State authority will follow inevitably 
the passage of this bill.” 


The South was appalled at the complications the Civil Rights 
Bill added to the task of readjusting the Negro to his new condi- | 
tions, and angered at the interference it met in attempting to. 
solve this perplexing problem. The stand of the Picayune was 
typical of that taken by the New Orleans press. “None of the 
effects of the late war are so apparent as the condition of the 
African race in our midst, in the transition from slavery to free- _ 
dom,” the Picayune stated. It was, the paper pointed out, a change 
in the civil, political and social relations of a people which required 
the soundest wisdom and the unshackled arm of justice to regulate. 
“This new order is now a social problem,” the writer continued, 
“and though it be one of difficulty and perplexity, it must be 
-worked and solved. . . . These reflections have been forced upon 
us by observing the constant increase in crime and profligacy, 
and disease, and worthlessness among this unfortunate portion 
of our population.” Compassion and patience, backed by law, 
seemed the only means of solving the problem, and “‘it is due alike 
to the Negro and the white man that the law be strict and 
vigilant.’’* | 


Two months before the passage of the first of the Recon- 
- struction acts, the Crescent voiced the declaration that was becom- 
ing the central theme in Southern history. Advisable as it might 
be to accept Negro suffrage as a temporary expedient, since it 


8 Daily Southern Star, Mar. 30, 1866. See also Daily True Delta, Mar. 29, 1966, 1; 
Picayune, April 8, 1866, 4; Times, July 8, 1866, 4, for comment on the President’s position. 


In spite of the pessimism expressed in the Daily Southern Star at this time, the editor, E. L. 


Jewell, was one of the outstanding workers all through this period in an effort to make the 
South’s position understood, and thus shape public opinion more favorably in the north. See 
Jewell’s Crescent City Illustrated, 1873, statement of the purpose of the publication. 


® Picayune, April 27, 1866, 8. See also Times, Nov. 28, 1865, 6; Dec. 24, 1865, 8; Daily 
Southern Star Mar. 10, 1866, 2; Times, Dec. 8, 1867, 2; Sept. 13, 1866, 2; Mar. 26, 1868, 4. _ 
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was forced upon the South, the editor pointed out that the South 
would never accept it other than at the point of the bayonet, and 
it could be enforced only under military domination: | 


It is our general belief, fixed and unalterable, that this 
country was discovered by white men, peopled by white men, 
defended by white men, and owned by white men, and it is 


our settled purpose that none but the white men shall _ 
cipate in its government.’ 


This scene was darkened by the cloud of further turmoil with 
the calling of the rump session of the constitutional convention, 
to meet in New Orleans, July 30, 1866. Since this move was 
prompted by Radicals who hoped to oust Democratic officers, and 
gain control through disfranchising the Southerners, those 
opposed to the Radicals were furious, and the newspapers were 
gravely concerned over the possible outcome. When the conven- 
tion attempted to meet, a riot broke out between Negroes and 
white police, four whites and thirty-four Negroes were killed, 
and the wounded numbered 145.2 — 


This bloody riot, with earlier agitation over the “black 
codes,” provided the arguments which enabled the Radical Con- 
ores to enact its legislation for the military reconstruction of 
ten Southern states; and marked the beginning of eleven years 
of reconstruction government in Louisiana. Investigation of these 
riots, first by a military tribunal and then by a committee from 
Congress, brought on a deluge of editorial comment, but with 
the passage of the military reconstruction measures over the 
President’s veto, March 2 and March 23, 1867, the newspapers 
could only advise their readers to make the best of a bad situation. 
A week after the passage of the second act, the Crescent advised — 
that “nothing could be so pernicious as agitation which must be 
- fruitless, in any other sense than to irritate an ey which 
is supreme, and a people who are powerless.’ 


The press had not failed to recognize the danger of a riot 
if the convention tried to meet, and had warned the people that 


7 Orescent, Jan. 11, 1867, 5. This idea was voiced in one form or another by Southern 
leaders as early as 1829, but J. O. Nixon’s statement is the clearest and most definite that 
has come to light in this period. See U. B. Phillips, “The Oentral Theme of Southern 
History,” in American Historical Review, XXXIV (Oct. 1928), 30-44. Professor rigger me calls 
Edward A. Pollard’s The Lost Cause Regained (N. Y. 1868) that author’s ‘‘most significant — 
book”’ and points to this theme as its basis. The changing attitude = the Orescent is shown 
in editorials of Oct. 15, 1867, 4; Mar. 14, 1867, 2; Mar. 20, 1867, Sonate 5, 1867, 6. 


® New Orleans Orescent, July $1, 1866, 1. 


* This idea has been voiced repeatedly by historians. See Picayune, March 5, 1871, 12, 
for a review of newspaper opinion of the od. 


10 Orescent, March 29, 1867, 6. 
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violence was precisely what the Radicals wanted; that the only 
hope of the revolutionists lay in some act of violence unwisely 
perpetrated by the people, which would “give them new capital 
as martyrs which would aid them with the Radicals at the — 
North.”! Now it regretted the bloodshed and was concerned over 
the outcome, for the rumblings of -the Northern press and the 
disquieting news from Washington soon convinced editorial 
_writers that Congressional retaliation was to be feared. In the 
face of continued martial law, which the Crescent resented,}2 
the Times urged restraint, and as late as August 7, 1866, gave 
General Sheridan the benefit of the doubt as to his attitude toward 
New Orleans, even in the face of reports that he had sent-a tele- © 
gram to General Grant denouncing the city authorities'!* and the 
- citizens in general. “We are satisfied that the telegram has given 
us a sadly blotted and imperfect copy of General Sheridan’s dis- 
patch,”!* the Times argued, since such a discreet and reticent 
officer as the General scarcely would villify Mayor Monroe with- 
out giving him an opportunity to reply. 


Within two weeks the Times had begun to fear that all was 
not well with the military commission and the riot investiga- 
tion. ‘““We are led to infer,” it stated, “that some of the testimony, 
at least, will be far from reliable.’!5 Members of the commission 
had an opportunity to rise above party prejudice, to make a fair 
investigation and render an impartial verdict, and “it is unfortu- 
nate,” the writer continued, “that they closed their doors to the 
- general public . . . and afforded no opportunity to offer rebutting 
testimony to dlaprove the statements of false swearers.” Such an 
investigation could not be viewed with confidence by the people, 
and, furthermore, “The people of New Orleans want the truth, the 
-_whole truth and nothing but the truth told about the Convention 
riot, for they are anxious to place the responsibility of that red 
day’s work on the really guilty parties.’’® 


Disappointed in the hope of a fair and iepeutial investiga- 
tion, the Times became indignant by the end of August, 1866, 


; 11 Times, July 29, 2. See also Crescent, July 27, 1866, 4, which said that the sacrifice 
of life would give the "leaders of the Convention a chance ‘ ‘to repeat in an exaggerated form, 
all the slanders which have been heaped on our people by the Radical press. Their swift and 
tan would be taken by our enemies as conclusive evidence of our ‘contumacious 
oya 
} 12 Orescent, August 1, 1866, 4. . 
18 For attitude of press toward the w 4 authorities and Geveiane Wells, see Times, July 31, 
1866, 1, 8, and Crescent, Aug. 1, 1866, 
14 Times, Aug. 7, 1866, 6. 
15 Tbid., Aug. 18, 1866, 8. 
16 Ibid. 
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when newspapers from the N orth began to arrive with quota- 
tions of Sheridan’s caustic reports to Grant. The editorial — 
columns of New Orleans papers bristled with denials that 
Union lives and property were unsafe. The Times particularly 
resented Sheridan’s charge that the civil authorities had taken no 
steps to arrest the citizens who were engaged in the “so-called 
massacre.” It demanded: 
Does the General not remember that a number of men 

who were engaged in the so-called massacre were arrested 
with the conventionites and negroes, and that the military _ 
authorities turned every one of them loose as soon as martial 

law was declared? Who was it then, that interrupted the 
course of justice in the premises,—the civil or the mili- 
tary authorities? Let the responsibility rest on the proper 


shoulders.?* 

This frustration of what otherwise might have been a fair 
investigation, continued to irritate the press for months to come. 
In December, when the distorted accounts of the riots, circulated 
by an inflamed Northern press, had paved the way for what 
threatened to be Radical retaliatory legislation, the Times again 
pointed out that a deliberate military maneuver had robbed 
New Orleans of its only chance to vindicate itself.1® 


As early as the first of March 1866, the Daily Southern 
Star had realized the harm misrepresentation was doing in the 
North. It quoted a letter written by a Negro, which was being 
printed in northern papers; and commented that it was “written 
for.a northern latitude, and to create a public opinion hostile to 
the South, and to the admission of the Southern representatives © 
into the halls of Congress. If the alleged letter was ever written 
near Shreveport, and by the officer of a negro regiment, he 
knew he was writing what was untrue in every particular. It is 
more probable, however, that the whole thing was manufactured 
at Washington for the effect.’’!® 


TheDaily Southern Star indignantly denied the charge that 
the lives and property of Union men were in danger, or that the | 
freedmen were being outraged. At the same time, it stressed the 
fact that what the Southern press had to say in the matter could 
not have much influence in the North. It recalled to the reader 
the situation of “Uncle Toby” who in imagination accompanied | 


17 Ibid., Aug. 25, 1866, 4. 
18 Ibid., Dec. 11, 1866, 4. 
19 Daily Southern Star, Mar. 9, 1866, 1. 
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Marlborough in his siege of Flanders, and who enjoyed the 
victory, or sympathized with the defeat, of his friends and 
countrymen, “who were warring in a distant land for the 


success of civil and religious principles opene dear to those at 
home,” and said: 


. Outsiders in the conflict now going on in the United 
States,—excluded from representation and subjected to ex- 
clusive burdens, proscribed and dedicated to the vengeance 
of a party without faith or mercy—we feel that the position 

_ of the Southern press is exactly that of the retired veteran 
to whom we have alluded.?° 


What the Daily Southern Star considered true in March was 
magnified during the investigation of the riot. At first the New 
Orleans newspapers attempted to refute the distorted accounts of 
the July riot that spread in ever-widening circles, but even the 
denial seemed hopeless. “All this glaring falsification,” the Times 
complained, was dictated by sectional and party malice,— 
“Although it has doubtless accomplished the intended purpose of 
the Radical leaders in strengthening their party at the North 
for the time being,” the Times hoped it would eventually recoil 
and aid in destroying their power.?! 


But it was a bitter draught, even to Louisiana which had 
found little else than bitterness in its cup of sorrows. “These 
malicious falsehoods,” the Times protested, “have been copied 
throughout the North.’*? But that, alone, was not enough; they 
were “enlarged and descanted upon, and accepted as positive 
proof,—by hundreds and probably thousands of well meaning 
persons,—that the South is still bitter in her hositilty to the 
Government,” and that there remained no security of life and 
property for the Union man. The Times concluded that slanders 
- could not be successfully and at once refuted, and must be 

treated with contemptous silence. while the people awaited a 
new day,—“But ‘how long, O Lord, how long!’ ”%8 


The Times referred to General Baird’s report of the riots 
as a mere piece of special pleading, 


. a studied apology for the conspirators who had under- 
taken to revolutionize the State, and a reiteration of the 
absurd charges made by the jackals of the Radical press 


20 Ibid., March 13, 1866, 4. 
31 Times, Aug. 26, 1866, 8. 
22 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 
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against our municipal authorities. Unfortunately, the North- — 
ern mind is prejudiced in this respect, and any report or 

_ testimony, no matter how tortuous or false, will be received 
as gospel truth, so long as it sustains the malicious averment 
of premeditated murder against our police and people. The 
effects of this report on the minds of even the moderate 
Republicans of the North, may be judged by the comments 
of the press.‘ 


As indignation grew in the North, vindictive constituencies 
sent Radical majorities to both houses of Congress, and one of 
that body’s first acts was to send a Congressional committee to 
Louisiana to follow up the work of the military investigation. The 
Crescent ran the story of the appointment of the committee under 
the head “Radicalism Run Mad,’’> but a long editorial in its 
issue of December 19, “How the Congressional Committee 
Should be Received” urged that they be given every facility for 
making a fair investigation, and be treated with studious respect, 
particularly because it was most necessary to impress all, who 
were in any way representative of the Federal government, with | 
the fact that the people of New Orleans were disposed to cherish 
the presence of authority “self-sustained, consistent and 
regularly administered,” and that they dreaded nothing so much 
in the present condition of national politics as a tendency to 
leave the South without any such authority, “a prey not only to 
the exaggerations of partisan theories, but to the malignity and 
rapacity of men who seek to make the honest vagaries of 
partisanship the cover and the instrument of their vile 
propensities.’’2¢ 


While the Crescent charged that the snmneniiiite was esas 
merely for the purpose of making capital for the Radicals, and 
wished to draw out nothing but what wer serve their purpose, = 
it also remarked: 


It is pleasing, too, to perceive that the Lieut. ei 
of Louisiana was treated with a degree of unexpected 
courtesy and consideration, which elicited his grateful recog- _ 
nition. It seems to be a mistake to suppose that every radical 
exhibits in his own conduct the truculence and arrogance of 
his party, and that because the party would like to hang all 
the “rebels” every one of its members goes about with a 
halter in his pocket.** 


34 Ibid., Sept. 18, 1866, 6. 
Evening Crescent, Dee. 7, 1866, 2. 
¢ Ibid., Dec. 11, 1866, 2. 
Dec. 21, 1866, 6. 
28 Evening Orescent, January 19, 1867, 1. For additional —— comment “ the te 
of the investigating committee, see Crescent, ‘Dee. 20, 1866, ; Dec. 23, 1866, 2; Jan. 7 
1867, 1. 
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In an editorial, “The Temper of the South,” the Times 
attempted to convince the committee that the South was sincere 
in its attempts to solve the Negro problem. It declared that never 
in the history of the world had so violent a revolution as had 
taken place in the South following the war, been attended with 
so little disorder and conflict. “When we consider,” said the 
Times, “the former relation of the blacks to the whites, and 
the strong prejudices and habits which such a relation, existing 
for more than a century, necessarily engendered, and how sud- 
denly that relation was totally changed, it is one of the marvels of 
history that so little of violence, contention and mutual hostility 


has marked the process and completion of so unparalleled a revo- | 


lution.” This in itself, the Times felt, instead of furnishing evi- 
dence of the unfitness of the people for citizenship, should plead 
eloquently and powerfully “in vindication of the honor, the peace 
and law-abiding character of the South.” 


_ The Times devoted even more attention to the work of the 
investigating committee than did the Crescent. It printed both the 
majority and the minority reports in full, in its issue of February 
_ 18, 1867, and succeeding issues, together with the testimony of 
“many of the most respectable and important witnesses.” An 
editorial written two months before the passage of the second 
Reconstruction Act, showed that this paper realized fully the 
dangerous situation of the South: : 


At the present BEADDE*, there is a bold and unblushing 
movement made by certain politicians in one branch of the’ 
Government, to engross and exercise all the political power 
in the country. Within a day or two, we have seen the salu- 
tary interposition of the veto power of the President set 
aside by both branches of Congress, and although the Con- © 
stitution may be saved, at the last gasp, by the intervention 
of the Supreme Court, yet it trembles in the balance, and 
it may depend on the somewhat uncertain action of a single 
individual, whether our liberties are not wholly overthrown, 
and the name of a free Republic vanish from the face of the 
earth. Truly, we live in fearful times.*° 


By the first part of February the Times had become discouraged, 
stating that no true American could read the majority report of 
_ the investigating committee without a feeling of humiliation, and 


29 Times, Jan. 8, 1867, 8. 
80 Tbid., January 10, 1867, 2. 
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that while the minority report did justice to the courts and to 
the people of New Orleans and the State, it did not appear that 
“its clear and satisfactory and well sustained statements” had 
the slightest influence on Congress. 


' It, like the Conventionists, who anita in this city 
on the 30th J uly ult., is banded together for the purpose of 
unsettling established institutions and overthrowing our 
State Government. Nothing can be plainer, from the report 


before us, than that both these bodies were —— together 
for one and the same end.*! 


Congress, its Radical forces turned 
to the task of Reconstruction legislation, in 1867, and in three 
acts, of March 2, March 23, and July 19, placed the ten former 
Confederate states firmly in the hands of Federal military forces. — 
- The first act set up five military districts, provided for admission 
to the Union when the States had framed constitutions through 
delegates elected by black and white voters, provided for the 
continuance of such voting, and ratified the Fourteenth amend-_ 
ment. On that date the Crescent, in its Washing n correspondence, 


gave the history of the ay Reconstruct ion bill, panes with | 
the paragraph: 


So the military despotism proposition iii to all in- 
tents, the law of the land, and yesterday afternoon, at four 
Oo ‘clock, was taken to the president for his signature. .., 
There is no doubt expressed with reference to the faithful- 
ness with which he will execute the law, until the Supreme 
Court pronounces it. unconstitutional.®? 


Two days later, after the first of the Reconstruction acts had 
passed, the Crescent analyzed the details of the bill and concluded 
that it was a plan “to protract indefinitely the exclusion of ten 
States, and to postpone indefinitely the return of the conneet 
government to constitutional limits.’ 


The Crescent felt that there was some hope for the South 
in appealing to the Supreme Court in the matter of the military 
bill, following the South’s traditional stand that in the Constitu- 
tion lay redress. The Times considered that this move, which was 
proposed in the Louisiana Legislature, was a waste of effort. It 


Feb. 138, typical of many which show 
South felt to be in reality a 


82 Orescent, Mar. 2, 1867, 4. 
83 Ibid., Mar. 4, 1867, 5. The Times (March 8, 1867, 8) “~~ that the bill “distin 
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stated that while in theory the Supreme Court was independent 
of Congress, in reality, “by the addition of new judges or the 
act of Congress creating it, that tribunal can be abolished or modi- 
fied, so as to render its powers and decisions ineffective,”** and 
_ declared that hope of protection from that quarter was a feeble and 
desperate one. The only hope of the South, said the Times, lay in 
directing the operations of the law, ‘“‘so as to secure protection and 
safety for the rights that are left us, and eventually, to overcome 
all the evils that we apprehend from it.” 


The Crescent advised that aside from testing the case in the 
courts, all the South could do was to go on as usual; in short, 
to do nothing inconsistent with “integrity, dignity and honor,’’*¢ 
and above all “to make no rash and vain resistance that can only 
result in aggravating the evils which it seeks to remedy... .” This 
same tone was echoed again and again in the Crescent editorials 
up to the passage of the second Reconstruction act, March 23, 
which provided that the first act should be enforced by the general 


in command, and fixed September 1, 1867, as the deadline for 
registration. 


The Times became exasperated over the growing inclination 
of the South toward a stay-at-home policy in regard to the pro- 
visions of the Reconstruction acts. “There are some among us 
~who recommend to American freemen,” said the Times, that they 
should “‘shut their eyes, fold their hands, abandon the avocations 
of commerce and agriculture and especially the duties that devolve 
upon them as American citizens.” ” Such a policy, the Times argued, — 
would be folly, for “We answer,—not allow our political adver- 
saries to occupy the whole field, and ride over our necks while 
we lay prostrate upon the earth.’’®? The Times suggested a con- 
vention of Southern States, to see what could be done about a 
situation in which Congress had become too strong for the 
coordinate branches of the Government. “These ten states have 
heretofore ... made common cause‘as they have common inter- 
ests,” the paper urged, “and we do not see why the wisest heads 
among them should not again meet together in an informal way to 
shape out a course for the South.’’* But this suggestion bore no 
fruit, and thereafter it urged a policy of waiting, and items in 
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the news columns supported this program. It reprinted an item 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion of March 22: “We have the 
gratification to state that all the journals published in the city 
of New Orleans... viz., the Times, Crescent, Picayune, Bulletin 
and Bee, are advocating the reconstruction in accordance with © 
the terms proposed.’’® Again on March 30, it picked up a comment 
from the Clarion, accompanying a letter from Gov. Albert G. 
Brown of Mississippi, counseling patience. | 


Price-Current, chiefly interested in an hiniiement in the 
situation of the planters, expressed great relief that at least the 


people now knew what to expect, which it — to be*® better | 
than uncertainty, and said: 


There is good reason to hope, judging from the tenor | 
of the General Order No. 1, that our people will be permitted — 
to pursue their usual occupations, whether in town or coun- 
try, with all the freedom compatible with the recent acts of 
Congress for the government of this district. Should we not 
be disappointed in these expectations,‘ we anticipate an im- 
provement in our previous condition in some respects at | 


least.*1 

Throughout the summer the press published e every opinion of 
the courts regarding the powers of the military commanders, for 
over this point there was considerable discussion and uncertainty. 
The Times published in full the opinion of the Attorney General, 
with a summary of the qualifications of voters, on June 18, with © 
editorial comment that through this decision “those of our citizens 
who have thus far been deprived of their rights by partisan regis- 
trars will now have an opportunity of having their names placed 
on the list of voters.”*? In this same issue, the day before the 
final supplementary act of Reconstruction was passed amending 
_ the two previous acts, the Times pointed out that the president 
had created a sensation among Congressional Reconstructionists 
by sending documents to the Senate, showing that the cost of the 
program already had mounted to $16,000,000 and probably would 
greatly exceed that amount.** The paper pointed triumphantly to | 
its logical consequences; the Federal Government would be obliged 
to assume the liabilities incurred by the States for proper purposes, _ 
since “if Statehood is obliterated by Federal — it would 
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be unreasonable to impose upon: Territories the liabilities of pre- 
viously existing States.”4* But the Times was whistling to keep 
up its courage. In a nearby column it concluded another editorial: 
“Under the circumstances our people are utterly helpless and 
must rely solely on the magnanimity of the District Commanders 
for such poor crumbs of comfort as may fall to their lot.’45 By 
July 19, when the third bill subordinated the commanding general 
to the head of the army of the United States, overruled presiden- 
tial pardons and placed all matters of registration in the hands 
_of the registration boards, the Times had said all it had to say on 
the subject, ~nd its only comment, after it printed the President’s 
message to Congress on the Reconstruction Acts, was the remark 
that the message called forth a resolution of censure. 


‘With its usual keen political insight, the Crescent urged a 


deliberate a of the proposed program, since it was 
plain that | 


. the shrewdest party managers among the Republicans 
are anxious to protract the work of reconstruction, since 
they foresee the death of their party in the consummation 
of that work. In view of that fact, it is clearly our policy 
to throw no obstacle in the way of reconstruction, to give 
no pretext for prolonging its period, but to hasten in every 
honorable way the event that will place us within the pale 


of national politics and allow us a choice of party associa- 
tions.*® 


Since the Republican Congress had declared that Louisiana 
should have no share in national legislation until the Convention 
was held and the new Constitution made, even though Lincoln 
had been fully satisfied with the Constitution provided under 
his earlier Reconstruction program, the Crescent repeatedly 
urged, “let us get the work over as quickly as possible.” 


_ But the Crescent was not to see the end of the turmoil, for 
the “work” was to be prolonged for ten years, and in that interval 
the map of New Orleans journalism was completely changed. In 
the first two years of the struggle the Crescent went down, fighting 
desperately, to be swallowed up in consolidation with the Times, 
and to be referred to next day by its contemporary, the Picayune, 

as “the New Orleans Crescent, deceased.’’47 
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CHAPTER II 
IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Between the time of the passage of the Congressional 
Reconstruction Acts of 1867 and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion by the Convention, in April, 1868, editorial comment upon 
the political situation was concerned with and reflected public 
opinion upon six main topics of universal concern. These were: 
the Negro vote, Negro education, disfranchisement of the whites, 
the passive and apathetic attitude toward the election of dele-_ 
gates to the Convention, the general attitude toward the military 
governors, especially toward their interference with the work of 
public officials and of the courts; and, during the meeting of the 
Convention, discussion of its proceedings. During the year, 
editorial comment fell into somewhat the chronological order in 
which the topics have been named. 


While Congress debated the fate of the South, Lowisiens: 
had joined the parade of Southern States in rejecting the 
Fourteenth Amendment early in 1867. Agitation over Negro. 
suffrage had begun in 1864, when the new Louisiana constitu- 
tion made provisions that suffrage could be extended by the © 
Legislature to deserving Negroes. But as Radical feeling grew in 
the North, and the various bills for Reconstruction appeared in 
Congress, the New Orleans press saw that Negro suffrage was to 
be forced upon the South, and that the problem of adjustment 


between the races was to be complicated by further Federal 
interference. 


| This whole matter of the Negro question was complicated 

by the desire of the Radical element to perpetuate itself in 
power, the Crescent pointed out. “The Republican party, in their 
desire to retain and enlarge their now almost absolute dominion 
over the states and provinces constituting what was once the 
union,” had shown a complete disregard for fundamental law. 
Anything might be expected, for “theirs is an unthinking mob gov- 
ernment which is willing to pay for present success by the future 
impoverishment, humility and suffering of the people at large.’ 


1 Crescent, Dec. 1, 1866, 2. 
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The thought of the Negro at the polls was odious to the 
South. This sentiment thundered through the columns of the 
New Orleans newspapers. From its early viewpoint that having 
the Negro at the polls would be so dreadful that it could be 
enforced only by bayonets, and would cause white men to 
stay away entirely, the Cresent came to feel after the passage of 
the Reconstruction acts that the Negro vote must be used in the 
emergency. The paper discussed its own change in attitude: 

. . - inspired in both instances by abhorrence of the revolu- 

tionary designs of Northern radicalism and by profound 

repugnance to the idea of Northern dominion, then there 
is no reason why Southern blacks, after becoming voters, 
should not join cordially with their white countrymen in 
defending at the polls every legitimate Southern interest. ... 
It is of no small significance that the normal tendency of 


the negro vote in the South must be in precisely the same 
direction as the rational vote of the Southern whites.? 


The South was compared to Christian martyrs in the Roman 
arena who defended themselves with whatever weapons came to 
hand; “most assuredly, therefore, if a stylus, or a dagger, or a 
still more efficient weapon, come to hand in negro suffrage, it 
will be simply suicidal not to seize it.’ 


Simultaneously this idea had occurred to the Northern Radi- 
cals, and the struggle for the Negro vote was on. Editorials repeat- 
edly warned the white citizens that they must persuade the Negro 
- that the Southerners were his real friends. The Crescent called 
attention to a dispatch from Richmond, asserting that northern 
Radicals were canvassing the State in order to counteract the 
influence exerted by several prominent rebels who, having 
accepted the situation, were endeavoring to influence Negroes © 
to vote for their own political ends.? Items were clipped from the 
Northern press, warning the Southerners that their effort to 
enlist the Negro vote for the good of the South would meet with 
opposition from the Radicals, and there was constant reiteration 
of the fact that inaction in the matter would be dangerous. 


As a part of its campaign to stir up action in capturing the 


- Negro vote, the Cresent stressed good feeling between the races 


throughout the South. The paper at this time did not doubt 


[bid., Mar. 20, -1867, 6. 
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that the South would be able to control the Negro vote if it were 
forced upon the people. The Cresent declared that the Negroes of 
the South had too much patriotism and common sense to champion 
Radical doctrines or Radical candidates for office, ‘“‘and those who 
calculate upon making tools of them to subserve the selfish ends of 
the party now in ascendency at Washington . . . have committed 
a grand blunder.”® As late as July, 1867, the Cresent deplored 
the racial antagonism it noted in Tennessee, where the press 
was expressing the determination of the citizens not to employ 
the Negro for anything a white man could do; although it 


admitted that this was a perfectly natural reaction in cases where | 


the blacks, “yielding to sinister persuasion band together and 
drive their white countrymen to the wall.’’é 


That this optimism concerning interracial feeling was by no © 
means universal in the press, is indicated by an editorial in 
Price-Current, which pointed out the dangers to the South 
resulting from recent legislation and political agitation, acting 
together to produce the danger of a race war.? This paper 
published in August an editorial entitled “The Freedman’s Vote,” 
in which it stated that Negro supremacy in the South was an 


established fact.® The Picayune, in J anuary, 1868, quoted Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, who said: 


Every day ... it becomes more painfully evident that the 

~ estrangement between the races is widening,—on the part 
_ of the negroes, from the effects of such instruction as teaches 
them to distrust and oppose the whites, and on the part of 
the latter from an abhorrence of the negro leaders and an 


instinctive aversion to be ruled and legislated for by ignor- 
ance and semi-barbarism.®° 


The Times asserted that Negro suffrage was a eee 
matter which could not be accomplished by legislation alone, that 
the black was not free from the obligation to toil for his living, 
and the problem was rather one of how he might be enabled to 
become a useful member of society in his new status.’°_ 


5 Ibid., Mar. 27, 1867, 6. 


6 See ibid., Nov. 5, 1867, for its attitude toward the “star cars.” The general stand 
of the Crescent was approved a the Planters’ Banner. Planters’ Banner, Jey. 11, 1868, 
quoted in Orescent, July 19, 1868, 8. 


7 Price-Current, May 29, 1867, 3. 
8 Ibid., Aug. 17, 1867, 3. : 
® Picayune, Jan. 22, 1868, 1. 

10 Times, Mar. 7, 1867. 
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As early as December, 1866, the Crescent had come to admit 
that Negro education was advisable, but declared that the public 
school did not commend itself to the South because of a latent 


_ conviction that education is not a legitimate duty of government: 


At all events, there is no disposition to widen the circle 
of this kind of encroachment on the legitimate sphere of 
authority. But one thing seems to be pretty well settled,— 
that we ought in some way to contract [sic] the efforts of 
the New England propagandists and by assuming our natural 
position as the educators of the negro rescue him from the 
subserviency to which he is devoted by the mock philanthro- 
pists of Massachusetts, and avert the antagonisms which our 
enemies are striving to introduce into our society.! 


_ The Crescent paid especial attention to the- establishment 
of free colored schools, forseeing that if they could be established 
and made popular, the Radicals might not be able to force the 
Negro into the white public schools. Its issue of September 15, 
1867, carried a full column on the Negro schools then maintained 
in New Orleans, telling how they were supported and how much 
they cost, listing the teachers and schools in which they were 
educated, and quoting their opinions on mixed or separate schools. 
Most of the teachers believed mixed schools were not practicable, 
though some showed strong political feeling on the right of colored 


children to attend schools with the whites. The Crescent called 
-attention to a notice in which the School Board advertised for 


applications for sixty-four teacherships, in public schools that 
were to be established for colored children. A week later the 


11 Crescent, Dec. 2, 1866, 2. In the above passage the use of the word “propagandists” 
in this sense is startling. Numerous studies in the field of public opinion since the first 
World War have stressed the fact that this term came into general use during and immediately 
after the years 1914-1918, and scholars date the present connotation of the word from the 
World War period. See Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. (New York, 1936), XVIII, 581; 
E. L. Bernays, Propaganda (New York, 1928), 21; G. 8S. Viereck, Spreading Germs of Hate 
(London, 1931), 20; and especially W. H. Irwin, Propaganda in the News (New York, 1936), 
3, wherein the sudden change in the meaning of the word is referred to as “not an evolution, 
but a mutation.’ That the New Orleans Crescent, under Col. J. O. Nixon, should use this 
term in the same sense in which it is used today, and that he should use it fifty years before 
students of public opinion had come generally to recognize the existence of propaganda, is only 
one of the many evidences of the scholarly editorial content and the general excellence of 
the vigorous journal he published from 1854 to 1862 and from 1865 to 1869. The Crescent 
was not alone in the high quality of its editorials in the middle period of the past century, 
nor were its editors alone in the use of the word “propagandist” in its current meaning. 
Issues of the Picaywne, even earlier, reveal two such instances. In its issue of December 4, 


1859, p. 1, there appears this sentence: ‘“‘. . . Whoever wrote the book is an Abolition 
Propagandist, of the school of John Brown, and preaches in fiery strain what John Brown 
undertook to put into practice.”’ And later, Decem 7, 1859, p. 1: “. . . Toleration of such 


crimes as are meditated against us,—proclaimed by one class of fanatics, organized into 
insurrection by others, and incorporated into a programme of party, for the great and decisive 
election,— is itself a crime, scarcely less dark, and quite as dangerous as the overt action of 
the more impatient propagaindists, and in the struggle which is impending, we ought not to 
be content with any neutrality.”” A fourth instance of the use of the term in its modern sense 
has come to light in Jewell’s Crescent City Ilustrated (New Orleans, 1873), in the biography 
of Col. a . Seymour, which refers to the Commercial Bulletin of 1850 as “a vigorous 
propagandist.” 
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Crescent ran the story of the examination for the teachers, men- 
tioning that there were sixty-nine applicants, four colored and 
sixty-five white. It noted the salaries, said that the school facilities 
would be ample and equal in all respects to those furnished the © 
white population, and stated that the “colored fellow citizens” 
would be perfectly satisfied, “and our radical friends seeking seats 
in the prospective convention by means of negro votes, must find 
some other theme for popular harangue.”! 


Two columns were devoted to the organization of the colored 
schools on October 3, 1867, and the Crescent stated, on the follow- 
ing day, that if the colored children were put in the white schools, 
the school rooms would be too crowded, and the withdrawal of 
_ white children would result. It repeated that the School Board pro- 
posed to give the colored children ample accommodations and 
good teachers, and reported that many of the respectable colored 
people had expressed approval. Half a column was devoted to the 


colored schools on October 10, and again on October 16, but two — : 


days later the Crescent stated that the attendance was not what 
the authorities had provided for, due to the interference of 
“certain would-be politicians’? who were persuading the colored 
people “that they are miserably oppressed, and will continue to be 
so until their advisers get control of all matters connected with — 
municipal and State administration.” It continued: 

No language can be chosen half severe enough for the 
persons who are doing all in their power to lead the colored | 
people away from their real interests, by exciting an am- 
bition that is senseless and will finally prove disastrous to 
those who kindle it, and to those within whom it burns. No 


objection can be raised, that has any sense in it, to the schools 
that the authorities have provided. — 


As attendance increased, the Crescent stated that a perfect 
accord existed between the educational department of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau and the School Board, “the bureau giving the board 
all the aid of their influence as evinced by their turning over to 
them schools hitherto established by the bureau, relinquishing 
to them leases of buildings, etc.”!* A week later the Crescent 
stated that there were 300 colored children in attendance, that 
General Mower had indicated that he did not intend to take the 

13 Drescint, Sept. 22, 1867, 1. | 


13 Jbid., Oct. 18, 1867, 4 
14 Ibid., Oct 20, 1867, 1. 
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school question into his own hands, and that petitions were being © 
‘signed by parents of white children “‘to prevent the promulgation 


of the resolution repealing — ordinances on the subject 


of the schools.’’5 


The colored were from the Ss 
Bureau to the care of the city, as the Crescent reported November 


6, 1867, and the attendance had risen until 715 children were 


enrolled in ten schools. This number had increased to 1150 by 
November 24. Earlier, in connection with the removal of the 
council in Jefferson City, the Crescent stated that this council 
had established colored public schools in Jefferson “before any 
other civil authorities. in the South had done anything in that 
direction.” It mentioned that no special appropriations had been 
made, the colored schools being supported from the general funds, 
that twenty-five teachers were required for the colored schools, 


and that salaries for the teachers were the same as in the schools 


for whites. 


The Times reported in eons 1867, that General Han- 
cock was “an earnest advocate of education as it is now conducted 
in our public schools. "16 


But as the new year progressed, as it became apparent that 
the Negro was falling under the Radical control, and was deter- 


mined to assume all kinds of political and social privileges, the | 


change in the tone of the press was marked and startling. The 
Picayune pointed out in February that the colored schools were 


being financed from the general appropriation for the white 


schools, because the council had not provided the funds for the 
separate schools, and had even cut the general appropriation. 
It hoped that the School Board would not be influenced by this 
action to “abridge the educational privileges of any children, 
whether white or black,” but concluded been a bitter attack upon 
the council: 


It is well known that eu cause of this is the most 


wretched and grovelling partisanship upon the part of some 
of its members, because courts as loyal as themselves, in 


their own sense of the word, refused to oust the present — 


Board of Directors, and because the latter anticipated them 
in furnishing schools for the black children, whom they 
wished to force into the schools for the whites, and thus 
drive the latter away. 


18 Tbid., Oct 27, 1867, 4. 
16 Times, Dec. 6, 1867, 1. 
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No Northern man who has a soul or conscience, to say 
nothing of Southern men, can fail to see in this the blindest 
- and most narrow-minded malevolence which descends even 
to rob the children of means of knowledge.” 


The Times directed its bitterest attacks to the matter of. 
the Negro in the white schools. It reported on February 6, 1868, 
that the bill, “introducing amalgamation into the public schools,” 
had passed the “Congo Convention” by a decided majority, but 
of course would never be carried into practical effect. However, 
said the Times, it might serve to destroy entirely the public school 
system of which New Orleans was justly proud, and was an addi- 
tional reason for a strong, united effort to defeat a constitution 

so iniquitous and repulsive. In discussing the <ieas two mr 
later, the editor burst forth: ) 


“Whom the Gods would destroy they first make edt 
and the Congress of the United States is the maddest body 
of men who ever were unloosed upon a helpless community 

. the Radicals are doing everything to destroy the eomeney 
and make it no fit habitation for decent white men.'® 


He warned the Negro that amidst the political and national ruin, 
social rights alone were left of past prosperity, and they would 
now be hedged in with a tenfold barrier. The Negro would not | 
gain a place beyond the precincts of a barroom, “and if they force 


themselves into places where they have no business, this same | 


silent, resistless social power, which is unconquerable, will soon : 
show them the barriers they can never overpass.”!® ~ 


When the first Negro jury was impaneled in October, 1867, 
the Crescent was still extremely moderate in tone: 


For the first time in the history of this city we have a 
grand jury composed in part of colored men. According to 
the report ... unusual care was taken in selecting the six- 
teen individuals of whom it is composed. Consideration seems 
to have been given to the question of color, at all events, and 
we shall wait to see how it performs the duties entrusted to 
it, before commenting on the intellectual fitness of its mem- 


bers for their position. ne we have something new — 
under the sun.”° 


The Times stated that Radicals were ities to get up an 
outcry against General wianegck because he had issued an order — 


17 Picayune, Feb. 6, 1868, 2. 

18 Times, Feb. 8, 1868, 4. 

19 Tbid., "Feb. 9, 1868, 4. 

© Orescent, Oct. 15, 1867, 4. See also Times, Dec. 8,.1867, 2. 
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which would keep Negroes from sitting on juries. He had done 
this, said the Times because so few of the Negroes could read or 
write that their presence on the jury had made it impossible to pro- 
ceed with the large business of the First District Court. Even the - 
Attorney General and the District Attorney had found this to 
be true. “Besides, the order was in accordance with the provisional 
nature of the Reconstruction acts.”?! 


The Times, always seriously interested in economic conditions 
throughout the State, through the winter of 1867-1868 reported 
well-authenticated accounts from the country districts in regard 


to the increasing poverty, desolation and desperation of the people, _ 


especially of the Negroes. It stated: 


‘The unprecedented failure of every kind of cultivation 
had placed a very large class on the verge of starvation. It 
is driving them to acts of depredation and wholesale rob- 
bery. ... They even set traps for cattle and hogs. .. . The 
general failure of the cultivation this season is attributable 
to the indolence and carelessness into which they were se- 
duced in the spring by the promise of Radical emissaries 
that farms, agricultural implements and stock would be 
given them by the Government... now it is actual want and 


me iam that is driving them to desperate and lawless 
ac 


_ At this period the papers reported Negro disturbances Hhinwseiebliial 
the South, as well as in Louisiana, and the Times opposed the - 
system of charity established by the Freedmen’s Bureau, insisting 
that the South was being turned into one immense almshouse.”* 


The Picayune reported outrages by agents of the Bureau in 
Texas, extorting money and assessing fines, but in January and 
February approved acts of the Bureau in Louisiana in providing 
transportation of freedmen from parishes where there was lack 
of employment to other parishes where they might find work, 
and encouraging the freedmen to keep their contracts.2* Com- 
menting on the changing relations between the races, the Pica- 
yune said, “There is no greater folly than that of organizing 
white men against black, or black men against white.” It spent 
very little time in condemning the Freedmen’s Bureau, although 
it pointed out that it objected on principle to governmental enter 


21 Times, Dec. 25, 1867, 6. 
[bid., Dee. 8, 1867, 2. 
23 Ibid., Jan. 1, 1868, | 
94 Picayune, Jan. 29, 1868, 1; Feb. 25, 1868, 1. 
25 Tbid., Feb. 1, 1868, 1. 
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ference in the adjustment which must take place between capital 
and labor, “‘which, wr fo itself, will settle down into a matter 
of supply and demand. 


The Picayune editorial, “Negro Eligibility to Coneress” in 
March, 1868, was an excellent analysis of the Negro in his relation 
to the whole political situation. It stated that there was much 
discussion in the North as to whether a Negro was constitution ally 
eligible to Congress, but that it was not convenient 


just at this time for the Radicals to have colored members, 
because the direct spectacle of such a result of Radical policy 
before the sense of the Northern people might have an un- 
favorable influence on the election next November. It is very 
plain in this matter the negro is to be used as a tool, to be 
allowed to come forward, or warned to stand back, as the 
emergencies of party require that he should be held up as 
an ally, or seem to be discountenanced as an incumbrance.”¢ | 


Not less important than Negro voting, with all its ramifica- 
tions, was the question of white disfranchisement. At first the 
South puzzled over the Reconstruction laws, attempting to deter- 
mine whether there was any limit to the authority of the five 
commanding generals over the local and state governments, and 
whether the disfranchising provisions in the laws were punitive. | 


By April, 1867, the Crescent fully appreciated Louisiana’s 
critical situation, but was not prepared to admit that her leaders 


would be disfranchised or debarred from office holding. It declared _ 


that the failure of the people to vote would be followed by the 
most fatal results, would ensure the radicalizing of the entire 
South, and would fill the halls of Congress with Southern Radicals 
“more vindictive against their own people than the most violent 
Radicals of New England.’’27 | 


Its Washington correspondence seit out: 


These leaders . . . are prepared to play the desperate 
card of confiscation and donation to those they consider their 
natural allies. Hence, therefore, the South is in a more 
critical condition than appears from the general aspect of — 
affairs. And there never was a time when any people were 
more called upon to exercise consummate prudence and mod- 
eration.”® 


26 Ibid., March 18, 1868, 1. 
37 Crescent, April 5, 1867, 6. 
28 Ibid., April 6, 1867, 1. 
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The Crescent through early April continued to urge registration, 
saying, “If the State fall into the hands of the minority, disfran- 
chisement will possibly be the fate of nine tenths of the white 
population,’’’® yet at this late date insisted “It is in the power 
of our people to-settle this point in accordance with their own 
views and their own interests.’’°° The Crescent agreed with the 
Montgomery Mail, that disfranchisement was one of the punish- 
ments to be meted out to the South.*! It was evident that General 
Sheridan held this same view, for on April 19 the Crescent 
charged that registrars had adopted a course which was excluding 
ten times the number of persons who were really disfranchised 
by the laws of Congress. “This,” said the paper, “is accomplished 
by propounding questions which have no relevancy to the law 
and by refusing to register applicants who may decline to answer 
such questions. | 


Opinions of the Crescent were borne out in May and June 
when Attorney General Stanbury drew up — considering 
the laws to be punitive. 


Editorial writers of the Crescent denounced the efforts of the 
Republican to justify the action of the registrars, and pointed 
out that one-fourth of the white population, entitled to vote, vere 
robbed of a chance to register through wilful misinterpretation 
of the Reconstruction laws. 


Johnson’s first amnesty proclamation of May 29, 1865, had 
been overridden, and his second proclamation of amnesty, coming 
two months after the final Reconstruction act had nullified his 
power of pardon, was only another evidence of the widening 
breach between Congress and the President. Pointing out that 
the proclamation and the law, which was already being enforced 
in Louisiana, were in direct conflict, the Crescent commented: 


The embarrassment under which the President must 
labor in holding this view of the effect of amnesty and in 
seeing to the faithful execution of the Reconstruction law, 
as he has declared he will do, is not to be disguised. The 
disfranchisement of certain classes by the law was evidently 
regarded by Congress in the light of a penalty.... For prac- 
tical purposes it is useless to discuss the question as one of 


29 Tbid., April 12, 1867, 4. 
- 80 Ibid. 

31 Ibid., April 9, 1867, 4. 

32 Tbid., April 19, 1867, 6 
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right. The struggle between: Congress and the ge on 

this as on every other question, must be jpeeemeined by - 

moral and physical force.*8 

The Times frankly sought means by which the white aii 
might find a loophole in the Constitution that would lead to 
registrations. Its editorial columns pointed out that the clause 
which, “after excluding a large class of citizens from the right 
of voting, provides that they may relieve themselves from such 
disfranchisement” by showing that previous to January 1, 1868, 
they favored the execution of the Reconstruction acts, “‘and acted © 
therein in cooperation with the loyal citizens of the State.” 
Further, it stated: “All persons who belonged to what was called 
the Reconstruction party in this state, and who earnestly and 
actively labored to effect the registration of all citizens who are 
entitled to registration under the act, can safely and consistently 
take this oath.’’* 


Unable to head off deliberate disfranchisement in the regis- 
tration preceding the Constitutional Convention of 1867-1868, the 
New Orleans press watched as disfranchising clauses were written 
into the new Constitution. Stating that “the Radicals in the 
Mechanics’ Institute convention have at last got to gabbling on 
the questions of suffrage and disfranchisement,” the Crescent 
pointed out that this body knew very well that the people of the 


country were opposed to them, to Negro supremacy, to Negro 
suffrage, 


. and that, in one way or another, they will finally over- 
throw the whole scheme of Congressional reconstruction, but 
these patriots have no alternative choice. . They know 
they have only one chance to get into office, only one chance 
to fill their empty carpet-bags, and that this chance — 


on the disfranchisement of the white people.* 

Progress of Reconstruction in other states was watched by 
the New Orleans press, and frequent news items reported pro- 
visions in other state constitutions. The Picayune of January 
25, 1868, devoted a half column to a protest at the - 
ment ordinance of Mississippi. 


Disfranchisement was, after all, a two-edged sword that 
might be wielded with deadly force, the papers pointed out 
repeatedly. The Times warned the carpetbaggers and Negroes | 

83 Ibid., Sept. 10, 1867, 6. Sie 


ed Times, April 1, 1868, 4. 
*5 Crescent, Jan. 24, 1868, 4, 
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that the establishment of such a precedent would justify the 
application of the same rule in their case should the conservative 
forces of the North and South ever agree on political measures: 


That Northern Radicals should be in favor of an ex- 

— tended disfranchisement of Southern voters who do not agree 

with them in politics, we can well understand; but that any- 

body in the South, no matter how low in caste or condition, 

can be found to advocate their views, is really an incompre- 
hensible mystery.*® | 


Even hafene the passage of the first of the Reconstruction 


acts, a move was under way to rewrite Louisiana’s constitution, 


but none of the newspapers foresaw the nature of the document 
that was to be promulgated by the “black and tan” convention 


of 1867-1868. In February 1867 the Cresent reported that the 


State Legislature had passed a bill, by a vote of 24 to 4 in the. 
Senate and 77 to 19 in the House, providing for the calling of a 
convention. “Taking it for granted that the convention will be - 
held, it is desirable that the public fix upon competent and . 


faithful men to perform the responsible and difficult duty of 
- Constitution making,” the Cresent urged. “There is no danger 


that we shall see another body like the vagrant and mendicant 
affair of 1864; but we wish to see an assembly that will reflect 
honor and credit on the State.’37 


The Crescent reported on March 3, 1867, that the Legis- 


lature had passed an official act calling for an election for 


delegates to the convention, to be held the second Monday in 
April. Three days later the wire news from Washington 
announced that Reconstruction would begin within ten days, . 
and the New Orleans press was concerned with the question as 
to whether the election already provided for should be held as 
scheduled. Editorials urged that a scheduled city election should 
be held, and the people should vote. There was fear of Federal 
interference, but the Crescent warned that the danger would be 
greater in two months than in two days, and if the military 
governor intended “to assume the functions of courts of justice 
and to decide important questions of constitutional law in 


accordance with his own caprices, we had better know it at 


$¢ Times, Feb. 14, 1868, 4. 
87 Orescent, Feb. 8, 1867, 4. 
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once.”** It insisted that it would be far better to decide the 
issue with a partial and comparatively local election than in a 
general contest in which the wcmnes of the whole population | 
were apt to be aroused. 


In a front-page news story on March 9, the Times announced 
that General Sheridan had assumed the responsibility of for- 
bidding the election for fear of riots, and editorial comment stated 
that for his actions “there were certainly grave and weighty 
reasons. . . . The effects of the July riot were so grave that no 
true citizen would wish anything of the kind repeated.” Through 
the week the Times pointed out the embarrassment to the State 
and city governments, because of the postponement of the election, 
since there was no provision in the city charter enabling the 
present officials to meet its pressing debts. At the same time 
the paper denied that General Sheridan had exceeded his 
authority in suspending the election, “for we have the best of 
reasons for believing that he possessed instructions from Presi- 
dent Johnson, to adopt whatever measures he deemed necessary 


for the preservation of tranquillity and good order in this 
city.’’39 


Like the Times, the Crescent attempted to promote good 
feeling between the people and the military regime. Its “Auc- 
tioneers Supplement” of the issue of March 24, 1867, recorded a 
meeting of the citizens of Copiah County, Mississippi, at which 
they resolved to accept the new order of things as an accom- — 
plished fact, and act accordingly. The next day a cheerful 
editorial, ““Daylight-a-Coming,” said that Louisiana was pre- 
pared for this work of constructing or reconstructing the Union: 


. as best we may, without more wailings over the past or 
over the present, and without further parley. Then let the 
citizens, as soon as Gen. Sheridan designates, make a new 
Constitution, and elect their delegates, and after the Con- 
vention has made a new Constitution let representatives be 
sent without delay to Congress to look after the affairs of 
the > country, which have been too long neglected.*° 

38 Jbid., Mar. 9, 1867, 6. See also Times, Mar. 8, es 6, which urged the citisens to 
show an interest in Public ‘affairs, by voting, even though the election might later be annulled 


by the decision of the military, since if they did not, . - & class who have other interests to 
after than 


look those of the community at large, will control the result and select the agents 
who are to govern us, and direct the I sa of a corporation which exercises taxation over a 
hundred millions of property and two hundred thousand people.” 


3° Times, Mar. 12, 1867, 2. 
_ €° Crescent, Mar. 25, 1867, 6. See also ibid., Mar. 1, Mar. 5, and Mar. 24, +1867. 
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That the Crescent did not really believe Louisiana would 
adopt a constitution which would readmit the state to represen- 
tation in Congress, however, had been shown in an editorial — 
about three weeks earlier, which said: 


No body supposes that any Constitution to be framed 
by our Convention would be accepted by a radical Congress, 
because it is the fixed determination of the people of Loui- 
Siana never to make a Constitution under such duress or 
conditions as Congress imposes, and the fixed determination 
of the radicals not to accept any Constitution, except on. 

_ conditions which they know the State will reject.* 


- The Crescent assured its readers that those who had feared 
General Sheridan, on assuming command under the military bill 
would completely revolutionize the State and city government, 
and enforce the full pressure of military domination, had been 
agreeably disappointed; and that the only dissatisfied persons 
were those who had imagined the general would vacate offices 
“in order to make room for those who have no other chance 
of getting them.’*? It reenforced this editorial comment with 
news items from Virginia, where, its correspondent stated, the 


military rule had been declared supreme, “but the fact of civil 


law being abolished is hardly apparent.”** In Charleston, the item 


reported, the revolution was accepted with apparent apathy, “no 


one except the policemen seeming to take the matter to heart.” . 


It was not until General Sheridan, by General Orders No. 5, 
March 28, removed city officials of New Orleans, that the press 
acknowledged how the life of the city was to be reorganized 


by the military government. The Crescent heralded the removal 
with an extra with a story on the ousting of Mayor Monroe, 
Attorney General Herron and Judge Abell of the First District 


Court.** It remarked on these changes in its editorial paragraphs | 


a week later, saying, “Our Washington special says the attorney 


‘1 Ibid., Mar. 1, 1867, 3. 
‘3 Ibid., Mar. 21, 1867, 6. 


43 Ibid., Mar. 24, 1867, 14. The significance of the restraint of the Orescent’s editorial 
comment appears when it is remembered that the editor was a close personal friend of Mayor 
Monroe. The Crescent stated that there was widespread feeling over the matter, and that 


while specific causes of the changes were not stated, it was presumed that the action of 


General Sheridan was “based upon a general purpose to fill important offices with men of 
pronounced sympathy with the military act.” 7 


44 Tbid., March 28, 1867, 6. The Crescent stated that Howe, the new judge, was a lawyer 
with only a few years residence in the state, and that Lynch, the new attorney general, held 


_ the same place under Banks. Sheridan removed Governor Wells in June and appointed B. F. 


Flanders a former newspaperman who had been Federal financial agent under General Banks. 
The Times (Dec. 4, 1867, 2) approved the removal of Governor Wells, but later criticized 
Flanders severely. 
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general of the United States has failed to discover any warrant 
in law for the late official changes by order of Governor Sheridan, © 
but that the President concedes he has the power, law or no law.’’*® 


By the time registration under.the supervision of General 
Sheridan’s forces was well under way the white Conservatives 
realized that they were powerless at the polls, and interest in 
_ politics waned. The press filled its columns with news about the 
need of laborers, the possibility of solving the labor problem with 
coolies or European immigration, and the Negro, as he was the 
_ centre of the labor problem. The attitude of the Negro laborer 
toward his work, and the part played by the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
were carefully noted. Items were picked up from all over the 
South, some on the general laziness and inefficiency of the Negro, 
_ others showing that he was lapsing into the old system of working. 

_ No topic, except the levees, seemed of such vital importance as that 
of labor. 


It was with dpathy that the newspapers reported Sheridan’s 
_ order calling for an election, and on September 27, the first day 
of the balloting, the Crescent announced that the polls were open, 
and that “the purpose is to take the sense of those registered 
as to whether a convention shall or shall not be held to form a 
constitutiton for the State.” Delegates were to be named, in 
anticipation of the majority voting in the affirmative. The 
Crescent said that with two blacks registered to one white, there 
was no hope of a majority of those voting casting their ballots 
against a convention, “‘and, as to the delegates, all in nomination 
- are radicals, between the best and the worst of whom, politically, 
it is a ‘Hobson’s choice.’ ” The almost universal disposition of 
the conservative part of the community, said the Crescent, was 
to abstain from voting.** 


If sufficient numbers stayed away from the voting booths, 
the paper pointed out, the convention move might be defeated, 
since the Reconstruction act. required that a majority of those 
registered should vote to give effect to the election. If the silent — 
vote could defeat the move, the election would be void, and “it is — 
considered doubtful if the law, as it now stands, authorizes the 
military commander to order another election. What the conse- | 
quences may be are left to the apecmaayem of the reader.”’*’ 


*5 Crescent, April 5, 1867, 1. 
«¢ Ibid., Sept. 27, 1867, 1. 
47 Ibid. 
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When Sheridan was removed in September, the Crescent 
reported his departure and resolutions presented to him by the 
Radical citizens, in eas following restrained but significant 


expression: 


Without questioning that these —_—o express the 
sentiments of those whom Judge Hiestand professes to rep- 
resent, we submit that he makes heavy draft on public cred- 
ulity when he assumes to have assembled “all the loyal people 

of Louisiana and Texas” and to have obtained the authentic 
expression of their views and feelings, on the spur of the 
moment, as it were, and without leaving New Orleans.*® 


. ie was expressed that his successor would show a more favor- 
able attitude toward permitting Louisiana citizens to vote, and 
would reopen the registration, closed by General Sheridan. The 
Crescent pointed out that should he choose to do this, or to post- 
pone indefinitely the time of election as Sheridan had fixed it, 
“there is nothing in the law that would authorize General Grant, 
as this officer now appears.to concede, to overrule that action.”*® 


- But no such action was taken, and the lack of interest on 
the part of the outnumbered conservative voters toward the 
election of convention delegates was reflected in the newspapers. 

Little effort was made to canvass the vote and announce the 
- results, and the Crescent pointed out that there was, in reality, 
no contest. Victory was conceded in advance to those on whose 
side the policy of Congress so closely leaned, and the only redeem- 
ing feature of the affair lay in the fact that the election was 
almost devoid of disturbances and riots. 


_ The Crescent discussed the change in local feeling toward 
the Reconstruction program in its editorial of September 27, in 
which it stated that before the passage of the supplemental bill 
of July “it would have been difficult to find a Louisiana conserva- 
tive who was not prepared to address himself to the issues of the 
election which opens today in the spirit of an active reconstruc- 
tionist.”” Earlier, the result of such an election did not seem to 
be predetermined, and there was room for hope that the State 
- would not be entirely directed by “the unrestrained radical pro- 
 clivities of agents charged with the administration of the law.” 
But, continued the Crescent, this hope and this doubt had sirice 
_. vanished under the ee July bill, and the resulting indif- 


48 Ibid., Sept. 6, 1867, 4. 
© Tbid., Sept. 4, 1867, 1. 
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ference “might be counted as serene by an observer unaware of 
the impenetrable political gloom of which it is the reflection.” 
In default of a convention, said the Crescent, Louisiana would be 
remitted to unmixed military rule for an indefinite period, “and 
who shall say that, comparatively speaking, this would be an 
unmitigated evil? Sombre, indeed, must be the alternative pros- 
pect when such a question can be asked ‘wethout ees in 
the least absurd.’’®° 


Mention of caucuses for selection of delegates in outlying 
parishes came to light in the Crescent of September 22, when, 
buried among its “Louisiana Items,” was this report: | 


A large meeting of negroes was held at the Court House 
in Pointe Coupée parish, last week, for selecting delegates 
to the State Convention. Judge W. H. Cooley and a negro 
named Emile Nonnefoe were regularly nominated. Later in 
the day another meeting was held, at which two negro 
preachers were nominated." 


Scattered items from the parishes, after the election, appeared 


in the other New Orleans proens, similar to the following in the 
Crescent: 


The Advocate (Baton Rouge) of Monday oe that two 
negroes, Louis Francois and V. M. Lange, and one white man, 
C. W. Ragan, have been elected delegates to the State con- 


vention. The two days off the taking 
little or no interest.5? _ 


The feature of the election and its aftermath wa was most 
alarming to the Crescent was the organization of the “Loyal 
Leagues,” and the arming of the Negroes in the remote districts: 


It is proper to observe that an order of the commanding 
general was some time since issued against armed organi- 
zations of either whites or blacks. But our information from 
the country shows that this order is evaded by secret leagues 
and clubs composed of negroes and a few white coadj utors 
and leaders.®* 


5° Tbid., Sept. 27, 1867, 4; Sept. 4, 1867, 4. 


51 Tbid., Sept. 22, 1867, 6. Judge Cooley, a well-te-do planter in Pointe Coupée Parish, 
who had been a strong Union man, later played a prominent part in the Convention. The 
Oreascent, the Picayune and Times in their news columns reported numerous instances of his 
futile attempts to head off Radical provisions in the Constitution. 

52 Tbid., Oct. 2, 1867, 4. 


58 Ibid. 
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Two weeks after the election, the Crescent announced briefly 
that reports from the country continued to increase the seeming 


probability that a sufficient vote had been cast to insure the hold- 
ing of a convention. 


After protesting that the sedi of vediieewadtiell and voting 
under military supervision should not be saddled on the state, 
the press turned its editorial attention to other matters,—the 
trial of Jefferson Davis, Washington gossip, yellow fever in 
New Orleans and elsewhere, the cotton crop, levees, the arrival 
of Charles Dickens in America, the public debt and the sale of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s wardrobe. 


Without display the Cresent carried among its “Louisiana | 
Items” the final list of delegates which inclued 49 negroes and 
49 whites, only four of whom were Democrats, along with the 
- number of votes polled. Without benefit of headlines, and in 
exceedingly small type, it printed a five-line item announcing 
the approaching convention which was to loom so large in the 
history of Louisiana: 
The Louisiana “Constitution Convention,” so-called, con- 
venes in the Mechanics’ Institute in this city, November 23. 


The Institute is undergoing repairs and other preparations 
in anticipation of the event. | 


“It is of no importance that the so-called reconstruction conven- 
tion is to meet tomorrow,” said the Cresent. “They could not 
possibly have done worse than Gen. Mower has done; they could 
not more grossly insult public opinion; they could not more © 
palpably outrage propriety,—then why wait for them to do 
these things when Gen. Mower can do just as well, and much 
more effectually?’ The Crescent charged that “He does not seem 
inclined to pause in the work of ‘reconstruction’ as long as there 
remains in office, in this state, a single person elected by the 
voters, and acceptable to the people of Louisiana.” 


Although the Crescent had earlier expressed its hope in the 
military force as a governing agency rather than in any possi- 
bility of action on the part of the people through an election or 
a constitution, it was not until Sheridan was removed in Septem- 
ber and Mower’s term as acting military governor ended with 
the arrival of General Hancock late in November that this faith 


84 Ibid., Nov. 21, 1867, 2. 
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was rewarded. Men whose reputations for integrity and fidelity 
to duty were unquestionable were suddenly ejected by General 
Mower, according to the Times, on charges of malfeasance, 
“without the slightest hint or intimation, and certainly without 
any notification of these charges;” their demands to know the 
charges and have them examined “have been contemptously and 
insultingly rejected.” Such proceedings, said the Times, : 


. have disgusted the common sense of justice among all 
classes. There is no honest partisan who does not revolt from 
such a disregard of the well settled rules recognized by all 
Christian and civilized people. It was a similar practice 
which existed in Venice during the despotism of the Secret 
Council of Ten, when .. . the best men of the Republic were 
imprisoned or exiled without a knowledge of their accusers, 
or of the charges against them.™ | 


When General Mower left New Orleans the Gresunt said 
there was a general feeling of relief that his dominion was 
over ;** that no document from the federal government since 
_ the close of the war had given more satisfaction and reassurance 
than the general orders by which Major General Hancock 
assumed command, and announced that “the right of trial by 
jury, the habeas corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
speech must be preserved, together with the support of the 
regular civil tribunals.”*? The Times expressed satisfaction over 
the restoration: of Judge Cazabat to the judgeship of the Second 
Judicial Court by General Hancock, which had a peculiar signifi- 
cance because he resigned following the interference of General 
Mower with the proceedings of his court in the case of the trial 
of a Negro for the rape of a white woman. A second appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court, and pending that appeal General 


Mower had ordered case be remanded and tried in New 
Orleans by a new jury.®® 


The Times stated that there was a steady advance in city 
currency from the time Hancock’s first order appeared,®® and an | 
editorial, “The Military Sustaining the Judiciary,” said that 
the “legal nomads” who had been prosecuting a_ profitable 
business in leading clients to believe that they possessed peculiar 
55 Times, Dec. 4, 1867, 4. | | | 
5¢ Crescent, Nov. 29, 1867, 
Ibid., Nov. 80, 1867, 4. 


58 Times, Dec. 4, 1867, 2. pee 
5° Tbid., Dec. 11, 1867, 4. 
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influence at headquarters, were no longer making “rich harvests 
out of shameful abuses of military power and the misfortunes 

of our fellow citizens.’”’ Due to General Hancock, “this shameful 
and lamentable condition of the Judiciary is now relieved.’® 
Through the month of December the press approved of General 
Hancock, saying that he was gradually undoing the mischief 
done before his arrival, but questioning how long he might be 
able to pursue this course in the face of Radical opposition.™ 
Both the Times and the Picayune approved his choice for 
governor, Judge Joshua Baker of St. Mary, whom the Picayune 
called “a Whig of the old school. 762 


But while the press was so well satisfied with the political 
results of the military regime under General Hancock, the Con- 
vention was meeting to form a most unsatisfactory constitution. 
Perhaps no single event or series of events revealed so clearly 
the differences in the personalities of the three leading conserva- 
tive newspapers of New Orleans,—the Picayune, the Crescent, 
and the Times,—as did their handling of the news on the con- 
_ vention, which convened November 23, 1867, and adjourned 
March 10, 1868. 


Throvshest its career, the Crescent was a city paper, and 
especially during this period it reflected clearly the personality of 
its popular proprietor, Col. J. O. Nixon. It was interested in the 
planters, of course, but primarily as their business affected the 
commerce of New Orleans, and as they came in to live at the 
hotels during the “season.” It devoted its columns to a wide 
range of news items, and to discussions of local, state and national 
politics of interest within the city. It emphasized Washington 
- news, both by wire and from a special correspondent, and this 
news often contained editorial comment. The vigorous editorial 
policy of the Crescent was conducted with a dignity, logic and 
wit that must have made it exceedingly popular with its metro- 
politan readers. To this paper, the Convention was an outrage 

and it frequently protested furiously,—but always with dignity, 
- for the Crescent, in spite of an abundant sense of humor, failed 
to see anything funny in the gathering. | 


60 Tbid., Dec. 29, 1867, 4. 
Picayune, Jan. 8, 1868, 1. 


62 Tbid., Jan. 8, 1868, 1. See also Times, Jan. 4, 1868, 4, which said, ‘“‘he will prove, 
we are satisfied, a faithful and energetic governor.” 
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The Times, in the six years since its founding as a Union 
paper in a conquered land, had become thoroughly conservative 
under the proprietorship of W. H. C. King. But King by this 
time was in his last illness, and the direction of the paper had 
passed into the hands of M. F. Bigney and the able Judge Alex- 
ander Walker,®* who foresaw endless complications that were 
to arise from the haphazard provisions written into the Consti- 
tution by the “black and tan” delegates. The Times, in addition, _ 
saw the ludicrous side of the daily bedlam in Mechanics’ Insti- 


tute, and on numerous occasions it poked fun, editorially, at 
the convention. 


In a hasty review of the Picayune for this period, the reader 
might easily come to the conclusion that its editors hardly were 
aware of the existence of the Convention. Buried among the dis- 
play advertising there appeared under the standing head, “Loui- 
siana Convention,” a summary of the day’s proceedings. Fre- 
quently, it protested at extravagance, or at outlandish clauses in 
the Constitution; otherwise it recorded faithfully each day’s 
happenings, while it hammered away at the problems of labor 
and the Freedmen’s Bureau, of subsistence crops, of small farms 
and concerns. But in its faithful record of Convention proceedings 
the Picayune waged the most unrelenting campaign of ridicule 
that came to light in any of these papers. Its dailly reports 
showed more clearly than the dignified, logical editorials of the 
Crescent, or the analytical or sarcastic editorials of the Times, 
to what extent Louisiana was being subjected to ignorance, greed, 
debauchery and the whims of carpetbagging radicals. 


All three of the papers watched hopefully for every sign 
that Radicalism might be losing strength in the North. The Pica- | 
yune quoted the Boston Commonwealth, a leading journal a 
the Abolitionists, on “the wretched personal character of the 
turncoats and political Jeremy Diddlers who are the white leaders 
of radicalism” in Louisiana. It quoted the New York Times, which 
had supported the Radical policy, confessing the ‘enormous 
wickedness of the military reconstruction bills.’”** The Times 
quoted Helper, who condemned the establishment of Negro 
supremacy as “an unparalleled infamy and an atrocious crime,” 


3 King died August 29, 1868, and Judge Walker’s name is listed in membershi of the — 
Times staff published in the Orescent on August 29, 1868, 4. 7 


64 Picayune, Jan. 8, 1868, 2. 
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and said that coming from such a source, this comment should 
_ be heeded in the North, but probably would not be.® The press 
watched closely the Radical war on the Supreme Court. 


Due to the newspaper practice of this period, it is impossible 
to note editorial comment and news items separately, since many 
- editorials so indicated and headed, contained news announce- 
- Ments, and news stories almost invariably included editorial 
comment. This was particularly true of the Picayune’s accounts of 
the Convention. It played up in its news columns, the efforts of 
the Convention to raise money for its own reckless spending, and 
in its column of news gleaned from the state press it printed this 
item: “Dr. T. P. Harrison, member of ‘this Convention’ has 
returned home, disgusted with it. A man and a gentleman like 
Dr. H. could not help being disgusted.” 


More often than not, these accounts started with an editorial 
discussion of the matters taken up by the delegates and followed 
with a methodical record of the proceedings. The following lead 
is typical: 


The Convention Extra-Ordinary, is just conclud- 
ing its labors at the Mechanics’ Institute, as a branch of the 
Central Committee of the Radical Party at Washington, in 
constitution-making for the State of Louisiana, has followed 
the example of its notorious predecessor of 1864, by enlarg- 

_ing its own powers and extending them beyond its legal 

existence. It has, by ordinance, established a Board of Seven, 
to be called a Board of Registration, and attempted to invest 
it with the functions of a duplicate government running 
parallel with that of the District Commander.... The reg- 
ularly elected Governors of States have been removed from 
office, for obstructions, much less conspicuous than this, to 
the military administration of the reconstruction laws. 


The Crescent figuratively rose to the height of its dignified 
stature and looked down on the Convention from the day its 
sessions started. After two days had been spent in wrangling, 
the Crescent reported that 89 of the 98 delegates had answered, 


*5 Times, Dec. 8, 1867, 3. In addition to watching the progress of Radicalism in the 
North, the press paid especial attention to Reconstruction as it was carried on in the other 
Southern States. The Orescent had special correspondents in Richmond, Atlanta and Mont- 
peer: Wire news was carried from Richmond, Jackson, Charleston, Augusta, Raleigh and 

Hahassee. The Picayune had a special correspondent at the Mississippi Convention who sent 
detailed reports, and these were carried on gases 1, in contrast to the subordinate position 
accorded the proceedings of the Louisiana nvention in New Orleans. Editorial comment 


in the Picayune dealt perhaps more freely with the situation in Mississippi than at home. 


6¢ Picayune, Jan. 22, 1868, 1. 
67 Ibid. 
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that organization was not yet complete, but that “the choice of 
Mr. Taliaferro as president is considered the best that could have 
been made,” though Wm. Vigers, colored, had been made secretary 
pro tem. “Some of the delegates, we observe, do not hesitate to 
smoke at their desks, during the proceedings. This is contrary 
to all previous precedent.’’®* The next day the Crescent reported: _ 
Mr. Ingraham (colored), of Caddo, hit the right nail 
on the head when he said he had sat there in his seat for 


three days and seen the convention do nothing practical. He 


desired to proceed to business. We —— his suggestion 
to the delegates generally.® 


Consolidation of white and N egro schools, so generally feared 
from the time of the first Reconstruction bill, became a certainty | 
after Wickliffe had proposed the ordinance in the Convention 
on December 15. While the Crescent insisted “‘we have no fear 
of such compulsory legislation,” it warned the Negro population 
against “this attempt to exclude the white people from a partici- 
pation in their own school fund.” The effort to write this ordinance 
into the constitution, it pointed out, “should convince the colored 
members of the convention that they have among them an adviser 
who can bring them no strength, and who is not so apa a judge 
of their interests as they are themselves.’ 


From its earlier policy of stressing good feeling between 
the races, the Crescent now changed to one of reporting excesses 
and outrages committed by Negroes, picking up items from all 
over the South. It had carried brief accounts of Convention pro- 
ceedings, usually without comment. Departing from this custom 
in December, it carried a front-page story reporting that the 
day’s proceedings had been devoted largely to discussion of com- | 
pensation for the delegates, and a motion “to pay ten dollars a 
day (in greenbacks) was adopted ... . Cromwell (colored) 
modestly expressed the gentle thought that the convention was 

entitled to and ought to have ‘all the luxuries it can get by levying | 
- taxes upon the oppressive oligarchy.’ ”?? An editorial, “The Recon- | 
struction Convention in a Muddle,” warned the Convention mem- 
bers that they could not look to the aid of a Sheridan or a Mower 
“for the aid of a general order.’ 


_&8 Orescent, Nov. 26, 1867, 2. 
| Ibid., Nov. 27, 1867, 2. 

7 Tbid., Dec. 15, 1867, 2. 
1 Ibid., Dec. 5, 1867, 1. 
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_ The muddle, however, that was proving most annoying to 
the delegates, was the matter of their pay, the arrangement for 
which was left vague in the military order providing for the 
~ Convention, and which was not settled until by their own legisla- 

tion they had pried open the state treasury and made their war- 


rants payable out of the general funds; an action bitterly protested 
by the press.78 


January found the Times again defending the sanctity of 
Louisiana’s battered statutes, when the State Auditor recognized 
the authority of the Convention to assess and collect taxes through 
the agency of the existing state officials. The Auditor, insisted the 
Times, had no authority to act in this matter, and the action was 
branded as a positive violation of the law: 


The evil effects of this fatal precedent set by the auditor 
in his recognition of the authority of the Convention; to 
employ the machinery of the State government for its unholy 
purposes of subverting the lawful government and establish- 
ing the Black and Tan usurpation, is shown by the ordinance 
now before the Convention to forbid the receipt of all other 

warrants and dues of the State for taxes, except those passed 
by the Convention. If this ordinance is passed, the Auditor, 
we presume, will consider himself bound to issue his cir- 
culars and put the audacious scheme into operation. When 

- this is done, the question will be immediately raised whether 
the State government is merged in the Convention.”4 


| In January the Times came around to the Crescent’s view 
- that the South should seek redress from the Congressional acts of 
Reconstruction in the Supreme Court; a change of viewpoint 
explained by the Picayune in its Washington column, in which 
it stated that the Washington news revealed that the Radicals 
were planning new and more violent expedients, “the abolition 
of all civil authority whatever in the ten Southern States, and the 
erection of an absolute military government, in the person of 
the General of.the Army.’’® But all hope of redress from the Su- 
preme Court, faint though it had been, was swept away in Febru- 
ary with the announcement of that tribunal dismissing the bill filed 
by the State of Georgia against Grant and Stanton to restrain them 
from executing the Reconstruction law. The Times was alarmed 


78 See Times, Dec. 7, 1867, 4; Dee. 13, 1867, 4; Jan. 9, 1868, 4; Ovesenuh, Dec. 12, 1867 
4; Picayune, Feb. 19, 1869, 8, et seq. 


™ Times, Jan. 9, 1868, 4. 
Tbid., Jan. 14, 1868, 4. 
76 Ibid. 
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not so much because of the dismissal itself, but because the 
case was dismissed on the grounds that it eed a political 
instead of judicial question, and commented: 

This is the first virtual abrogation of the functions of 
the Supreme Court that ever occurred in the country. It 
betrays our liberties to the tender mercies of a partisan band 
of unscrupulous tricksters, whose passions and prejudices 


are to have unlicensed sway without any earthly power exist- 
ing to restrain them.” 


With this decision, the interest shifted to Grant, who com- 
manded Hancock to restore to office some Radicals he had removed. 
The Times remarked that this extraordinary action produced a 
seriously damaging effect upon the city currency and credit; city 
notes declined, no one bought and everyone wished to sell, because 
of lack of confidence in the restored councilmen “who are gen- 
erally bitter partisans and appear to be more intent upon pro- 
moting the interests of Radicalism than the credit, honesty and 
efficiency of the city government.” The general impression was 
that Hancock, after this insult, asked to be relieved of his com- 


mand, and “his departure at this juncture would be a public 
calamity.’ 


The Picayune Snarted from its matter-of-fact style at this 
juncture and burst forth in an impassioned protest: 


The only thing needed now to make the string complete, 


is to have the guillotine put in motion and the blood made 
to flow. 


Can Gen. Grant be made to play the ae of chief execu- 
tioner? Stevens and Brownlow are sista to act that of Dan- 
ton and Robespierre.® 


The matter of the removal of Hancock filled the pages of the 
press for several days, but protests were unavailing, and on — 
March 25, the Times reported that General Hancock had been © 
succeeded by General R. C. Buchanan.® 


In the meantime, while they were waging a ae fight : to 
keep their first real friend and benefactor among Federal . 
officers from being undermined by Radical opposition, the 
papers maintained a constant barrage on the Constitutional 
Convention. 


v7 Ibid., Feb. 15, 1868, 4. 
78 Ibid., Feb. 28, 1868, 4. 


79 Picayune, Feb. 28, 1868, 4; see also Crescent, Mar. 15, 1868, 2. 
8° Times, Mar. 25, 1868, 4. 
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The Times resorted most frequently to sarcasm. When 
‘subscriptions to newspapers were discussed, the Times 
remarked: “‘The only paper fit for the Convention,—foolscap,’’*? 
and pointed out that there were “ ‘men of mark’ in the conven- 
tion, the big cross added to their names on their warrants 
establishing that fact beyond cavil.’’8? As the cost of the conven- 
tion mounted the Times reported .that “it spends $1200 a day, 
or. $240 for every hour it is in session.’ By February 26 the 
work of the Convention actually was completed, the Times 
- pointed out, but meetings continued, “although, having com- 
pleted its labors, it has no decent pretext for continuing to rob 
the state at the rate of $1200 a day, as it is now doing.”’®* At 


the end of another week the Times hoped the oe would 
adjourn: 


A few more dows will pee the labors of the so-called 
Constitutional Convention of Louisiana, the greatest satire 
ever perpetrated on society,—the greatest degradation ever 
inflicted on our liberties. Their place of meeting will stand 
among us clebrated only as a monument inseparately con- 
nected with our shame and humiliation,—the place where 
white manhood was degraded to the level of the ignorant, 
brutal, untutored African.® 


TO THE MECHANICS INSTITUTE CONVENTION HALL 

Oh can you believe the foul African scent 
: That clings round thy chambers to-day 
Will fade by tomorrow, or touching the rent 

The stigma can e’er wash away? | 
No! be ever abhorred as this moment thou art 

Let them purge them however they will © 
You may upset the onions all out of the cart, 

But the odor will linger there still. 


No perfume of roses, no incense e’er burned, 
Not the waters of Bethesda’s well, 
Nor Egypt's rare drugs, with her mummies inurned, 
In vain could they conquer the smell; 
They may wash, they may scrape, they may scrub, they may paint, 
| The negro will perfume thy halls; 
And when all in ruins, the same changeless taint 
Will crumble along with thy walls. 


The Times boasted proudly that when the “Bones and Banjo 
Convention, now lingering through the last stages of a dis- 
honorable existence,” voted a “gift from the plundered treasury 


81 Tbid., Feb. 5, 1868, 2. 
_ 82 Ibid., Feb. 5, 1868, 4. 
83 Ibid., Feb. 14, 1868, 2. ; 
84 Ibid., Feb. 26, 1868, 4. 
85 Ibid., March 4, 1868, 3 To this editorial was appended the following jingle: 
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of the State to the reporters, who had the exceedingly ill-ordered 
task of recording their deliberations,” they omitted the rep- 
resentative of the Times. ‘“We could not be better pleased than 
by the signal mark of honor and endorsement of our independence 
thus conferred upon us.’’®* When finally on March 10 the Con- 
vention adjourned, the Times published the following epitaph 
on page 1: | 
DIED Z 
ON THE EIGHTY-FIRST DAY OF 
ITS TOO LONG LIFE 


THE LOUISIANA BLACK 
AND TAN CONVENTION 


Leaving a Legacy of Ills Behind 


IN THE SHAPE OF A CONSTITUTION 
“GOD SAVE THE MARK” 
THE LAST HOURS OF “THIS CONVENTION” 


When the final result of the Convention deliberations was 
known, the Picayune’s denunciation of the Constitution showed 
how clearly sentiment in the South toward the Negro had turned 
from a feeling of tolerance, and even benevolence, to one of bitter 
and undisguised hatred: 


It is bitterly proscriptive towards the white people of 
the State ... the undying antagonism which it will produce 
will make the 30,000,000 whites in this country the perpetual 

enemies of the 4, 000, 000 blacks. We deprecate this feeling. 

We wish the black man, his wife and children, to be happy, 
prosperous and contented under their own vine and fig tree. 
We wish them to be educated, morally and intellectually. But 
any effort to force his company on the white man, to compel 
the latter to sit and sup with him, to put his children on 
the same forms and read out of the same book with those of 
the white man, will bring on him as bitter a curse as the 
Bible pronounces upon his progenitor, Ham.®" 


And only a short eight months before this the South still 
had maintained its traditional attitude toward the black man. 
In spite of emancipation, the Civil Rights Act, the Freedman’s 


8¢ Ibid. 


87 Jbid., Mar. 10, 1868, 1. See also Crescent, Mar. 10, 1868, " 4, which urged Democrats. 
to lose no time in organizing to defeat the Constitution : “there should be no admission of 
the possibility of failure.” 
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Bureau, the social and moral abyss into which he was plunged, | 
he was still a ward, to be looked after with tolerance. The Consti- 
tution and the strife that led to its creation had sown the seeds 
of race hatred that was to last for years. 


- The Constitution was adopted by the Convention March 7, 
1868, and the fears of the press shifted toward the danger the 
“carpetbaggers” presented to the State if the Constitution should 
be ratified. The Times called the carpetbaggers “political pri- 
vateers” and repeated that the opposition of the Southern people 
to this Constitution was not opposition “to any feasible plan of 

reconstruction ... but only to those self-constituted magnates, the . 
- carpetbaggers.’’®* It analyzed the claims of Warmoth, who had 
no tie to connect him with the state “except his connection with 

certain secret political leagues”, with that of his opponent, Judge 
James G. Taliaferro, of Catahoula, “a highly respectable old 
planter, lawyer, journalist and judge, who has resided in this 
_ State for sixty years.” It made the same contrast between the 
two candidates for Superintendent of Public Education; Mr. 
McDonal, of Caldwell, a native of the State, “of long and honorable 
service in its councils, and most excellent reputation,” and Parson 
Conway, “that prince of calumniators, carpet-baggers and cor- 
ruptionists.”®® It declared that the first duty of every voter was 
_ to defeat the Constitution, and “to provide against the possible 
contingency of its ratification.” 


The press watched the ballot-stuffing that went on as other 
state constitutions were ratified, particularly in Alabama and 
Virginia,®! noted the elections in Texas and denounced them as 
a farce and a fraud. The Picayune. stated that in Houston the 
polls were taken possession of by the Loyal League and the ballot 
_ box was opened at the pleasure of the judges, all of whom were 
Radicals. Along with the rest of the New Orleans press, the 
Crescent analyzed registration figures in Louisiana and empha-_ 
sized the need of getting fraudulent names eliminated from the 
lists: 


It may seem difficult for men to vote who are non- 
existent, but nothing is beyond the capacity of the “trooly- 
loil” carpet baggers who have taken the State of Louisiana 


88 Times, April 1, 1868, 1. 


_ 89 Conway had gone to Washington with a petition oo the Convention asking the 
1868 4. of General Hancock. Picayune, January 14, 1868, 4; Jan. 21, 1868, 4; Jan. 22, 
8° Times, Feb. 1, 1868, 4; Crescent, April 3, 1868, 2. 
Picayune, Feb. 18, 1868, 
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into their prehensile keeping. The flying brigades of negroes 
_to be imported from the country will, of course be on hand to 
answer to the fraudulent entries, after having voted early 


and often in their parishes, just as it peer during the 
four days election in Mobile.®*? 


This paper insisted that the thousands of well-disposed Negroes 
in New Orleans who did not want to follow the lead of the carpet- 
baggers, and did not like to be used as tools, should be properly 
addressed, so. that they, at least, might be kept from voting. 
The Times wrote editorials urging the colored people against 
voting for “a constitution which will estrange them from the 
white race,” and stated that “they will never be rewarded for 
it by the carpetbaggers whose instrument it is.”® 


In the short time that remained, the New Orleans newspapers 
_ plunged into a frantic campaign to reject the Constitution when 
it was presented in the election of April 16 and 17. Too late, 
the Times pointed out that nominations of candidates to be voted 
on at the same time the Constitution was considered had been a 
disreputable farce.** Fully aroused, the people discussed the possi- 
bility of woman suffrage in an effort to defeat the Radical and 
Negro vote. The Picayune and the Crescent were agreed that the - 
degradation of white women which would occur when they had 

to go to the polls to cast a ballot, would be too great a price to pay. 


The Crescent, foreseeing this emergency a year earlier, had 
expressed its opposition to such a means of relief when it stated, 
“Whatever else we may do these degenerate days, and whatever 
other follies and excesses we may commit, let us at least preserve 
the purity of the better half of creation.”® In the face of a Radical — 
landslide, the Times would have been willing to use woman suf- 
frage as a weapon, it indicated in its column “Town Talk.” Refer- 
ring to the “carpetbaggers”’ it stated that if their influence ever 
succeeded in extending itself over the entire state, it would. 
| “cover it as a pall shrouds a are: and —. “we would 
*3 Orescent Mar. 24, 1868, 4. 


®8 Times, Mar. 26, 1868, 4. 
%4 Tbid., ‘April 7, 1867, 4. 


°5 Crescent, Mar. 6, 1867, 6. In numerous comments on the subject its editor, J. O. aise 
stated that he would have no objections to woman suffrage if women could go quietly to the 
polls and cast a ballot without fear of outrage or insult, but that such a thing was not 
possible. Since the editor of the Orescent Bree — high opinions of the place of women in 


the general economic and social scheme, this point is si icant in its ption of conditions 
at the polls during this period. - 
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have the wives, mothers and children vote upon this matter, and 


we are perfectly willing to leave the question with the white | 
women of the country.’ 


| Warnings to every class of people filled the columns of the 
Crescent. Recalling the traditional terror of the South, when the 
worst fear of the whites in the ante-bellum days was that of 
armed slave insurrections, the editor asserted that one of the 
results of adoption of the Constitution would be an armed Negro 
military force extending throughout the state, “ready to carry 
out any act of tyranny which radical ingenuity can invent. If you 
vote for the Constitution, you vote to put the armed power of 
_ the State into the hands of negroes, and into their hands only.’ 


In its frenzied appeals for rejection of the Constitution, the 
Crescent resorted to a method unique in its period and prophetic 
of twentieth century practices,—the use of liners, or short edi- 
torial paragraphs scattered through its pages,** denouncing the 
document from every angle, to supplement the stream of longer 
editorials. These appeared on one page: 


- Do you want to be forced to send your children to school 
with negroes? You do not? Then be sure to vote against 
fae Black Crook Constitution. 


Only two days remain for registration. One vote may 
defeat the Black Crook Constitution. Let every citizen try 
to cast that vote. 


Will the Democratic City Committee look after the Reg- 
istry office, and see that their friends have an equal chance 


with the blacks ? The Constitution can be defeated ; shall 
we do it 


And, on the meer — the readers were greeted with this 
series: 


Hawe:s you registered’ ? If you have, see that your friend 
and neighbor follow your example. — 


Nearly all the negroes who are registering to vote on 
the new Constitution can neither read, write nor spell. 


Let the laboring men remember that the Black Crook 
Constitution puts them under the control of negroes, and 
thus practically deprives them of the rights of citizenship. 


%6 Times, April 9, 1868, 2. 
®7 Orescent, April 16, 1868, 2. See also ibid., April 4, 1868, 2. 


8 The Picayune and the Times adopted = "device in 1872, the Bulletin in 1874, and 
_ the Democrat in 1876. 


°° Crescent, April 7, 1868, 2. 
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As the election drew nearer, the Times repeated its warning 
that the colored “‘repeaters” should be watched closely, and that 
the Democratic party should “exercise the strictest supervision 
over the fraudulent voters. This species of fraud has been exten- 
sively practised in every Southern State.’ 


On the day before the election, the Times made its final sient 
to the voters: 


Today the great battle commences that is to decide 
whether our social institutions are to live or es destroyed ; 
whether the fair fame of Louisiana is to be rescued from 
obloquy, or to pass into the keeping of a few debased ad- 
venturers and ignorant negroes. If the election is lost and 
the constitution adopted, the first great step toward Africani- | 
zation will be taken. The tendency of white rule is always 
toward progress and enlightenment,—that of the black, 
wherever heretofore established, toward retrogression and 
barbarism. . Recollect, therefore, that tomorrow you must 
decide between civilization and barbarism; that you vote, | 
not to avail yourselves of a political privilege, but to defend 
your homes and firesides; to rescue all you hold dear from 
poverty and the more dreaded fate that lies beyond.’ 


When the returns came in from the outlying parishes and 
the final tabulation of the votes of April 16-17 was made, it 
was found that the Constitution had been adopted by a vote of 
51,737 to 39,076. 


The “great battle” had just — It lasted nine years 
longer. 


CHAPTER III 


LOUISIANA UNDER GOVERNOR WARMOTH 


The four years that marked the administration of ee 
Clay Warmoth as governor of Louisiana, stood out as a con- 
tinuous fight on the part-of the Conservative newspapers 
against the Republican regime, with attacks centered principally 
around the printing bill, legislation which gave Warmoth control 
of the Metropolitan Police and city offices, and the bill creating © 


the board which was to give Louisiana world-wide ROY — 
the Returning Board. 


100 Times, April 15, 1868, 1. 
101 Ibid. 
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- On a wider horizon the New Orleans press watched and 
protested as Congress steadily gathered more of the functions 
of government within its grasp; and pointed to the confusion of 
the courts in attempting to interpret legislation affecting mili- 
tary government of the states that were in the process of 
reconstruction. | 


_ Warmoth’s regime’ also saw the marshalling of the Con- 
- servative elements into an opposition party that later was to be 
recognized as the Democratic party of the solid South; and at 
the close of his term a split in the Radical forces brought the 
Governor himself into the Conservative ranks. 


Despite the turmoil within the state, the New Orleans 
press kept close watch on national affairs and pondered over 
the results of court decisions, legislation and executive impotence. 
Efforts of Congress to deprive President Johnson of the last 
vestige of power through the Tenure of Office Act prohibiting 
the removal of officials except upon advice of the Senate, aroused 
the Crescent to protest that it was “an extraordinary act... in 
truth only a series of subterfuges and pretences, intended to 


hide the persistent claims of the senate to control the appoint- 
ments.”’} 


The Times the of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Texas Bond case and discussed its bearing 
on the Reconstruction Acts, saying: 

In this view, we desire to know how the innumerable 
decisions of our courts and acts of military and executive 
officials, annulling and cancelling acts and contracts made 
under the laws of the State and civil authority, will stand; 
whether those consequences will be legal and valid, and what 


redress there will be for those who have been endamaged by 
those interferences with legal state and civil authority.? 


“When,” asked the Times, “will we be able to know what is the 
law?” As the struggle continued through the next year, the 
- Times commented frequently and in the end concluded that the 
Senate had accomplished its purpose in usurping the rights of 
the Executive; that “Congress is now the supreme ruling power, 


2 Orescent, April 8, 1869, 4. 
- 8 Times, April 21, 1868, 4. 
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the head has become the tail of the body politic, and Congress 


now has all the powers which the three divisions of government 
once had.’ 


The Picayune saw in the adoption of the Fifteenth ict 
ment the last stand of the executive and judicial branches 
against Congress, pointing out that the Amendment might be 
declared a part of the constitution, but “the record of its origin 
and the means by which it was imposed on the country, will 
show . .. that it never had the assent of the constitutional | 
number which was obtained for it.” Nearly half the states by 
whose nominal approval it stood ratified were opposed to it, the 
writer stated, and even more of them “yielding despairing assent 
because the grip of tyrannical power was on their throats demand- 
ing submission at the price of life. This is the way constitutions 

have come to be made within the first century of the republic! ’’* 


After the Radical Constitution of 1868 had been brought 
forward through the manipulation of the Negro vote, the Times 
and the Picayune swung around to the earlier position of the 
Cresent and urged that the Negro’s ballot be captured by the 
South. From a practical consideration, the Picayune argued, the 
Negro should be induced to vote, not with the Radicals and 
“carpetbaggers,”’ but with those whose interests, after all, were 
more nearly akin to his own since it was the established citizens 


who gave him employment and in whose prosperity he had to 
share. Again it argued: 


The fact is before us, and speaks louder pee words. 
This constitution is de facto ours, and we must abide by it, 
until we can throw it off and resume our original govern- 
ment. ... In the meantime, the negro man is a voter and sits 
in our legislative halls ... he is not, like the itinerant political 
loafer who has squatted here for the present, interested 


solely in sucking our blood that his own carcass may have 
some life in it.® | 


While the Negro’s vote was dincusecd as an item of poten- 
tial power, the papers also warned the Conservatives that the 
Loyal League was under arms.” But, despite its occasional 


* Ibid., May 31, 1869, 4. 
* Picayume, Oct. 28, 1869, 4. 
5 Ibid., April 25, 1868, 1. 


© Ibid., May 1, 1868, 1; May 4, 1868, 1; stant Sina: June 29, 1868, 4, for an expression 
of the same idea. 


t Picayune, May 4, 1868, 1; Times, Sept. 4, 1868, 4; Oct. 10, 1868, 2. 
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comment on politics, the Picayune followed closely its campaign 
for economic rehabilitation of Louisiana, and cautioned its 
readers against devoting too much time to politics to the neglect 
of their own affairs, saying, “For the mass, then, remain only 
the rewards of personal industry and economy. ... If the 
government is a bad one, so much the more need is there that 
men should be careful and close in their economics and labors.’’* 


| During the months of May and early June, 1868, before the 

Legislature met, the Picayune followed its own advice and paid 

little attention to politics. It was interested in everything which 
might encourage immigration, in the city finances, street rail- 
ways, the much-needed railroad to Texas, and particularly in 
its favorite project, a back-to-the-farm movement.® It urged the 
establishment of factories in weaving sheeting and making yarn. 
Its most important political suggestion during these months 
was a warning to the planters not to make long-time contracts 
- with laborers, which would prevent controlling. their votes; 
accompanied by an expression of admiration for the well- 
organized methods of the “carpetbaggers” and a hint that the 
Democrats would do well to imitate them in this respect.!®° The 
Times advocated that employers should not hire any man known 
to be a member of the Loyal League, and quoted the Jackson 
_ (Mississippi) Clarion stating that resolutions to that effect had 
been adopted in Mississippi. 11 


Following the April election the Cresent continued to follow 
city and state politics with its traditional interest, devoting five 
and a half columns to a tabulation of election returns.” 


The Times expressed gratitude for the thankless and unpleas- 
ant labors of the Democratic members of the General Assembly 
in fighting these distasteful measures, and said that while they 
had found themselves powerless for good, they were 


. .. obliged to bear, in a half passive way, a portion of the 
stigma which attaches to the acts of their associates. Choked 
- down by the brute force of numbers, their protests unheeded, 
their claims to equal rights with the negro cruelly disre- 
garded, they must find it somewhat difficult to maintain even 


8 Picayune, May 2, 1868, 1. 


The came back to thie aubject repeatedty. See issues of May 25, June 6, 7, 
29, 30, July 30, 1868, and many others. 


10 Picayune, May 15, 1868, 1. 
| 11 Times, June 24, 1868, 1. 
13 The Orescent at this time had the contract for state printing. 
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their own self-respect. .. . But who can say into what ex- | 
cesses the Radical adventurers would go, were it not for the 
undemonstrative power of this quiet minority? Though seem- | 
ingly powerless, it does possess power,—and that power, 
though subordinate now, will ere long be in the ascendant.'* 


Approach of the legislative session of 1868 brought into the 
newspapers the dispute over administering the oath required of 
_office-holders. The Congressional test oath of 1862 had been 
supplanted by a less stringent oath in the Constitution of 1868, 
and the Picayune argued that the former should not be invoked 
to disbar those who had been recently elected.!* Strict application 
of the Congressional test oath long remained a source of bitter 
dispute in Louisiana, since it was through this measure, in the | 
opinion of the Conservative newspapers, that the Radical Consti- 
tution was saddled on the state. The Crescent stated: 


In six of the Southern States which have held elec- 
tions on the Black Crook Constitutions, the total vote on 
those Constitutions was 416,277, out of a registered vote of 
867,837. Thus less than one half of the registered voters 
voted for the Constitutions. But there were, besides, scores © 
of thousands of white men disfranchised. In Louisiana, alone, 
General Sheridan deprived at least 25,000 of the right pos- 
sessed by them under the law. If there had been no dis- 
franchisement the carpet-baggers could not have carried © 
a single state except South Carolina." 


Numerous disputes grew out of the elections of 1868, and so 
many of them were taken to the courts for settlement that the 
Times remarked: - 


The elections are a terrible grievance, with their noise 
and confusion, humbug and ridiculous excesses; but if when 
they are to be overhauled in the courts, and the whole dis- 
gusting farce re-enacted, the evil will become unendurable. 
There is nothing now going on in the courts but... contested 
elections. This is a sad and wretched bore, and we hope it 
will be prevented in the future.’* | | 


18 Times, July 9, 1868, 4; also see Picayune, Oct. 22, 1868, 1, for mention of bills which 
were defeated by efforts of Democratic members. New Orleans newspapermen elected by — 

the conservative vote included J. T. Hanlon of the Crescent, A. B. Bacon of the Picayune, and 
 E. L. Jewell of the Commercial Bulletin and later of the New Orleans Bulletin. Jewell and 
Bacon were in the Senate, and worked vainly against the passage of the printing bill which 
authorized printing of legislative proceedings in numerous state papers and which cost the 
state so heavily in years to come. See Times, July 28, 1868, 2. 


144For the Picayune’s arguments see page 1 articles, June 21, 22 and 23, 1868. 
15 Orescent, June 5, 1868, 2. 
16 Times, June 21, 1868, 6. 
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Under the count supervised by the Federal military forces, 
the majority of the state offices went to the Republicans, but 
the conservative forces won the New Orleans municipal offices. 
In the disputes over these offices, the army officers had to remove © 
forcibly the civil authorities appointed when the military govern- 
ment was inaugurated under the Reconstruction Acts in 1867.17 


- When a committee of Republicans in Washington charged that 


the Democrats had secured the city offices by frauds in the 
election through “the most open and flagrant violations of indi- 
vidual rights,” the Crescent retorted with sarcasm: 

It was certainly a flagrant outrage on the part of the 
Democrats to attempt to prevent imported negroes from 
voting once, twice or thrice in the City of New Orleans, and 


still greater outrage on “truly loil” rights that they suc- 
ceeded in electing their city ticket. ... 


Everybody knows that this whole reconstruction system 
is-a cheat and a fraud, and it is not strange that it should 
culminate in fraudulent elections. But even the ordinary im- 

- pudence of “truly loil” carpetbaggery is surpassed when 
these frauds are charged on the Democrats.'® 


The Omnibus Bill which readmitted Louisiana to the Union 
was noticed in the Times under the head, “In At Last,” and the 
editor remarked, ‘“‘We are recognized as once more a part and 
parcel of the Union, and for even that slight favor we are 
grateful. .. .”!® The Crescent wasted no time rejoicing on the 
measure, commenting that the bill had passed over the President’s 
veto and now the Governor of Louisiana could call the Legislature 
together. It expressed hope that this body would not begin at once 
to plunder the state. The Picayune, which had lost its earlier 
interest in the bill, saw in its passage another threat to President 
Johnson. Its editorial. under the head, “Impeachment Threatened 
Again,” pointed out that the President held his office by frail 
tenure, “permitted to exsit only as a dependent agency, to be 
admonished, rebuked and discharged at the caprice of a master.””° 


The new Legislature met in New Orleans June 29, with racial 
feeling intense throughout the state. The Picayune devoted its 
- Jeading articles of June 23 and 25 to a summary of lawlessness 

in the outlying parishes, mit around Shreveport. Feeling 


17 Orescent, June 11, 1868, 2. 

18 Ibid., June 16, 1868, 2. 

19 Times, June 26, 1868, 4. 

20 Picayune, June 26, 1868. For earlier views see June 20, 24, 25, 1868. 
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grew tense when Oscar J. Dunn, the Negro presiding over the 
Senate, ruled that all members must take the test oath of 1862, 
rather than the milder constitutional oath of office. The Times 
already had protested that Governor Warmoth had called the 
Legislature te meet on two days’ notice, which did not give Con- 
servative members from distant parishes time to reach New 
Orleans in time for the beginning session, while the Radicals 
were already there. And when the Democratic members retired 
from the Senate, rather than take the test oath, the Times 
remarked that it was evident “that the Legislature and Convention 
are going to be very much alike, specially the legislature.” 


To the Picayune, Dunn’s rule was an _— violation of 
the provisions of the Constitution, 


. for the Lieutenant Governor taking a license which no 
white man would venture on, assumes that he is the supreme 
authority to decide what oath the representatives of the 
people shall take, and there is no appeal from his decision. 
If this is republican we do not understand the word. Never 
mind! These things come home to roost. If this constitution 
can be overridden by O. J. Dunn .. . then it may be disre- 
garded by the people en masse when they arrive at a condi- 
tion of things which will enable them to put an end to all 
false systems and pretending officers.?? 


The Crescent asked what might be expected in the way of — 
legislation from “this radical majority in the General Assembly, 
when their first act is to pack the two Houses, by means of an 
unconstitutional oath, for purposes transparently partisan, selfish 
and proscriptive?’2* Its news columns reported the excitement 
that prevailed, with the lobbies of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture crowded with Negroes, and the street in front of the State 
House swarming with excited people. When the ousted Conserva- 
tive members left the Senate and House they were jeered and 
subjected to insult and outrage as they made their way with 


difficullty through the corridors densely packed with Negroes 
and Radicals. 


The next day the Democrats returned to demand their seats, 
having asked military forces to be present, and the Times reported 
that “when the determination of the Radical members to relin- | 


21 Times, ee 30, 1. 


82 Picayune, June 30, 1868, 4; also see Crescent, July 1, 1868, 2. 
"8 Crescent, July 1, 1868, 1. | 
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in their unlawful position and abolish the test oath was ascer- 
tained,” the crowd dispersed. The Times described the city as 
being “in the condition of a powder magazine; a spark would 
have created a most disastrous explosion.” It did not fail to 
point out that a riot would have had a disastrous effect, in that 
it would have made Grant’s election sure.‘ | 


General Buchanan, in charge of Federal troops, sensed the 
tension and rushed his forces to the state house where they had 
a sobering influence on the crowd. The Crescent, which repeatedly 


had protested over military rule, admitted that the army in this 
instance had prevented disaster: 


It is only proper that we should bear testimony to the 
grateful appreciation with which all good citizens regard 
the measures taken by General Buchanan... to his prompti- 

tude and efficiency in a crisis seething with elements of 
tumult ... is solely due, perhaps, that this city has escaped 
the calamity of a bloodier outbreak than that which befell 
it in the last week of J uly, 1866.”° 


That the Crescent vesilesti with humiliation, the serious 
uaptientions of its own gratitude for military protection, was 
expressed in its editorial columns. After pointing out that the 
mere presence of soldiers would have prevented the 1866 riot, 
but that, in the face of repeated warnings and impending clashes, 
_ General Sheridan had left shortly beforehand for Texas and his 
subordinate dallied until too late, the Crescent said: 


The legislature sitting in Mechanics’ Institute, and which 
represents the voice and interests of the people of Louisiana 
about as much as it represents the voice and interests of 
Japan, is a product of this revolutionary scheme. And no 
sooner does this body assemble and commence its part in 
the drama of violence and usurpation, than the ominous fact 
emerges to view that the city is saved from the horrors of 
riot, as a consequence of its presence, only by the prudent 
intervention of a district commander, who happens not to be 
a Sheridan or a Baird. We say the fact is ominous, for it 
- means either that military rule is to be indefinitely prolonged, 
_ in substance if not in form, or that, upon the termination of 
this rule, the city and the State at large will be left without 
adequate guarantees of 
24 Times, July 2, 1868, 1. 
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When the Picayune printed General Buchanan’s parting | 
order, July 15, it expressed “gratitude for his wise and prudent 
management of our affairs,” but at the same time it looked for- 
ward to the “ides of next November,” when Louisiana would be 
relieved from “a galling thralldom.” This idea also was stressed 
in its leading article on “the dumb man who aspires to be at the 


game time both General of the Armies,” and President of the 
Union. 


Widespread protest against the acts of the Legislature was 
summed up by the Times in its review of the costly printing 
bill, which, it charged, was designed “to enrich a Radical con- 
‘temporary at the expense of the taxpaying public,” and the Metro- © 
politan Police bill, giving the Governor power to appoint a board 
“‘which shall have full power to appoint and remove and control 
the officers and men of the police force of the city of New 
Orleans.”27 


Six years later, the Bulletin, in reviewing the proceedings 
of this Legislature, charged that Warmoth’s design in backing 
this police board measure was to take all power away from the 
municipal authorities, who at this time were Conservatives, 
saying: “Of all the iniquitous measures which were ever passed 
to browbeat a community and to prevent any demonstration by 
the people against a grinding tyranny and oppression in every 
conceivable shape, the passage of the manpetan police law 
was and is the worst.’’?8 


Before the opening of the National Democratic Convention 
the Crescent had come to the conclusion that Louisiana’s only 
hope of relief from Radical rule lay in the national Democratic 
party, but claimed that the present party, “as an organization 
possessing life and instinct with a future, cannot be the Demo- 
cratic party of 1856, 1860, or even of 1864.” Its wire news — 
contained numerous reports of the development of the party in 
other Southern states, and it displayed prominently the story that 
General Robert Toombs was in Atlanta, organizing the Democratic 
party there. 


The Crescent repeatedly urged party and 
with the Bee in urging that a plank in the national party’s plat- 
form should demand the removal of Radical rule ee the South 

27 Times, July 5, 1868, 2. 


28 Bulletin, April 80, 1874, 8 
2° Crescent, June 16, 1868, 2. 
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and the undoing of all the harm thus far accomplished. The 
Crescent particularly resented the suggestion of some of the 
Northern Democratic journals that: the New York convention 
ignore the Negro suffrage question in its platform, insisting that 
“To go into the presidential campaign with nothing to say about 


negro suffrage, would be very much like attempting to play 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out.”° 


New Orleans newspapers which had worked separately to 
- defeat the adoption of the Radical Constitution, seized upon the 
- nomination of Seymour and Blair by the Democratic National 
Convention as occasion to bring together the Conservative. forces 
of the state at a ratification meeting in New Orleans July 17, 
1868. Want of confidence, said the Crescent, had permitted the 
bringing about of the defeat of the Conservatives in the election 


on the Constitution, and it confidently asserted, “we shall labor — 


under no such disadvantage next time. We know that we can 
carry the state and we intend to do it. ....”’ It insisted that the 
New York World was wrong in stating that the Southern states 
had given up the struggle and would let their seventy electoral 
votes go to Grant; “The Democracy of Louisiana are [sic] deter- 
mined to fight out this battle to the end, and with such means, and 
such weapons, as remain to them .. . they believe they can carry 
_ the State at the November elections. . . . The Radicals will never 
again cast so large a vote in Louisiana.”* 


General enthusiasm pervaded the New Orleans Conservative 
press with the news of the nominations, and this enthusiasm 
spread to the outlying parishes. Daily the papers reported the 
formation of Democratic clubs and plans for their participation 
- in the big rally at New Orleans. The Times and the Picayune, 
which had been devoting most of their attention to economic 
affairs, joined in the promotion. The Times devoted at least one 
column in each issue to Democratic club activities, noted that 
merchants and corporations had responded to the appeal by the 
Democratic State Central Committee for funds to perfect the 
organization of Negro clubs, and requested the women to help 
in party organization work. : 


80 Ibid., June 80, 1868, 2. 
81 7bid., June 18, 1868, 2. 
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The Crescent, in noting the calling by the Democratic State 
Central Committee of a meeting of presidents of all ward clubs 
to make plans for launching the campaign immediately anon 
the National Convention, said: 


| No portion of the Union has suffered more uriewoesly 
than New Orleans; no portion of the Union, therefore, should 
manifest more alacrity and zeal in the effort to redeem the 
American people from the atrocious thraldom under which 

we have groaned for several years. . 


_ Arouse yourselves, brave Democrats! Press to the rescue 
of your languishing country and your shackled rights.®? | 


In its final appeal for unfication of all forces, white and 
black, the Crescent pointed out that, except for carpetbaggers, 
“there is not an inhabitant of Louisiana who may not, with good | 
reason, and with the utmost cordiality participate in the ratifi- 
cation next Saturday of the Democratic presidential ticket.’®* 

_ On the day of the rally the Times sounded the battle-cry: 
“Keep it before the people, that the Democratic party is the 
white man’s party, and is striving for race, country, liberty, home, — 
—for all these are lost if Radicalism prevails.’’** | 


Spurred by newspaper pressure and the spreading anti- 
radical enthusiasm, a record-breaking crowd of 60,000 persons 
attended the ratification meeting and witnessed the wng — 
that preceded the program.*® 


Their own enthusiasm for the rally was indicated in we 
newspaper’s coverage of the event. The Crescent carried eight 
and one-half columns of news matter on the proceedings, and 
the Times ran seven and one-half columns; both, in addition, 
devoted considerable space to editorial comment. The Crescent’s 
comment is typical: 


The immense popular manifestation of last Saturday had 
so deep, so wide and so various a significance as to justify 
a frequent recurrence to it. It was not, in the usual sense, 
the ratification of a party ticket. It was infinitely more. No 
ordinary party movement could bring out ... so much of 
the age and youth of the city, and of its beauty and even its 


83 Tbid., July 4, 1868, 2. 

33 Tbid., July 17, 1868, 2. 

34 Times, July 17, 1868, 2. 3 

85 J. O. Nixon, ‘publisher of the Crescent, was grand marshal of the rade; E. C. 
Hancock of the Times, E. L. Jewell of the Commercial Buelletin, A. B. Bacon of the Picayune, 
and M. F. Bigney of the Times were listed as vice- “presidents of the meeting, and Page M. 
Baker, at that time a member of oe Picayune staff, was one of the secretaries. 
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childhood, as to show that all who are identified with its solid 
and permanent interests, and all who are intimately con- 
cerned with its social peace and welfare, and in its future 
prosperity, had their hearts in the cause which is represented 


Democratic for President and Vice-presi- 
{,36 


The editorial commented. further on the impressivenss of the 
cane physical power residing in such a multitude, not the less 
formidable for being dormant, and of the warning it presented to 
“local usurpers and oppressors” that it deci. be “possible to put 

too much upon their patience.” 


‘When the Republicans attempted to stage a similar rally 
following the nomination of General U. S. Grant, the Conserva- 


tive papers poked fun at it under the headin g, “Rant Gratification 
Meeting.” 


| Momentum pam ee by the an carried over into the 
autumn campaign. By August, the Times had inaugurated a 
separate department under the head, “City Politics’, and often 
ran as much as four columns of Democratic news in a single 
issue. 


The Times, the Picayune, and the Crescent joined in admon- 
ishing the Democrats to avoid violence in their meetings and at 
the polls, and the Times defended the press of the state in urging 
the overthrow of the Republican regime, saying: | 


| The journals that fail to do what the majority of the 
- Louisiana press is now doing in opposition to the present 
State organization, are false to the most important duties | 
of the mission they have assumed, which we understand as 
a defence of Constitutional rights, resistance to encroach- 
ments on public liberty, and untiring effort to uphold and 


maintain the honor of the State, and to promote the public 
welfare.°7 


Demnentie majorities throughout the parishes and victory 
in the state were hailed jubilantly by the Cresent and the 
Picayune, but the Times pointed out that a Democratic victory 
merely within the state meant little when viewed from a national 
standpoint. The Picayune asserted that if citizens had been as 


36 Crescent, July 22, 1868, 2. 
87 Times, Aug. 11, 1865, 5. 
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vigilant in the past two elections, “Louisiana would now be in 
the hands of its own legitimate inhabitants, with neither legis- 
lative nor judicial authority wrested from their control.’’®* 


The election of Grant, however, marked the waning of — 
_ political interest which was to rise again in 1870 with the split in 

the Republican ranks and which was to result in the fusion ticket 
and the agreement with Warmoth in 1872. . 


Within two months after his indiedttnn Warmoth had 
brought down on his own head the vindictive barrage of news- 
paper comment because of his legislative program, and the 
Picayune finally dubbed him a “War-moth, eating up the sub- 
stance of this land.” He had infuriated the press by charging 
that the lives and property of Union men were not safe in 
Louisiana. Revival of racial strife was laid directly at his door, 
and the Times pointed out that while he talked of law and order 
he always managed to have his Radical friends, especially 
Sypher, “stimulating and inflaming the passions of the 
negroes.”*® Accounts of. the increasing number of Negro outrages 
in New Orleans and in the parishes appeared from day to day 
and the press blamed these disturbances on the teachings of 
Radicals. The Picayune protested because the Negroes in Jeffer- 
son City, at a Republican rally, discharged loaded pistols on the 
public streets; urged repeatedly that all white people stay off 
the streets during the Republican demonstrations, and agreed 
with the Times that the “threatened war of races is —- 
nigh us, due to the political faults of radicalism.”* 


When an outrage in St. Bernard Parish resulted in several — 
deaths, and the United States Infantry was sent to restore 
order, the Picayune sent along a special correspondent and 
published an extra when his dispatches arrived. Interest rose 
to such a pitch that, despite the bad financial conditions, the 
Times was able to claim that its edition of Sunday, October 25, 
1868, was “the largest ever published in New Orleans abi at least 
five hundred.” 


Complaints about the character of men the 
Warmoth Metropolitan Police Board, and the general efficiency 
of the police were so numerous that the Picayune cemanded an 


8 Picayune, Nov. 4, 1868, 4. 
8° Times, Aug. 26, 1868, 2. 


«© Picayune, Oct. 25, : ee 6. pan alee Fines, Sept. 23, 1868, 1; Oct. 4, 1868, 6; Oct. 7, 
1868, 4; Oct. 24, 1868, | 
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entirely new force. Actual riots broke out within the city and the © 
Picayune reported that the Negro contingent had been dropped 
from the police force, which “appeased that portion of the white 
people who are incensed at the negro outbreaks. . . . The governor 
and the ex-chief have thus given practical tubhlgnbualy to the 
power of that public opinion which pronounces the negro domina- 
tion an impractical government for Louisiana.’’*! 


When the first Warmoth Legislature adjourned in October, 


1868, the Times printed in its obituary: “Died ... after a long 


and troubled life, signalized solely by corruption and iniquity. . . . 
For a while our people, relieved from the damning incubus, can 


. raise their heads and breathe free again.’’*? This relief was 
_ short-lived, however, for another session was called early in the 
following year. The Times sounded a warning note: 


It is not with any idea of physical force or omiceal 
inj ury that we warn these corrupt and bogus representa- 
tives ... that this people will not submit to a repetition of 
the villainy and corruption which were ‘SO extensively prac- 

 tised last summer.** 


It is doubtful if the Times expected this warning to be any 
effect, for it showed no surprise in reporting that the new 
Legislature made haste to appropriate $300,000, out of a treasury 


that had not been able to pay the salaries of judges for six 


months, for its own per diem and mileage, ‘“‘and other comforts, 
including the extra pay for those members who have been 
loafing about the city ever since the adjournment of the last 
session, on the pretext of performing some committee duty.’ 
When the Legislature adjourned the Times recorded its extrava- 


gances, looked forward to at least ten months of relief before 


another session and recorded the fact that the public had turned 


its attention from politics, which did not pay, to agriculture 
which did, and that in everything except politics the > of 


Louisiana might be regarded as encouraging.* 


© Picayune, Oct. 29, 1868, 4. ‘See Times, Dec. 4, 1868, 2, for comment when the Negro 
police were put back on the force. 


42 Times, Oct. 22, 1868, 2. 
43 Ibid., Dec. 29, 1868, 2. 
44 Tbid., Jan. 6, 1869, 4. 


45 Renewed wey in agriculture ind business was diousted in the Times, Feb. 12, 1869, 
4; Mar. 25, 1869, 4: April 7, 1869, 4. Also see Picayune, July 30, 1869, 2. The Crescent 


was merged with ‘ee Times, on A ril 18, 1869, leaving the Picayune and the Times as the 
_ leading conservative papers in the field. 
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The Times and the Picayune continued to demand increased 
economy and efficiency in government, and expenditure of 
funds for needed reforms. The Times summed up the legislative 
bill showing appropriations of $325,000 with its outstanding 
$90,000 deficit, making the total state deficit $415,000. At the same 
time it printed a statement that “The crippled condition of 
many of our charitable asylums or orgainzations, arising in the 
main from the withholding by our legislature of the aid usually 
extended to them by the State, calls for the sympathy and action > 
of all benevolently inclined persons.’’** The Picayune, equally 
bitter at the state government, did not let its party bias blind © 
it to abuses in the Democratic administration of the city govern- 
ment. It kept up a constant attack on these abuses,*?7 and when 


the Republican pointed eemund to these attacks, the Picayune 
retorted : 


The R epublican is rej oleed to find Democrats to con- 
demn the Democratic city government and to urge its cleans- — 
ing and reform. Let it be equally candid and free in con- 

- demning a State government which stinks in the nostrils of 
the party everywhere.* 


It was on this scene of strife that the first cleavage in the 
Republican ranks made its appearance, when Warmoth preferred 
charges of misappropriation of state funds against the auditor, 
G. M. Wickliffe. The charges and the trial that followed gave the 
Conservative papers ample opportunity to review their earlier 
opinions of the Republican regime. e 


The Crescent, in one of the last of its vigorous editorial 
attacks before its demise, viewed the Republican quarrel with 
amusement, stating its astonishment that the “pure and high- 
minded patriot,” Wickliffe, had been indicted by the grand jury, 
and that this had come to pass after Wickliffe and Warmoth had 
lived together in amity so long, and that “after having so long 


fought the great fight of AE pONET side by side, these two. 
have now separated.’’* | 


The Picayune merely anual that the trial was a brilliant — 
forensic display, but the Times, after — on its own impar- 


«© Times, April 21, 1869, 3. 


47 Wor the demands for reform in 1869 see issues of Oct. Oct. 


16, 1 22, 2: 
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tiality, denounced both Warmoth and Wickliffe as being of the 
same “kith and kidney.” They had, it asserted, been “foisted into 
their offices by the votes of the negroes of the State,” against 
the wishes of “the whole respectable portion of the population. | 
Neither has any interest in the State, beyond the profits they 
expect to realize by their accidental tenure of office and the 
enforced submission of the people to their authority.” The Times 
stated that grave imputations had been made against both of 
these officials; ‘Irregularities upon irregularities are charged to 
the auditor, and as to the Governor, the exact sum he has realized 
since his induction into office, is variously estimated by the know- 
ing ones from $200,000 to $300,000.’5° When the trial was over 
and Wickliffe had been acquitted and reinstated in office, the 
Times stated that it hoped the public might receive at his hands 
“a fraction at least of the devotion to public interest which he 
maintained throughout the trial to have been a prominent char- 
acteristic of his administration.”™ 
-. Consistent promotion, on the part of the Republican state 
government, of a program of equality for Negroes contributed 
to the general turmoil during the summer, and added to War- 
- moth’s unpopularity. Although the Picayune refused to be drawn 
into needless controversy over the race question, it commented 
occasionally upon the “black domination,” and in November 
quoted from the Republican’s account of a civil rights meeting of 
Negroes, pointing out that “Among the Vice Presidents and 
Speakers was the Auditor, G. M. Wickliffe, and Mr. Carr, of the 
State General Assembly, who claim to be white. .. .” 


Suits were reported, in which Negroes, denied service at bars 
and hotels, sought to collect damages, and the matter became the 
subject of protests even on the part of Republicans. Early in 1870 
the Picayune reported a mass meeting in Lafayette Square of 
the ex-officers and soldiers of the United States Army opposed 
to social equality, with the immediate object of forming a volun- 
tary military organization. The Picayune said: “There can be 
no doubt that all conservative Republicans, and especially those 
men who fought to preserve the Union are opposed to admitting 
the negro race to social equality.’ 

50 Times, Mar. 27, 1869, 2. | | 


51 Foid., May 11, 1868, 4. 
53 Picayune, Feb. 19, 1870, 1. 
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Mention of “conservative Republican,” occurred more and 
more frequently as dissenting groups protested against Warmoth’s 
acts. The storm abated somewhat when Warmoth vetoed a par- 
ticularly distasteful social equality bill, on the grounds that it 
conflicted with the Constitution. The papers generally approved 
of this action. The Times said: “Unlike our contemporary, the 
Bee, we shall not find fault with the motives, suppositious or 
real, of Governor Warmoth’s veto of the social equality bill. We 
rather prefer the sentiment of the Bulletin, that one should not 
look a gift horse in the mouth.’ 


With the social equality measure sidetracked temporarily, 
the newspapers faced an even more disturbing problem as the 
Legislature began to tamper with the school system. Since early 
in 1869 the Bee and the Picayune had argued occasionally over 
the legality of separate schools, which were maintained for 
approximately 10,000 colored children, principally through taxa- 
_ tion on white citizens. The Times joined in the campaign to 
maintain these separate schools, in spite of the constitutional 
provision which forbade establishment of any public schools by 
- municipal or parish authority, exclusively for any class of children. 


In May, 1870, a teacher was arrested for refusing to admit 
_ colored boys into a school for white children, and there was a — 
movement among the German residents to establish their own 
schools. In January, 1871, the Picayune reported that white 
- teachers had been removed from some of the white schools in 
order that their places might be occupied by Negro teachers. 
In this controversy the Picayune appealed repeatedly to the Legis- 
lature not to ruin the public schools, and quoted the Republican 
as stating that separate schools were desirable. But on February 
8, 1871, it reported that the House bill just passed, was even 
worse than the one existing, since it gave the State Superintendent 


power over all schools including those in New Orleans, an indirect 
control over all school funds.™ 


The battle concerning the schools was not purely a racial 
issue, in spite of its specific point of contest. It was one phase 
of the protest of the press against Warmoth’s attempt to control | 
municipal government. The new city charter, which was passed by | 


53 Times, Jan. 5, 1871, 2. 


54 For comment in 1869 see April 12, 1; Times, June 4, 2. 
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the House on March 3, 1870, gave the Governor power to appoint 
the mayor, and administrators of four departments. The Times 
approved this measure, on the grounds that it fixed responsibility, 

and joined with the Picayune and the Commercial Bulletin in 


approving the appointment of Ex-Governor Benjamin F. Flanders 
as mayor, March 21, 1870.55 


But if the papers approved of this specific appointment, they 
grew restive through 1871 under the state control of city police, 
sanitation, quarantine, street cars, schools, parks, waterworks, 
and city finances in general.®* The Picayune noted that Shreveport 
was excited and indignant over the same conditions, with a mayor 
and a board of administrators appointed by the Governor.*? 


: By 1870 taxpayers became concerned over excessive spending 
and over the potential strife that already was evident in the 
election bill which gave the Governor absolute right over suffrage, 

which overrode the judiciary and the constitutional prerogatives 

of the people. Their protest came to a head in a mass meeting, 
which, according to the Picayune, denounced the legislature for 

“the financial schemes now pending before the Legislature, cal- 

culated to ruin the credit of the State, to create monopolies, eat 

out the substance of the people, and cripple its commerce.’’®> A 

committee, appointed at this meeting, visited the Governor to 

protest against the election bill. Shortly afterward there was a 


- meeting of the Democratic Central Executive Committee, the 


Democratic Parish Committee, and the presidents of the various 
Democratic clubs in the city, “for the purpose of taking some 
political action touching the welfare of the State.” Another mass 
meeting followed, and framed another which apparently 
fell upon deaf administrative ears. 


Meanwhile the Legislature adjourned, and the Times repeated 
its charges of bribery and corruption: 


The unwritten history would reveal the most disgusting 
train of venality, fraud and wholesale corruption. 


88 Fortier, op. cit., IV, 114, says that Flanders was declared elected by the Returning 
Board, but there was no election at this time. 
Bi tay gs the Picaywne’s protests in 1871, see issues of Jan. 14 ; Jan. 17, 4; 
Jan. 19, ; Jan. 21, 4; Jan. 22, 8: Jan. 27, 4; Jan. 28, 4; Jan. 29, 1; Feb. ry 4: Feb. 14, 
Feb. i7, Feb. 21, 4; Feb. 26, 2; June 3, 4; July 28, 1; Aug. 17, 1; Sept. 27, 1; 
15, 4; 21, 4; Sept. 22, 4: and Sept. 23, & 
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This legislation may be resolved into two classes; one, 
of laws enacted in the interest of a party to preserve its 
power. Of this class are the election bills, the standing army 
bill (disguised under the title of a -_— bill,’’) and the 
public school or education bill. 


The remainder of its legislation consists, for the most 
part, of bills concocted in conspiracies and corrupt combina- | 
tions, to obtain the authority and aid of the State for schemes 
of speculation, and carried through the Legislature by bribes, 

contingent interests and preferred | 


In an effort to unite the sentiment of the press throughout the 
«state, New Orleans editors called a convention of the conservative 
press, to meet March 28, 1870, | 


. for the purpose of conferring caster upon the various 
subjects of public interests, political, financial and industrial, 
which now agitate the people, as well as to consult together 
upon the policy proper to be adopted by the Conservative 

- press in the next political campaign, so that uniform and 
well understood action may be had.® | 


Felix Limet, editor of the Bee, had duizinaiy seated the 
‘meeting, with the idea of gaining solid support of the Democratic 
party; but the delegates were equally divided on the question 
of independence of political parties. The strength of the Demo- — 
cratic party had been sapped by its administration in New 
Orleans city government which had been exposed repeatedly by 
the Picayune, and the enthusiasm that marked the ecoieae 
campaign of 1868 no longer existed.” 


The West Baton Rouge Sugar Planter, the Franklin Planters’ 
Banner, and the Morehouse Conservative, joined with DeBow’s 
Review, the Times and the Picayune in declaring for independence . 
of political parties, and urging a movement of all citizens, of 
every class and party, into solid opposition to the Radical party. 


The Bee, La Renaissance, the Iberville South, Bayou Sara 
Ledger, and the Opelousas Courier, held out for uniting all the 
anti-radical forces under the Democratic banner, insisting that the 
refusal to support the Democratic banner, insisting that the 
refusal to support the Democratic party meant, in effect, the. 
formation of a third party. 

5° Times, Mar. 18, 1870, 6. 


6° Picayune, Feb. 5, 1870, 1. 
+ For the list of delegates at this convention, see Appendix B, below. 
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In support of this third party movement, Judge Alexander 
Walker of the Times, veteran Democrat of the antebellum days, 
said: “The Democratic party is as dead as a door nail. Unless the 
Conservative press will quit fighting for an old and exploded 
system and get new recruits, we might as well give up the 
‘contest.’ 


- The press convention added little to the harmony of the 
scattered Conservative elements in the state, since it actually 
was resented by some Democratic editors. Summing up the situ- | 
~ ation under the heading, “The Country Press on the City Press,” 
the Times quoted E. R. Biossat, editor of the Louisiana Democrat, — 
Alexandria, who wrote that the convention 


. was a confession on the part of New Orleans editors of 

their own incapacity to cope with the questions of the day. 

| The call was utterly ignored by a large majority of the 
country papers, but of the few who responded we are happy 
to know that there were enough present to prevent the ac- 


complishment of the purpome for which the convention was 
called. 


Continuing its cottialiies the Louisiana Democrat charged that 
there was no Democratic paper in the city of New Orleans, that 
_ the press there was “run in the interest of the ring that have © 

been hostile to the success of the Democratic party and of 
Democratic principles,” and that the city had a paper to 
represent almost every other interest, including “an ultra 
Southern paper, owned by an attache of the Federal army, and 
- an ultra Republican paper edited by a rebel orator.’’® 


In February, 1870, the Picayune had noted the effort on 
the part of the German Gazette to sponsor a new party composed 
of the better elements of both the Democratic and Republican 
parties. In May the Times endeavored to gain support for “The 
People’s Party,” and although the Picayune approved of the 
resolutions presented, the Bee and the Commercial Bulletin 
opposed the plan, and the Republican scoffed at the idea. 


: But, although these protests and ineffectual party moves 
failed to lead to any definite anti-Radical consolidation, they 

ran parallel to the trend away from echidarity in the Republican 
_ $3 Times, Mar. 4, 1870, 2. 


63 Tbid., Mar. 15, 1870, 2. 


64 Jbid. Biossat apparently referred to the Times, then owned by C. A. Weed, and to the 
Republican under the edi p of Michael Hahn. 
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ranks, The split that started with the Warmoth-Wickliffe dispute 
and Wickliffe’s trial simmered through 1871 as the Conserva- 
tive papers continued to hammer away at corruption in office 


in the hope that echoes of their clamour would reach the 
readers of the North. 


Up to 1871 the conservative press had levelled its guns at 
Warmoth and his radical administration without distinction 
between the two, for in their opinion the Governor and the 
state Republican machine were one and the same. But as the 
breach in the ranks of the Republican party widened, it became 
more and more apparent that Warmoth and a strong group 
of his followers would be seeking a new alignment in the elec- 
tions of 1872. Warmoth made concessions to the Democrats in 
the Legislature, and without admitting a change in their policy, 
the Picayune and the Times began to distinguish between the 
Governor and his party. There was no cessation in the fight 
against corruption in office; but the Picayune approved his veto 
of the bill which would have added to the expense of the police | 
department as an auspicious beginning of the legislative cam- 
paign, and the Times expressed faith in him as the people’s only 
hope against the Radical tide. The Times stated that Warmoth 
had used his veto to save the State a total of $6,875,000, and 
listed the bills thus killed, most of them grants to corporations. 

They were noted again three weeks later. 


It was widely believed that there had been a bargain 
between Warmoth and the Democrats in the Legislature, and 
although the Picayune refrained from expressing its opinion, 
it noted that the Claiborne Advocate, a strong conservative 
paper, supported Governor Warmoth and the Democratic mem- 


bers of the Legislature in securing the election of General West 
to the Senate. 


- By July, 1871, the Picayune noted that alignment in the 
two republican camps included Warmoth as the head of one 
faction, with Packard, Lowell, Casey and Dunn in the other, _ 
and that the split was widening daily.*7 Two Republican state 
conventions were held in August, with the Packard faction in 
the Custom House, protected by troops, and Warmoth’s party 


| 66 Times, egy 1871, 4; Jan. 25, 1871, 4. See also Picayune, Jan. 5, 1871, 2; Times, - 
Jan. 4, 1871, 


be ba Feb. 7, 1871, 4. See also ibid., Oct. 12, 1871, 4; Times, Jan. 11, 1871, 4. 
®? Picayune, July 14, 1871, 4. 
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in Turner Hall. The Times restated its position as refraining 
from party strife, but pointed out that Warmoth was still 
_ Governor, and as such, was entitled to respect.® 


Lieutenant Governor Dunn died in November, 1871, and the 
Governor called a special session of the Legislature to fill the 
vacancy, appointing P. B. S. Pinchback, the mulatto. The Legis- 
lature, in the call, was asked to act on appointments and pardons, 
devise measures of reform, and investigate the books, vouchers 


and accounts of the State officers and the officers of the General 
Assembly. 


The Picayune, noting that Dunn’s death removed one of 
Warmoth’s powerful enemies, stated that increased power was 
now in the hands of the Governor through patronage of the 
printing contracts, since Dunn and Speaker Carter had almost 
invariably voted against Warmoth, and “the balance of power 
_ through the patronage given by these contracts was telling against 

_ the Governor in favor of the Custom House party. Pinchback 
was one of Warmoth’s strongest supporters,and the two, 


voting together, had the power to revoke all contracts and place 
them as they pleased.’’® 


Expenses of Louisiana’s: governs had begun to attract 
attention outside of the state, and the Price-Current quoted a 
long editorial from the Missouri Republican in which the extra- 
vagances of Negro Legislatures in South Carolina and Louisiana — 
were exposed. Regarding Louisiana, this editorial stated: 


. The general appropriation bill passed by the late legis- — 
lature of that State and published in the official journal (they 
print all the laws down thee, in a radical newspaper,) is ~ 
a marvel in the way of big figures; it is enough to make a — 
tax-payer’s hair stand on end to read it. The total appro- 
priations amount to over five million dollars. . The little 
item of “salaries” absorbs $443,719; charities and charitable 
institutions take $557,600; schools take $576,000; printing 

~ $396,000—a sum that ought to make Horace Wilcox ashamed 
of himself; interest on bonded debt $1,247,000 ; compensation 
to assessors and collectors, $843,851; militia $75,000; and 
miscellaneous expenditures $970,457... . 


--'The cost of parish judges to the state is $119,000; the — 
clerical force in the auditor’s office costs $22,300; the cost 
- of coal and stationery for the senate is $13,000 per session; 
the State printer gets $125,000; country Radical organs get 


68 Times, Aug. 10, 1871, 4. 
Picayune, ec. 1871, 4, 
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as much more... and at the end of the law there is an 
appropriation for $96,700 for the payment of a judgment 
— the State, which nobody seems to know anything 
abou 


These fine figures will give to people in the North some 


idea of what a gigantic system of spoliation Radical rule is — | 


in some of the Southern States.” 


Later in the year the Picayune complained ‘that nearly 
two-thirds of the revenue of Louisiana was absorbed for indi- 
vidual uses, “while the State plunges into debt to get the means 
to defray the legitimate expenses of government.” ™ During. 
November, the Picayune’s “State and City Affairs” column 


pointed out some particular item of extravagance in government | 
each day. 


Under this barrage the Governor eh. more , definitely 
toward the growing reform movement, and promised to do any- 
thing he could to advance it. He even appeared at a Conservative 
mass meeting, addressing the gathering, along with Judge Alex- 
ander Walker and other prominent Conservatives. His reception 
apparently was not cordial, for the Picayune reported that the . 


citizens “expressed their dissent by marked demonstrations of 


When the Legislature canta in 1872, Warmoth was having 
a great deal to do to control his minions. He had the split in his — 
party to deal with; he had made promises of reform to the people, 


and his enemies within the party opposed these reforms, woe 
the Governor and his program generally.” — 


For a time the press seemed to think these promises might 
be kept, and the Times urged that the Committee of Fifty have | 
a sub-committee present when the Legislature met, with bills 
ready, carefully drawn up, to “test the professions of our new 
reformers by urging them to vote.” It said that the lobby which 
controlled the Legislature must be “crushed by the power of a well 
directed public sentiment. Citizens must do their duty or cease 
to clamor against abuses which they have not had the manhood 
patriotism to war against.’ 

Price-Ourrent, 18, 1871, 2. 

te Oct 31, 1871, A. 

+2 The Ibid., Dee. set isonet Republican, an a edited daily n newspaper, bitter in its 
anti-Warmoth sentiment, had been incorporated Nove Fe 1871, with Casey, Packard, and 
tel ene the incorporators. Warmoth controlled the Republican until the following 

Times, an. 1, 1872, 4. 
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_ Hoping for the best, the Picayune outlined the general situ- 
ation, telling of the split in the Republican ranks which “doubtless 
will be fought out before any work is done,” and pointing out 
the financial status of the state: | 


- Cumulated upon a State debt, actual, funded and con- 
tingent of more than forty millions, is a legislative deficit 
for the last session of more than a million dollars. There 
have been malfeasance and corruption in several departments 
of the State government. ... There are enormous leaks in 
the Treasury. ... The enormous State debt must be dimin- 
ished or else the State — 5 humiliated by as to meet 
the interest on its bonds. . 


The Picayune was entirely right i in thinking that the fighting 


oe winil come before any work was done. Both papers reported the 


strife of the proceedings when some of Warmoth’s followers were 
excluded from the House by Speaker Carter, and the Governor, 
- Lieutenant Governor and some of their followers were arrested 

on a charge of interfering with the Legislature. Warmoth and 
Carter factions convened separate sessions of the lower House, 
but neither faction was able to capture a Senate majority. 


The Picayune’s account quoted a part of the Governor’s 
proclamation which charged that 


_ A conspiracy has developed itself to overthrow the 

- Government by unlawful means, which was shown by the 

arrest of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and a number 

of Senators and members of the House of Representatives 

at the moment of assembling, by the United States Marshal, . 

on a writ of a United States Commissioner upon a false and 
frivolous charge.” 


| The Times was disgusted by the whole affair, and its com- 
ment, in part, follows: 


With two Legislatures in full blast, a governor under 
bond to appear to answer to a charge of conspiring to prevent 
citizens from the exercise of their legal rights, with one of 
the Legislatures guarded by United States forces, by the 
militia, and by a body of armed police, the other holding its 
session some four or five squares off, —defended by a force 
or armed citizens, and awaiting the return of three of its 
‘members, who have been imprisoned by the other side to 

make a quorum,—with one half of the Senate afloat in a 


7 Picayune, Jan. 2, 1872, 4. 
76 Tbid., Jan. 5, 1872, 1. 
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U. S. revenue cutter, awaiting the arrival of two or more 
‘members of the same complexion to give them a majority, 
with U. 8. Marshals and Sergeants-at-arms running around 
to arrest absent members of the two bodies claiming to be 
Houses of the General Assembly; with a Governor treating 
his followers to champagne in exultation over the great vic- 
tory obtained by such means,—the condition of affairs in 


this city is the most extraordinary ever puneented by a civil- | 
ized community. del 


Warmoth sent a telegram to President Grant asking for help, 
and was advised that a Congressional committee would be sent 
at once to investigate. The Citizens Committee authorized General | 
Emory in their behalf to petition the President for martial law, 
but the Picayune opposed this move as unnecessary and “pregnant 
with the worst calamities that can befall our people and State.’’™® 
When, on January 13, Carter led a body of nearly a thousand 
men from his improvised legislative hall, and attempted to take 
over the assembly then in session in Mechanics’ Institute, the 
Picayune reported that a “deplorable collision might have occurred 
but for the known readiness of Federal troops....’7° | 


When the Senate obtained a quorum by the presence of mem- | 
bers who had been detained on board ship, a House resolution 
invited back the truant members, except Carter, and the Times 
charged that “the old game of the corruptionists is again 
attempted to be played off.’’®° 


In this dramatic farce, while the Times sided generally with 
the Carter faction, it denied the right of either party to close 
business houses and make the streets a battlefield, even for a 
day. It congratulated the people for ignoring the call to join 
Carter’s sortie on the Mechanics’ Institute, and placed the blame 
squarely on Warmoth and “the cabal of a corrupt and remorseless 
administration,” who had no right to call either a session of the 
Legislature or Federal aid.* The Picayune reported the arrival of 
Grant’s investigating committee, denying that the event was 
within the sphere of Congressional jurisdiction. The Times merely 
hoped that the committee would learn that Louisiana had no 
republican form of ‘government. 


7 Times, Jan. 6, 1872, 6. 

78 Picayune, Jan. 18, 1872, 2. 
Ibid., Jan 23, 1872, 1. 
80 Times, Jan. 23, 1872, 4. 

81 Ibid., Jan. 22, 1872, 2. 
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With the state thus in an uproar, Conservative citizens 
again faced the problem of lining up the scattered forces of the © 
opposition in an effort to wrest Louisiana from Radical control. 
_ This time the trouble was not that of indifference, nor of unwil- 
lingness to ignore party lines, except in the case of a few Demo- 
-crats. Warmoth was the chief source of controversy. 


_ He had definitely broken with the Republican party, and was 
making overtures to third party advocates. He had a strong fol- 
lowing of liberal Republicans who were unwilling to follow party 
_ leadership that definitely was falling into the hands of Packard 
and Kellogg. Yet, he still was too much of a Republican and 
too much of a Radical to be taken into the Democratic fold, and — 
the recollections of his three and a half years of Radical adminis- 
tration still remained too fresh in the minds of the Conservatives 
to be easily forgotten. 


It was a bitter decision to make, and through a long and 
acrimonious spring and summer the press argued back and forth, 
with each watching the other jealously. The Times accused the 
Bee of lowering the Democratic flag when the latter admitted 
that it had not made up its mind and would “be pleased if the 


country press would favor us with their views upon the subject.’’®? 


Earlier, the Picayune had quoted the Bee as saying, “We have 
for three years past resisted the formation of a third party, 
because we knew that the object of those who proposed it was 
to form an alliance with Mr. Warmoth. Today there can be no ~ 
question of such an alliance, and no one dares to propose it.’’® 


Both the Times and the Picayune denied furiously, in Febru- 
ary, tpet any alliance with Warmoth was intended. In April the 


Times way still holding out against joining the “mongrel crew 
of tools and servitors of Grant in this city.’ : 


The Democratic convention met in New Orisane in April, 
but refused to nominate a state ticket, confessing inability to 
carry the state without assistance from the reformers and liberal 
Republicans. Thereafter both the Times and the Picayune came — 
out openly for a fusion ticket,®* but union with the Republicans 


52 Bee, quoted in Times, Mar. 30, 1872, 4. 
88 Bee, quoted in Picayume, Feb. 25, 1872, 6. 
84 Times, April 11, 1872, 4. 


85 Picayune, April 28, 1872, 4; Times, April 28, 1872, 10. The State Democratic Con- 
vention was called to order by E. L. Jewell. 
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continued to be a point of argument between them. The two © 
papers were openly at war, insulting each other on every point 
that could be found for disagreement. In June the Picayune con- 
cluded that the Democratic party had not given the desired 
nucleus of the reform sentiment, and demanded that a call be | 
made for a reform Convention to name a “People’s Ticket.’’®¢ . 


The Picayune announced on July 11 that such a ticket, headed. 
by John McEnery of Ouachita, had been approved with ‘“‘unexam- 
pled unanimity,” and thereafter ran this ticket daily at the head > 
of its editorial columns. The Times backed a ticket headed by 
D. B. Penn of Orleans for Governor. 


Another month of the bitterst dispute followed, but by the | 
last of August the Coservative and reform elements joined with 
the Democrats in an agreement that took Warmoth into the fold 
and produced a fusion ticket that went on the ballots as “Demo- 
cratic Conservative.’ This ticket, which proposed McEnery for 
governor and Penn for lieutenant governor, was announced by 
the press with almost no enthusiasm, and with only the common 
agreement that it was a last, desperate effort to defeat the — 
Radicals.®7 


The Bee’s support of the Fusion ticket came after a great. 
deal of hesitation, and as it was translated by the Picayune, the 
Bee’s stand was as follows: 


After having maturely reflected, and, we confess it, not | 
without hesitation, we have arrived at the conviction that 
the interest of the cause we have so much at heart prescribes 
for us a single line of conduct; namely, the acceptance of the 

_ decision which in their prudence, the members of the Central 
Committees of the great Conservative organization have 
thought fit to take®® 


8¢ Picayune, June 26, 1872, 4. | | 
8 When Warmoth definitely broke with the Republicans and openly attacked the Grant 


& 


administration, he was no longer followed by his ally, Pinchback, who swung into an alliance 


with his former enemy, U. S. Marshal Packard. These two compromised on a Republican 
fusion ticket, headed by W. P. a for Governor, and ©. ©. Antoine (colored) for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and which included the name of Pinchback for Congressman-at-large. 


88 The Bee, as quoted in Picayune, Aug. 31, 1872, 1. To the Bee, particularly, Warmoth 
was a distasteful bouquet. It had launched the State Press Convention of 1870 with the 
hope of lining up Louisiana’s conservative newspapermen under the Democratic banner. As 
late as February, 1872, it had insisted that the people of Louisiana now had but one thing 
to do, and that was to combine against Warmoth and his associates. See Picayune, Feb. 14, 
1872, 6. The Picayune at this time had agreed, and had attacked Warmoth’s acquisitive tactics 
pointing out the methods by. which he had acquired a fortune. It mentioned his buying and 
selling of state warrants, his commission on salaries of all officers he appointed, his per- 
state for printing, and named’ athe 
w co , m or printing, and named other ons. 
Picayune, Feb. 20, 1872, 5. 
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‘The lukewarm attitude toward the Fusion ticket probably 
was summed up better by the German Gazette than by any of 
the Anglo-Saxon Conservative papers, when it said: 


_ The liberals are dissatisfied because McEnery supplants 
Penn. It is believed that Warmoth worked against Penn. 
The young Democracy feel hurt at the removal of Jonas. 
The Reformers are dissatisfied because they have only Ogden 

- on the ticket. A great amount of hard feeling is occasioned 
by Warmoth’s chief tax-collector, Sheridan, being nominated 
for Congressman. Among the Germans the new ticket will 


create very little enthusiam, as among all, the names of no 
Germans can be found.® 


7 In building up a united ames the Times stated: “after all 
our difference was merely a family affair, and although occa- 
sionally a little bitterness out, it was due to the 
excitement of the moment... .”% — 


With the compromise ticket once in the field, the campaign 
in the newspapers rapidly gained momentum, and swept through 
to an enthusiastic climax. As the election date neared, the Pica- 
_ yune*! resorted to methods introduced by the Cresent in 1868 and 
ran liners and short editorial paragraphs through the paper. 
Three examples from the front-page issue of October 26, 1872, 
are typical: 


In nine days the elections come off which will either crush 
us more completely than we have ever been crushed before, 
or take from us a weight which will enable us to live and 
breathe once more. : 


Every honest man who neglects or refuses to do his duty 
on election day will be in part responsible if we fail to place 
honest and —: men in offices, and to save the city and 
State. 


“Divide and conquer” is the politicians’ proverb. They 
have succeeded in dividing our F people. We shall soon see 
whether they conquer. 


- The New Orleans conservative papers pas a telennaabla 
correspondent, Henry Dean Thompson, to accompany the Fusion 
canvassing party in a swing around the state. His dispatches 

89 German Gazette, quoted in the Picayune, Aug. 30, 1872, 4. | 


90 Times, Aug. 30, 1872, 4. 
®1 Robert Barnwell Rhett, Jr., was editor of the Picayune at this time. 
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indicated “a most healthy and favorable feeling for the success 
of the Fusion ticket, all over the State, among the colored as 
well as among the white people.’’®? 


Election returns came in slowly. More than two inihes after 
the election, the Picayune reported that representatives of the 
press were denied access to the Mechanics’ Institute when they 
trid to learn the results of the counting “of the few polls that 
remain to finish the long agony of figures.’’®? By the last of Novem- 
ber the Picayune announced with satisfaction that the new city 
government had been installed, after the incumbents were ejected 


by a writ of injunction, though Flanders continued to claim oat 
he was mayor.* 


When returns from the state came in they were received by 
Warmoth’s revised returning board, but former members whom 
he had removed organized a separate returning board and 
attempted to secure the returns for a canvass. The dispute got | 
into the courts when Kellogg secured, in the court of Judge E. H. 
Durell, an order restraining the Warmoth board and MeEnery 
from canvassing the returns except in the presence of the rival | 
board. Shortly afterward, on November 20, Warmoth approved 
a recently enacted measure which abolished all returning boards 
under the old law of 1870, and under the new statute appointed 


a new board which on December 4 declared the McEnery ticket 
elected.* 


Early exultation of the Conservatives was short-lived. for 
they awoke on December 6 to find that during the night Judge | 
Durell had issued his “midnight order,” and under its mandate 
Packard, the marshal, had taken possession of the State _— 
and was holding it under guard of Federal troops. 


| The Picayune’ s editorial, recounting these events and com- 

menting on their significance, was headed “Heads I Win, Tails 
You Lose!” At two o’clock in the morning, it pointed out, the © 
United States marshal, in obedience to Judge Durell’s order, | 
had called upon General Emory, commanding the department, 
for a military force to seize the State House. It continued: 


Judge Durell, assuming a contempt on the part of the si 
Governor, without a hearing, in the middle of the night, laid i 


®2 Picayune, Nov. 2, 1872, 4. . 

93 Tbid., Nov. 18, 1872, 1. 

%4 Tbid., Nov. 29, 1872, 4. The New Orleans Oity Directory, 1874, p. eH. lists Pisnters 
as “Asst. U. 8. Treas. U. 8. Mint bldg.” 

5 Fortier, op. cit., IV, 124 
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his hands upon the State House of Louisiana, and held it by 
the troops at his command,—a proceeding without precedent, 
and a stretch of the fifteenth amendment. . . . 


There is a note of almost stunned disbelief in the court 

reporter’s account of the hearing in the United States Circuit © 
_ Court a few hours after the State House was barricaded. A large, 
and, according to the Picayune, “a distinguished audience” 
_ gathered to hear Judge Durell’s decision “in the great case of 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg vs. Warmoth,” and when the decision was read, 
the judge would not allow a motion “looking to the revocation 
of Judge Durell’s order placing the United States Troops in pos- 
session of the State House.’ 

The Picayune complained over the cannon in the streets and 
the soldiers in possession of the State House, and indicated that 
business was at a standstill. It printed a letter from representa- 
tives of houses in the North, doing business in New Orleans, 
which stated that 
: ... at a season when the city is usually full of activity and 

life we find every channel of trade paralyzed, the State House 
occupied by troops, the . . . people cast into deepest gloom 

_ by the arbitrary usurpation of power and place, by political 

adventurers, backed by a U. S. judge who has called in the 

assistance of U. S. troops to execute his decrees.*® 3 


But the press and the people did not give up the struggle 
upon Judge Durell’s order. Governor Warmoth issued a proclama- 
tion for an extraordinary session of the Legislature, to meet in 
Lyceum Hall, December 7, 1872, calling those members “whose 
election has been officially promulgated in the New Orleans 
Times of the 5th inst., as well as Senators holding over.” 


While the Pinchback faction of the Legislature assembled 
in Mechanics’ Institute on December 9, Governor Warmoth and 
McEnery spoke to what the Picayune described as “an immense 
crowd” assembled in front of the city hall at noon, in a cold, 
drizzling rain. | | 


Since a Federal court now was involved in the dispute, 
the citizens’ Committee of One Hundred sent a delegation of 
twenty-five to Washington to appeal to the President and 


86 Picayune, Dec. 7, 1872, 4. 
®7 Ibid., p. 2. 
8 Ibid., Dec. 16, 1872, 2. 
Ibid., Dec. 7, 1872, 4. 
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Congress for a hearing in the case. Of their reception, the 
Picayune reported “the committee was snubbed with a faint 
civility, and their mission damned with a hardly civil evasion.’ 


- In the face of Federal court orders and Federal military | 
occupation of the state house, the Conservatives proceeded with 
the organization of their own state government. The Picayune 
carried accounts of the two Legislatures under the headings, 
“T,ouisiana Legislature” and “Bayonet Legislature.” The Times 
and the Picayune recounted dual-inauguration ceremonies of the — 
two Governors, and carried editorials celebrating the victory 
of the people, yet with grave forebodings. The Picayune, when 
Warmoth made the introductory speech preceding McEnery’s 
inaugural address, regretted that Warmoth had defended his 
own administration, saying, “In the face of the enormous 
difficulties before us, we trust that they (meaning Warmoth’s 
acts) may elicit discussion from no one, and that we will lift 
our minds and our efforts up to the great task of dragging 


the state from under the heels of the Radical mews and again 
make her free.’ 


In the heat of the fight over the Durell order late in 
December the Times had fallen into financial difficulties and 
found its publication suspended under a bankruptcy order signed 
by Judge Durell. When it resumed publication on January 1, 
1873, it renewed its attacks on the Kellogg-Pinchback faction, 
but it soon recommended a compromise, in the face of mounting 
expenses as two Legislatures continued in session. All fair and — 
sensible men, it urged, were anxious for “a fair and equitable 
adjustment of their difficulties,” and it charged that the great | 
opponents of concession were the Picayune and the Republican, 
who would have all or nothing.’ The Picayune ran an editorial 
headed “No Compromise,” and considered the attitude of the — 
Times to be a surrender to the Kellogg government which would 
make a farce of the right of franchise. | 


Continued demoralization over the state was reported in the 
Times, which stated that the wrangle about state government 
was setting business back in the parishes as well as in the city, | 


100 Tbid., Dec. eg 1872, 4. Page Baker was one of those sent to Washington. He was 
then on the Picayune 


201 Times, Jan. 14, 1878, 2-3; Picayune, Jan. 14, 1878, 6. 
108 Picayune, Jan. 14, 1873, 6. 
108 Times, Feb. 5, 18738. 
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since planters did not wish to make contracts with laborers who 
were “liable to be distracted and demoralized by a political 
campaign of thirty days at the most critical period of the 
cropping year.”’10 


| In this inital the Picayune seized upon every opportunity 

to discredit the Radical forces. It reported: “The refusal by 
Congress to count the Louisiana electoral vote fell like a bomb- 
shell in the Radical ranks. It foreshadows their complete down- 
-fall.’’1% It recorded the mass meeting in Lafayette square, and 
printed resolutions, passed at that gathering, stating that the 
people declined to wage war on the United States, but requested 
that the President either place them under martial law or 
withdraw interference. 


When citizens attempted to ates police from the city hall, . 
the Times reported the event, pointed out that “the prospect of 
having the comparative strength of our rival governments 
tested by force and arms,” was bright, and laid the blame for 
organized anarchy on Grant. It concluded: “We have had our 
little war, and now all is quiet again.” 


CHAPTER ‘IV 


THE LAST FOUR YEARS—A CAMPAIGN OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Four years yet were to elapse before troops were removed and 
newspapers considered that Reconstruction had come to an end; 
four years in which the conservative papers of. New Orleans 
waged a ceaseless fight against the Kellogg government and 
the Federal military rule. 


Heretofore the press had kept its eyes aniate on the 
opponents within the squared ring of Louisiana, and the fight 
was against the Radical government as such. Now Kellogg 
wore the crown and the editorial challengers fought him even 
more bitterly than they had opposed Warmoth. But a significant 
change had taken place in their strategy. Constantly the 
journalistic eyes shifted from the opponent in the ring to the 
spectators in the North and West, whence might come relief 
through the ballot. . 

Feb. 19, 1878, 4. 


105 Picayune, Feb. 14, 1873, 4. 
_ 106 Times, Mar. 6, 1873, 8. 
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| Newspaper accounts of riots in the outlying parishes, of 
disturbances within the city, or graft in office and of general 
demoralization that was attributed to the Radical regime, were 
often written not so much to inform the people of conditions of 


which they already were aware, but deliberately to influence | 
unblic opinion. 


New voices rose to echo the edtiorial cry of 
- Discontent with the Republican officeholders, fanned into a flame 

of action largely through the columns of one of these new papers,” 
burst forth in the White League uprising of September 14, 1874. 
The returning board set aside what the Conservative papers 
claimed to be a clear Democratic majority in the 1874 elections, 
and the Wheeler Congressional Committee effected a compromise 
which remained the subject of dispute until the campaign of 1876 | 
took the spotlight. 


Under the leadership of New Orleans newspapers, the anti- 
Radical forces of the state in 1876 were marshalled behind the 
Democratic presidential ticket headed by Tilden and the state 
ticket headed by Nicholls. Louisiana watched the wire dispatches 
while the Congressional Elections Committee counted the state’s 
electoral vote for Hayes, thereby turning the election to the 
Republicans,—despite a clear majority claimed by the Democrats 
of Louisiana and admitted by many of the state’s Radicals. Dual 
state governments again were set up under Nicholls and Packard, 


as had been the case in 1878, but military support was withdrawn _ 


from the Packard regime and the beginning of the Democratic | 


administration marked the end of Louisiana’s — recon- 
struction. 


When Packard appealed for the continuation of support by 
United States troops, President Grant replied that public opinion 


in the country would no longer tolerate military government in 
Louisiana. 


Back of this decision nctended a four-year campaign on the 
part of the New Orleans press to crystallize public opinion out- | 
side of the state. With the realization that another ticket of 
Radical officials had been counted in by the returning board, 
approved by the President and backed by Federal armed forces, 


21The Herald in 1873, the Bulletin in 1874, the Domecret and the Delta in 1875. The 
history of these papers is traced in Part II. The Picayune and the ee continued through | 
the period, though the Times was subject to two significant changes in owership. 


*See below Part II, Chapter IV, account of the New Orleans Bulletin. 
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N ew Orleans newspapers Adinesitte set to work early in 1873 


to appeal to the voters of the nation for a reversal of this de- 
cision. 


Two years earlier the Picayune chicas a deliberate policy 
which was aimed at influencing public opinion, and which was 


followed more or less consistently by the New Orleans Conserva- 
tive press, when it said: | | 


Calm remonstrance and inisistiaile statement should be 

_ uttered, written and repeated whenever there is a possibility 
of causing them to be heard by the only voters who can re- 
lieve us....If related without emotion, without exaggeration, 
with an ‘effort to avoid rather than to accumulate strong 
epithets, the narration may find its way into the public prints 
of the North and West, and have an effect of modifying pub- 
lic opinion. If what we say of the matter is so said as to be 

- acceptable only to the columns of a few partisan journals, 
then we might as well leave it unsaid for all the effect it can 
have in changing the tone of public sentiment. Mere agita- 
tion down here by the Gulf is not going to shake the wills 
and purposes of the voters in Maine, Nebraska and Qhio.® 


As a continuation of its avowed policy, the Picayune, early in 
1878, quoted a long editorial from the New York Nation to show 
its readers how Northern editors were viewing the situation in 
Louisiana. This editorial stated that the Committee of the Senate 
made it clear in their report “that the Kelloggites, who were in 
possession of the Government, were usurpers;” but that as the 
Administration at Washington had recognized them, and refused 
to repudiate them unless Congress passed a bill or resolution to 
that effect, the report had made no change in administrative 
policy. Consequently, said the Nation: 

... the hope of the people of the State was left divided into 

two bodies, one of which has the authority of the Committee 


of the Senate ... and the other the authority of the Federal 
Government. ... A state of things better fitted to produce 


explosions of violence could hardly be imagined. Accord-— 


ingly, when two persons, one black and the other white, claim 

the office of Sheriff in Grant parish, the black, far from 
appealing to the court, takes possession of the Court house 
with a band of armed followers of his own color. . 


The Nation pointed out further that there had been a great out- 
cry for the punishment of whites when this situation developed 


8 Picayune, March 31, 1871, 4. 
Tbid., 29, 1873, 4. 
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into open warfare, but ‘“‘no adequate outcry over the disgraceful 
connivance at Washington at the state of things which has con- 
verted Louisiana into a South American Republic.” 


In deploring the condition of the courts, the Picayune ebias 
“Trial by jury has become in the South a mere mockery of justice. 
To be charged with any offense against Radical negroes, scala- 
wags, carpet-baggers ... is to be condemned... .”5 The Times 
complained that the state had been taxed until further increase 


was impossible, and “Relief must come or utter ruin is before 
us. 296 


There was a move to starve out the Kellogg government by 
resisting tax collection, which was discussed pro and con in the 
columns of the press, and with the Times and the Picayune usually 
opposed in their stand.” | 


The labor problem was still serious, and the Times advised 
the planters to combine to fix wages, and both papers advised 
that plantations should be divided into small farms. 


While the Herald showed interest in the development of rail- — 
roads, in immigration and in other phases of the state’s economic | 
progress, its main business was politics, and it attacked the 
Republican regime with fury. It denounced Grant, calling him 


“the presidential boor,” and “the cigar holder of the White 
House.” 


Fear that trouble between the races that led to frequent > 
clashes in the outlying parishes might discourage immigration 
and influx of capital, led the Times and the Picayune, often, to 
minimize these disturbances. But the Herald refused to play 
them down, though it did present Louisiana’s case with an effec- | 
tive satire. When the riots in Grant Parish put Louisiana in the 
headlines, the Herald remarked: “For the benefit of distant ex-— 
changes, who seem to be a little wild in their geography, we may 
say that the whole of Louisiana is at present a mere Grant par- 
ish.”® It explained the row in Livingston Parish as a dispute of two © 
factions over the courthouse, in which Kellogg interceded and 
sent militia and paeeroponitan _— to assist the Radicals. 


5 Ibid., Apr. 19, 1873, 4. 

© Times, Dec. 13, 1873, 4. 

T Picayune, Nov. 27, 1873, 4; Nov. 30, 1873, 2; Dec. 2, 1873, 4. 
8 Times, Feb. 23, 1873, 4. 

® Herald, May 4, 1873, 4. 
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oe . Hence the great expedition to the Amite under Major 
General Flannagan, which has been engaged with its Napo- 
leon twenty-pounder, shelling the piney woods and frighten- 


- ing the squirrels, chipmunks and mud-turtles along the banks 
of the Amite. ee 


The Herald reviewed the viet in Grant Parish, giving the 
versions the agitators were circulating among the Negroes, and 
expressing sympathy for the blacks who had been killed, but in- 
_ sisting that they had been to blame for initiating a war of races. 


One of the bitterest disputes of this period arose over legis- 
lation increasing the Governor’s power over the Metropolitan 
Police, and permiting him to send these forces out over the state 


to support his appointees in offi ice and leave New Orleans without 
police protection. — 


The Herald, particularly, resented. his “standing army”, and 
blamed him for creating ill-feeling in the country toward the city 
“by sending his mercenaries through the woods, swamps and 
villages of the rural districts, frightening the rustic population 
with Napoleon and gatlin gun and Winchester rifles, and creating 
the idea that war has just been declared by the city against the 
country.” For many years, the Herald pointed out, there had 


prevailed a feeling of jealousy between the oe and the country 
and 


eo required great prudence, tact and wisdom in 
political relations and in legislation to moderate and restrain 
this feeling, so as to prevent conflicts and hostilities which 
would be fatal to the best interests of city and country. Now 
comes this usurper Kellogg, inflaming this passion and in- 
creasing this alienation of the country from the city... .™ 


More heavy-handed than the Herald, and more serious in 
its tone, the New Orleans Bulletin, which came on the scene 
March 20, 1874, after the merger of the Herald with the Picayune, 
was at the same time more sensational; and it frequently de- 
nounced the other Conservative papers for the courses they elected 
to follow. 


In accordance with its announced policy, the Bulletin devoted 
most of its effort to denouncing graft in office, hoping thus to 
convince readers in the North of conditions in the state. It seldom 


10 Ibid. 


11 Tbid., tin 5, 1873, 2. 
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missed an opportunity to quote from Northern papers to show 


that the nation was _— to realize the situation that existed - 
Louisiana. 


- It reviewed the a court, its assignee, N orton, and 
his “alter ego, Durell,” with the charge that the Congressional 
investigating committee had found the bankruptcy court fully 
as rotten as had been supposed. The New York Herald, the Bul- | 
letin stated, had printed the testimony before this committee, but 
the New Orleans papers had copied only such items as “would 
not hurt the delicate sensibilities of Norton and Durell.’?2. It 
charged that since the demise of the Herald, the — of New 
Orleans had been shamefully silent. 


The wholesale granting of pardons by Kellogg was the par- 
ticular subject of attack of the Bulletin and it was through this 
agitation, principally, that the paper was able to work up the 
frenzy that preceded the uprising of September 14, 1874. When- . 
ever it could, the Bulletin quoted from other New Orleans papers 
to strengthen its arguments. In April, 1874, it carried a front- 
page story on Kellogg’s appointment of a convicted murderer 
as deputy collector of one of the lower parishes, and quoted from — 
the Times, saying, “The popular indignation against these whole- 
sale pardons is too strong to be repressed; possibly, it may take 
the form of an indignation meeting or vigilence [sic] committee. 
In either case the result would be. pleasant.’’* 


Starting on April 12, the Bulletin published Seeeast the a 
the mounting list of pardoned criminals, under the head, “Kellogg 
Body-Guard.”” Through its first year, from the time of its estab- | 
lishment in March, until December 24, 1874, when the action of | 
the Returning Board caused such anger and dismay as to make 
all else of little interest, the Bulletin carried in each issue some | 
story of corruption in government or of some needless government 
expense. Figures were published to show the expenses of the 
Attorney General, an office which the Bulletin considered entirely 


“superfluous, in view of the wholesale passoning of convicts by 
the de facto.’ 


Under the head, “New Orleans in the Hands of Thieves,” 
the Bulletin said: “We have been hourly expecting to see the diré 
effects of the wholesale jail delivery of — The battalions | 


13 Bulletin, Apr. 25, 1874, 1. | 
18 Times, quoted in Bulletin, Apr. 15, 1874, 1. 
14 Bulletin, April 21, 1874, 1. 
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of felons turned loose on our people, we knew would be true to 
_ their instincts, and we are sorry to say our predictions have been 
. verified.’”’ This lead introduced the story of a Negro who had 
tried to sieze the rings from the hands of a white woman, tore 
off her watch and chain and breastpin, and escaped.'® The crime 
situation was alarming, and the Bulletin, in such headlines as 
“Another Pet Loose,” “Kellogg’s Pets on the Rampage,” “The 
-Gubernatorial Cherubs at Work Again,” “Pets! Pets!! Pets!!!’ 
announcing the stories of burglaries and crime, implied, when 
it did not state in so many words, that Kellogg was entirely to 
blame. It declared that the people were being forced to hire 
private watchmen because of increased crime and the inefficiency | 
of the police.'® 


The Bulletin quoted the Bee, “This miserable police, how 
inefficient and how negligent!’* and the Shreveport Times, 
asking “But under the present government of thieves, in God’s 
name, what have the people of Louisiana before them ?’’48 
and again: 


We are nti constantly plundered by officials, while 
murderers and thieves infest every community, burning 
houses, murdering and robbing people, outraging women. 
Society, in fact, is resolving itself into anarchy. Kellogg has 
made himself the patron of all the villains of the State, and 
nearly emptied the pen. Thieves are controlling public offices, 
and there is no amt of bettering the matter longer by 

forbearance.!® 


The Bulletin conitnia the stories of crime each day under the sub- 
head “continued” and ended them “to be continued.” 


The public school situation called forth the most strenuous 
efforts of the Bulletin. It not only ran editorials on “The Sad and 
Humiliating Conditions in the Schools” under a colored superin- 
tendent, “one Brown,” and advocated that the public schools be 

abandoned to the colored children “in whose interest they were 
_ being run,’’° but in its Sunday Supplement carried a long article 

reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, concerning the folly and 
impossibility of co-education for the white and colored races.” 


18 Jbid., April 24, 1874, 1. 

16 Ibid., May 2, 1874, 2. 

i? Ibid:, May 16, 1874, 

18 Jbid., May 8, 1874, z oo Shreveport Times, which Riis this period was edited 
by Major Henry J. Heersey who in 1876 was to succeed Robert Tyler as militant editor of 
the New Orleans Democrat. 

19 Tbid., May 19, 1874, 1, quoting Shreveport Times, May 15, 1874. 

20 Tbid., May 1, 1874, 1, and May 7, 1874, 2. 

31 Ibid., May 3, 1874. 
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The policy of the Bulletin in regard to the racial situation 


was inflamatory, lacking in the sense of humor which had charac- | 


terized the Crescent, and in the far-sighted moderation and feeling 
_ of responsibility of the Times and the Picayune. In May its editor 
wrote: 
WHITE VS. BLACK | 

The negroes have initiated to protect themselves and 
secure class legislation, to war upon the whites, and finally, 
to possess and govern the State. This move must be met by 
a like organization of the whites, if they expect or desire to 
live in the country. Our government must either be white 


or black,—not black and tan, and the sooner our people know > 
it the better.” | 


The Bulletin reported the formation of vigilance committees, 33 
and the editor wrote that they were made necessary by conditions, 
and demanded by the fact that self-preservation was the first 
law of nature.”* A quotation from the Louisiana State Register, 
a Republican paper, showed that the Democrats were not the 
only ones to feel the necessity: “It requires no prophet to see 
that if the present corrupt rings continue to hold the prosperity 
of the city and State in their remorseless grasp, that no human 
power can prevent the organization of vigilance committees as 
the last resort of desperate men.’ 


But the Times deprecated the course of the Bulletin, saying 
that while it had set itself up for a reformer, and for what it did 
honestly and legitimately in that line it deserved credit, 


It should however remember that sensational black- 
_guardism and slang impertinence are not the true agents 
of reform. If it keeps on in the course it is now pursuing 
it may acquire a certain popularity among the reckless and 
disreputable, but it will certainly make the judicious grieve, 
and destroy the little influence which decently conducted, it 
might have hoped to wield.”¢ 


The Bulletin replied that it represented the honest sentiments 
of the respectable people of the city and state, and so had exposed 
and would continue to expose and denounce the fraud, robberies 


and outrages “perpetrated by negroes, carpetbaggers _ Kellogg 
usurpation.” 


23 Ibid., May 7, 1874, 2. 

33 Tbid., May 9. 1874, 1; May 10, 1874, 1; May 15, 1874, 1. 
24 Tbid., May 20, 1874, 2. 

25 Tbid. 
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Through the summer of 1874 the Bulletin devoted more and 
more space to the formation of the White League, noting its 


_ progress in the parishes, maintaining that it must not be a secret 
- organization, but open as the day in all its actions, formed for 
_ defensive purposes purely, and to secure entire unity of action. 
It urged unification of parties in July, when both the White 


League and.the Democrats were holding meetings in New Orleans, 
saying that so the usurpation of the state government be over- 
thrown, “it is a matter of minor importance whether this struggle 
be conducted under the banner of the Democratic party, the White 


League or any other appellation that may be adopted.”?? 


From the close of the Civil War, New Orleans newspapers — 
had urged the necessity of immigration and capital in the rebuild- 
ing of Louisiana’s prosperity. Realizing that free influx of both 
might be affected by distorted reports of violence, the Times and 
the Picayune, except when outraged beyond endurance, were loath 


to admit that extralegal methods were ever advisable. 


In 1871, when discussions of the Ku Klux investigations 
filled the press, both these papers denied that anything like © 
the Ku Klux existed except in the imagination of the North. The 


_ Picayune described bands operating in the border sections, and 


said that “out of the gangs which we have described . . . the fertile 
fancies of the North have conjured Ku Klux.” It pointed out the 
desire of some politicians to have martial law declared in the 
interior parishes, and stated: “To further a partisan purpose or 
political end, the slightest local disturbance is characterized as 
a riot, and a personal encounter between two disputing citizens 
is magnified into a battle. ... There are no Ku Klux outrages, 
nor is there any need of martial law. . . .”28 Later in the year the 
Picayune admitted that the only specific case of Ku Klux that had 
been discovered in the South was a “conspiracy” of a number of 


_ planters to prevent the Negroes and their white associates from 
‘burning gins, dwelling houses and barns, and “To attempt to 


interfere with the legimate amusement of such a class, certainly 
creates.in the eyes of Congress an unlawful combination, deserv- 


_ ing fire and sword.”*® The Times stated that the Klan existed only 


“in the columns of the New York Pribune and the Washington 
Chronicle.’’*° 


- 87 Bulletin, July 11, 1874, 2. 
28 Picayune, Nov. 23, 1871, 1. 
29 Ibid., Dec. 19, 1871, 4. 
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..- Even when the White League was organized in April, 1874, 
and- was supported by the press, the Times and the Picayune 
placed their emphasis chiefly on the League’s potential reform 
in government and not upon the grounds of any racial issue, except 
where the reform affected the schools. In the fight against the 


- mixed schools, these —_— enlisted =H aid of every agency at 
their command. | 


After the election which had placed the Nicholls government 
in office in 1877, and after the date, September 14, had come to 
be recognized as a day to be celebrated in the state’s history, the 


Picayune still refused to admit publicly that the White — 
existed : 


If the White League,—supposing such an 
to exist,—had marched in a body to the St. Louis Hotel, and 
had taken out Mr. Packard and hung him to the nearest 
lamp post, it still would be true that the Hayes and Wheeler 
electors had been fairly defeated in this State. . 


Widdewer else the Bulletin might include in its oils. | 
it kept constantly before the people the menace of the Negro 
and Radical government. Under the head, “The Irrepressible ~ 
Conflict,” it reported that there had been a heavy shipment of 


arms to the Negroes in the country, and that the white oe 
were anxiously aroused. 


When trouble broke out anew in Coushatte, the Bulletin 
printed Kellogg’s statement concerning trouble there, but pointed 
it out as a “complete and labored distortion of fact.’’?? One of 
the Republican officials killed was ‘‘a brother of the somewhat 
notorious E. W. Dewees, whose picture adorned the rogues’ gal- 
lery in this city until he returned himself elected to the Warmoth 
legislature from Bienville parish, when it was spirited away.” 
And of the victim, who was a tax collector, the Bulletin said, “so 
frugal was he of the money wrung from the tax-ridden com- 
munity of Red River, that he is said to have had on deposit in a | 
bank in this city, at the time of his death, $30,000.33 Later the 
Bulletin ran a story of the criminal record of E. W. Dewees, 
insisting that the slain officials deserved death, “in view of the 


31 Picayune, Feb. 16, 1877, 4. 
$2 Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1874, 1. 
83 Ibid., Sept. 1, 1874, 1. 
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evidence before us, but it is to be regretted that they were not 
caught at the head of this armed Negro force, and made to pay the 


penalty of their crimes then. and there.’ 


When Grant ordered additional troops to Louisiana as a 
result of the clash between the races at Coushatta, the Bulletin 
charged that this news had been accepted by the “‘carpetbaggers 
and negroes as a license to commit all sorts of outrages,’ and 
_ the effect on the Negro population was almost instantaneous. It 
prodded the White League further with the statement that “‘we 
shall no doubt be called upon to record from day to day brutal 
assaults upon white citizens, unless our White League organiza- 
tions take immediate steps to suppress disorders of that character 
in a very summary way.’ | | 


--'The Bulletin also raged against the Registration Law, calling 
it “the most monstrous attempt to gag and manacle the free 
citizens that ever could be concocted by the most perverse inge- 
unity.’’°* It charged that the law meant the disfranchisement of 
the white voting population of the city and state, since the 
authority vested in the Registrars was “supreme and unappeal- 
able, and they have it in their power to refuse to register as many 
whites as they may deem necessary to insure the success of the 
Republican ticket.”**7 To-support its stand the Bulletin quoted 
from the Picayune, asking “whether the military power of the 
United States could enforce such a law in any other State of the 
Union, save in downtrodden Louisiana. (hoe 


But in spite of its statement as to the futility of trying to 
vote, the Bulletin repeatedly urged the citizens to register, said 
that the white people were fully aroused to the importance of — 
the issue, and would present an unbroken front to Radicalism in 
the fall. The Democratic state ticket, under the heading “Our 
- Ticket, and Platform of the White People of Louisiana,” ran 
every day during the early part of September. Its editorial, “The 
Crisis,” of September 10 was an excellent ~~ of its type of 
editorial appeal. 


%4 Ibid., Sept. 13, 1874, 2. 
35 Ibid., Sept. 6, 1874, 2. 
8¢ Ibid., July 28, 1874, 2. 
87 Tbid., July 29, 1874, 2. 
88 Ibid., July 31, 1874, 2. 
39 Tbid., Sept. 10, 1874, 2. 
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The real gravity of the situation was expressed oh the 
Picayune in an editorial headed ““A Meeting of the People,”’ which 
stated that no one would gainsay the proposition that it was 
high time for the people to express themselves: 

The action of the authorities which has culminated _— 
ing the past week in the seizure of private arms and 


arrest of private individuals on pretexts . . . renders such 
expression advisable if not necessary. 


The meeting tomorrow ... is to show that we resist the 
oppressions we have suffered, and to prove to all the world | 
that our endurance proceeds neither from cowardice nor 
apathy.“ 
| The citizens met at the call of the Committee of Seventy, . 
and demanded that Kellogg resign. When the five delegates selected 
to wait on him returned without his resignation, there were cries 
of “We'll fight,” and following an address of Mr. Marr the people 
collected arms and returned, well organized, at three o’clock. 
They chased the Metropolitan Police “almost to the very doors 
of the Customs House,” according to the Picayune’s story, which 
- gaid that fifty of the police ran into the Customs House. The 
Picayune reported that eleven citizens were killed in the fighting, 
about a dozen were wounded, and others were slightly hurt.*? 


The following day the Picayune reported the “Last Rites and 
Obesequies of the Kellogg Government,” and stated that the 
State House was captured and in possession of the citizens, who 
had sent Grant a telegram saying that the Kellogg government 
was deposed without “a single case of lawlessness.” The Picayune 
charged Kellogg had disappeared before a single shot was fired; 
“We feel that we are free once more.” Its leading editorial 
insisted that the victory was neither one of race nor of political 
party, but “simply an uprising of the people against an intolerable 
oppression and flagrant usurpation.” Further, it stated: — 

The long submission to the usurpation so pronounced 
by the Congress of the United States was yielded by the 


people from respect and loyalty to the Government of the 
United States, and an ardent desire for peace and order. | 
And such submission, though hopeless of relief, would under 
endurable conditions have been continued until the Federal 
Government had finally adjudicated our case.*? | 


The editorial listed Kellogg’s aggravations and oppressions, and | 
stated that people had only the choice of emigration or tas tetas 
4° Picayune, Sept. 13, 1874, 2. 


41 Tbid., Sat. 15, 1874, 2. 
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The Picayune claimed that the White League was not respon- 
sible for the uprising, and rebuked the Times for its “vast damage 
to our State and people” because of its “misrepresentation of the 
spirit and design of the White League . . . disseminated through 
the whole North and West.” “There is not the slightest founda- 
tion,” said the Picayune, “for this assumption that the recent 


uprising was a White League movement, or that it had in view 


any such hostile designs against the colored people and the laws 
passed for their protection.’’* 


The race troubles were described by the Picayune in its 
news columns under heads “Brutal Outrages Committed by Negro 
Mobs on Peaceful Citizens,” “How Much National Bayonets Are 
Responsible”, and the stories said that after an outrage the 
Negro mob paraded the streets undisturbed by the reinstated 
Metropolitans, or by the Federal troops “who came here to put 
down rioters and set up law and order,” but on the same page was 
an editorial comment which declared, “We here say that through- 
out the troubles of the past week the colored people as a race 
exhibited for us a respect and sympathy and good will, which 


-. ought to be remembered as long as we live and rewarded when- 
_ ever the opportunity is offered us.”* } 


The Times called the revolution the “inconsequential struggle” 
and the Picayune said: 


Perhaps the Times ... considers of no value the demon- 
stration of the impossibility of Mr. Kellogg carrying on his 

- government in this State with safety to himself, and with- 
out such a burden and vexation to the United States as will 
bring the Government thereof to a clearer view of its duty 
-.to the people. . . . They have written in blood their protest 
against the infamies practised against them. They have made 


a record all free men ought to make, at whatever cost and 
sacrifice.* 


The Bulletin had reported the waildeat enthusiasm all over 
the State, and printed telegrams of congratulation from Memphis, 
Mobile, St. Louis and Galveston. In announced that its purpose 
was accomplished and it no longer -had an occupation. “Our 
mission was to overthrow the Kellogg usurpation, and with the 


48 Tbid., Sept. 19, 1874, 4. In this connection it is interesting to note the long list of 
White League companies listed as participating in the fighting of September 14. See Fortier, 
op. cit. 
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accomplishment of that task our mission in that line is at an 
end.”*¢ But two days later its front-page headline announced, 
“The United States Stifles Justice,” and two columns of editorials 
thundered against the “monstrous tyranny” of Grant’s action in . 
putting soldiers in occupation of the State House, arsenal and 
other state buildings. It declared, in the next issue, that Kellogg 
was willing to resign, and said: “Let the craven and false-hearted 
usurper resume, if he dare, the position from which he was sum- 
marily hurled in spite of his armed legions, and let both him and 
his minions, attempt again, if they dare, to reinaugurate another 


system of oppression and cuties such as serated when the 
people rose. 


The } Ae in an editorial, “Our J ustification,” repeated 
the causes for the uprising, stressing as immediate provocation | 
the seizure of private stores of arms, the the fact that the 
Negroes possessed all the arms belonging to the state, and these 
- were used not to police the city, but “to defend the persons of 
the usurping government.” In answer to the charge that the 
people might have waited until the November elections, the 
Picayune repeated its earlier stand that elections in the state 


were a mockery, with the registration rolls under the Governor’s 
control.*® 


In reference to the military occupation, after the September. | 
14 uprising, the Picayune stated: 


We are to have five thousand troops, three ites of war, 
four packages of condemned iron known as monitors, with 
the Ozark always in 0 Sing if chaos threatens. ... We like 
the United States army. . We respect it as a great and 
gallant thing. But when we see it degenerating into a retinue 
of henchmen,—playing flunkey to three score of confessed 
imposters, we feel that fate has cursed it undeservedly with 
the abject and the humiliating.” 


The Bulletin said: 


We have no special objection to the presence on Loui- 
siana soil of the troops of the Federal government if they 
are sent here for the benefit of their health, or if it be the | 
determination of the President to establish a military gov- 
ernment here; but we do most emphatically enter our protest 

46 Bulletin, Sept. 16, 1874, 2. 
*? Ibid., Sept. 20, 1874, 2. 
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- against their reer kept here to maintain in office a man not 
elected by the people; and to bolster up a government that 
is essentially unrepublican and despotic in its character.*° 
A political cartoon on the subject appeared in the Bulletin, 

which was the second newspaper in New Orleans to use this 

method of driving home its points. A four-column cut showed 

Louisiana murdered on the alter of Radicalism, her arms and 

feet held by Negroes, with Grant towering above her, and 

Kellogg with his hands dripping with her blood. 


| Sadly the press accepted the situation, and placed its hope 

in the November election, urging the people to find a way to 
defeat fraud and place good men in office, reminding them that 
what had happened before was likely to happen again. “It 
behooves us to do more than cast our ballot. A careful scrutiny — 
of those who are opposed to us at the polls should be made. 

Every suspicious voter should be at once challenged, and the 
lists . . . examined, that fraud may be nipped in the bud, and the 
wily tricks of the usurper be defeated and exposed.’’®? 


Some of Kellogg’s correspondence, captured during the — 
revolution of September 14, showing that Kellogg had retained 
Carpenter, in the Senate, and Butler, in the House, as his counsel 
in the case of Kellogg vs. McEnery et al., was published in the 
Bulletin, and had the desired effect of arousing considerable 
comment in the Northern papers. The Bulletin printed remarks 
made by the Cincinnati Enquirer; the Pittsburg Dispatch, which 
was acid in its comment about gentlemen who placed themselves 
“in the position of paid advocates for a cause which was bound 
to come before Congress at an early day” and whose sympathies 
Kellogg had paid for in advance; the New York Herald; the 
New York Tribune, whose comment was exactly what the 
Bulletin wanted. “Such men as Mr. Carpenter in the Senate and 
Mr. Butler in the House”, said the Tribune, “‘were elected by | 
voters, the mass of whom are honest and sincere, because they 
believed them not only competent to the functions of legislation 
but honest as to their exercise.” Furthermore, said the Tribune: 

They trusted them to act in such cases as this of Loui- 


~siana upon the facts and their not as counsel or 
advocates of either side for money. . . . What shall be said 
50 Bulletin, October 3, 1874, 1. 
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of a political party which continues in office men who have 
so little earnestness or sincerity, or so little care for con- 
sequences to their party or their country ?°° | 


An incident in connection with the stormy existence of the 
Bulletin deserves mention because of the country-wide attention 
it attracted, and because it shows how newspapers elsewhere 
were considering the Louisiana question. The forms of the 


Bulletin were seized on their way to press, in what appears to _ 


have been merely a difficulty over the paper’s finances,®* but 
the Bulletin made clever use of the publicity. The Picayune was © 
not to be deceived, and said, “As we understand the case, Mr. 
Houlihan was owner of the type thus seized, having purchased 
the same at a duly ordained and publicly advertised sheriff's 
sale of the property.” But the Bulletin quoted the Bee as being © 
indignant over the affair: | 


If, indeed, at the opening of an electoral campaign, the 
chief of the Metropolitan Police dares to take upon himself, 
without the slightest legal pretense, and in disregard of every 
known form of proceeding, to authorize the seizure of the 
forms of a newspaper, at midnight, by a gang of men without 
uniform ... we ask ourselves how far these janissaries of 
the usurpers may carry on their boldness.™ 


Other papers which commented upon the matter and were 
quoted in the Bulletin included the Mobile Register, the Mobile 
Graphic, the St. Louis Globe, the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the Galveston Mercury, the Waco (Texas) Advance, the Louis- 
ville Commercial, the New York Tribune, the New York Herald, 
and the Chicago Tribune. What the New York Tribune said is 
worth quoting as illustrative of the close following by the New 
- York press of conditions in Louisiana during the period, and for 
its racy summing up of events just past, as well as for its 
interpretation of the incident: | 


They do queer things in Louisiana. Sometimes they 
capture a customs-house for the use of a State Convention, 
and station artillery around to make sure that the deliberat- 
ing body shall be unanimous. Sometimes they capture a 
quorum of a State Legislature, and keep it cruising up and 
down the river to dodge officers who want to order the mem- 
bers back to their places. Sometimes they rout a drunken 

53 Ibid., Sept. 30, 1874, 1, quoting N. Y. Tribune. | 
54 Ibid., May 21, 1874, 2. 
55 Ibid., June 24, 1874, 1, quoting New Orleans Bee. 
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_ Judge out of his bed at midnight . . . to overthrow a State 
government. Their last performance is simple. A _ police 
superintendent takes it into his head to suppress a news- 
paper, and make sure of it by having his policemen arrest 
the forms and lock them up in solitary confinement. They 

- are a brisk people in Louisiana, and a noble Republican gov- 

- ernment it is which our administration and the Senate have 
combined to guarantee them.** 


The Cincinnati Enquirer also took for granted that this 
was an infringment of the freedom of the press, and said: 
‘“‘When the usurping knaves of New Orleans find that a news- 
paper is about to say something unpleasant about them, they 
seize the forms by force and stop the issue of that paper. That’s 
one way of doing it.’”5? The New York World called it an outrage 
with a profound signifiance, illustrating the utter lawlesness 
that pervaded Louisiana under the usurpation, which added 
another proof that so long as the usurper was maintained in 


- power by the Federal government, “liberty, property and the 


public peace in Louisiana are at the mercy of ruffians, clothed 
in the garb of office.”"> 


- Shortly before the election the Bulletin stated its new pur- 
pose, saying, “It is of paramount importance to us that Louisiana 
should be properly understood at home and abroad .... Louisiana 
has been throughout the victim of misrepresentation, misconcep- 
tion and misinterpretation, and one hard feature of our struggle 
has been to make her properly understood.”*? During October 
it had quoted extracts from Northern papers “‘to show that during 
much tribulation and sorrow, and in the face of the most inveter- 
ate prejudice, we are at last forcing upon the public mind North, 
the truth as to our position and purposes.’”® It had been stressing 
prosecutions under the Ku Klux Act, claiming that these prosecu- 
tions were a part of disfranchisement and intended merely to: 
keep the victims from being present at the polls. It charged that | 
the registrars refused to go into certain districts which were 
solidly Conservative, and that the blacks were being “actually 
driven to the registration office and there registered irrespective 
of age and residence.’’®! 


56 Thid., June 26, 1874, quoting New York Tribune. 

57 Ibid., quoting New York Enquirer. 

58 Jbid., quoting New York World. 

59 Ibid., Nov. 1, 1874, 2. 3 

Jbid., Oct. 15, 1874,°23. 

61 Tbid., Oct. 9, 1874, 2; Oct. 15, 1874, 1; Oct. 25, 1874, 1. 
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When the first returns of the November elections showed a 
Democratic-Conservative victory, the papers again were jubilant. 
The Picayune said, “The revulsion in public opinion extends 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and has caused 
a political tidal wave, as gratifying as it was unexpected, in its 
extent and completeness,’’®? but the Bulletin sounded a warning 
note, “Watch the Returning Boards.”’® A three-column cut in 
that paper showed Kellogg packing his bag with bonds and funding 
claims,** preparing to mount his horse for Salt: River, with the 
caption: 


He who steals and runs away 
May live to steal another day. 


Beneath it was a protest from the Committee of Seventy, 
addressed to Grant, asking the removal of troops.® 


A week later attacks on the Returning Board filled the edi- | 
torial columns of the Picayune, and the Bulletin ran large head- 
lines, “Caught in the Act,” “Kellogg Officials Found Tampering 
with Election Returns.’’®* Riots occurred in the parishes, which 
the Bulletin described in detail as a part of its policy in showing 
how the Kellogg government produced lawlessness, and the 
Picayune, still resenting the presence of the United States troops, 
said that “The Coushatta warfare seems to be going on as lively 
as ever. The United States troops have now become sharp-shooters 
and marauders, lie in wait to fire on passers-by, hoping to bring | 
down some of the men who hung Twitchell et al.’’7 


Definite reforms expected from the longed-for Democratic 
victory in the Legislature in 1874 were, in the order of their 
importance to the press, the repeal of the Mixed School law, the 
Metropolitan Police bill, the Printing law, the City Charter, the 
City Park law. The Picayune expressed sympathy for the boys 
of the New Orleans High School when they became tired of wait- 
ing for others to do something about the situation and drove 
the colored children out of the schools, and hoped that they might 
“safely leave the rest to the authorities and the general public.’’*® 


62 Picayune, Nov. 7, 1874, 1. - 

63 Bulletin, Nov. 7, 1874, 2. 

%4 The Funding Bill had ‘been a particular point of attack for both the Picayune and the 
Bulletin. See Bulletin July 30, 1874, 1; Picayune Nov. 2, 1874, 1, 2. The Times took an 
opposing stand, claiming that to defeat the Funding Bill would increse taxation. 

65 Bulletin, Nov. 10, 1874, 1. 

6¢ Tbid., Nov. 17, 1874, 1, 

7 Picayune, Nov. 26, 1874, 1. 

*8 Tbid., Dec. 18, 1874, 2. 
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a ‘When it became apparent that the retarning boards would 

show a Republican majority® the Picayune headlines read ‘Hold 
the State-House twenty minutes and You’ll See the Streets Run- — 
ning with Blood,”’”® and when the Legislature convened it devoted 
much editorial comment to the fact that Kellogg and his govern- 
ment were barricaded in the State House, where eating rooms, 
dormitories, liquor shops had been provided, “‘and the part taken 
by the bayonet in aggravating the shame and emphasizing the 
- mockery thus befalling the republican institutions as interpreted 
in Louisiana must have added to the long list of debits which 


the cause of American } Ment will have to enter against General 


‘When the Bulletin announced the final decision of the Return- | 
ing Board, under the head “The Last Straw,” it said: 


‘Thursday evening at six o’clock the Returning Boards 
cankunaal the grand finale of their drama of fraud. Un- 
- daunted by either the loud expressions of the people’s will, 
fearless of whatever consequences might follow their out- 
- Yrageous action, set aside the solemn expression of the people’s 
voice, and arrogently returned as elected members of the 
legislature they well knew had been defeated.” | 


It charged that while it was conceded by both sides that the 

Conservative-Democratic party had secured a fair majority in 

_ the House of Representatives, the Board, in derision of the popular 

voice, had given the House a majority of two for the Kellogg 

party. It concluded its editorial, “People of Louisiana, the fiat 

has gone forth. Ye are worse than slaves, for you once knew 
what Liberty 


The appeals for a review of the Returning Board’s decision 
to unseat the Democratic-Conservatives elected to the Legislature 
brought another Congressional investigating committee. Such 
investigations by this time had become commonplace and the 
Picayune complained: “More committees! The desire of the 
average Congressman to visit the South at so much a mile seems 
insatiable. 


6® Tbid., December 14, 1874, 1. The Picayune eopyened that the work of the Returning 
Board was ‘kept secret from the press. 


70 Ibid. 
™1 Ibid., Jan. 4, 1875, 2. 
— 78 Bulletin, Dec. 25, 1874, 4. 
78 Ibid. 
'* Picayune, Dec. 17, 1874, 4. 
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The Bulletin, more hopeful, stated: “we have no apprehen- 
sion that the report which will be made to Congress will be 
inimical to us.” In support of this stand it quoted from the New 
York Herald and the New York Tribune on the work of the 
Returning Board in Louisiana, saying that their charges were 
more serious than any the Bulletin itself had ever made, and that — 
the accusations by the Tribune, “if uttered by us would be con- 
strued into a menace.”™ | 3 


__ The Picayune later expressed the belief that if the committee 
was not hopelessly partisan, its verdict would be so overwhelming 
as to invoke the anger of the nation upon the infamies which 
“now curse Louisiana and disgrace the nation.’’”® 


When the investigating committee proposed a compromise, 
seating twelve of the Conservatives not certified by the Returning 
Board, the Legislature adopted this compromise, but it remained 
the subject of dispute until another election.” 


The hope of the Bulletin was now definitely placed in the 
country at large. It continued its policy of quoting from the 
Northern press and encouraging its readers by such statements 
as “the nation is aroused,” and “the uplifted voice of the nation 
against this force and fraud .. . rises above party and above all 


_ For its exposures of governmental manipulation the Bulletin 
singled out Auditor Charles Clinton,” but after the adoption of the 
compromise measures its tone changed and it devoted more and 
more space to economic interests. Its columns included news items 
and editorials dealing with trade, manufacturing, agriculture, 
railroads and general business conditions. . 


_It complained that political unrest had brought on a business 
stagnation unparalleled even in the series of disastrous years 
after the war, and that the clothing and coal trades were par- 
ticularly hard hit, with retail business suffering because of the 


TT Tbid., Jan. 12, 1875, 4, and Feb. 11, 1877, 2. z= 

n, n on as Auditor in : an 

penton the Times, placing his brother-in-law, I. N. Stoutemyer, in. charge -as editor. Both 
utemyer and Clinton were from Iowa. The New Orleans City Directory lists Stoutemyer 
as solicitor for the Auditor’s office. Financial difficulties, leading to changes in ownership, 
and Page M. Baker’s retirement because of ill health robbed the Bulletin of his vigorous 
E. L. Jewell, who had been editor of the Bulletin with Baker until early in 1875, started the 
Sunday Delta later in the year. Meanwhile a group of businessmen had organized @ company 
to start “ tepenaaaens paper, and the New Orleans Democrat was launched the following 
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absence of visitors. It reported that the dullness of August was 
almost reproduced in December, and the hotels were “more full 


of echoes than of guests.” Yet agriculture was not suffering; 


the crops were unusually large, the cotton picking continued due 
to warm weather, and houses doing business with the planters 
were in better condition than in 1874, with larger orders and 


easier collections. 


Through the summer of 1875 there was another effort on 
the part of the press to unite all the factions opposed to the 
party in power. The Bulletin pointed out that the only way for 
Louisiana to prosper was through the complete union of all anti- 
Radical elements, without respect to names, affiliations or preju- 
dices, and 


We must affiliate ourselves, at least for the election of 

1876, with the grand army of those who are working to 
defeat the Radical party. . An anti-Radical convention 

- ought to be called at some early date in the autumn, with 

the view of appointing a committee for the State and of 
thoroughly organizing all opponents of Radical tyranny.*° 


It insisted, further, that the aligning of the colored vote with 


the Democratic party was highly important. 


Just how divided the ranks of the anti-Radicals were was 


- indicated in a letter to the Chicago Times, reprinted in the New 


Orleans Times. It stated that since 1872 the history of the state had 
shown that if ever.a people had cause to make a common issue 
of self-protection, the citizens of Louisiana did; but in 1876 they 
were still farther apart than ever on political issues. In August, 
1875, there were two conventions, Democratic and Conservative, 


and the Chicago Times said, “there will be a Democratic State 


Convention and in its work the Conservatives will take no part.” | 
But in October, after a summer of bickering over the issues, the 
New Orleans Times was able to announce that the Democratic- 
Conservative Convention would be held in January, 1876. Its 
formal work was to select a state committee, and delegates to 
the National Democratic Convention.®! — 


With its debut, the Democrat immediately plunged into the 

promotion of the Democratic-Conservative Convention which met 

in January, 1876, and sought to heal the breach which grew out 
a the dispute over the adoption of the Wheeler Compromise.* 


80 Bulletin July 29, 1875, | 
81 Times, Oct. 22, 1875, Ce 5, 1876, 4. 
82 Democrat, Jan. 7, 1846, "2. 
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Like the Bulletin in its earlier, more vigorous days, the 
Democrat took up the cry of general lawlessness under the Kellogg 
regime. It asserted that the situation was particularly distressing 
around Baton Rouge, where Negroes, under ignorant and corrupt 
officials, were encouraged to steal, and “there soon ceased to be 
any protection from the law except what might be purchased 
for a price or obtained by affiliation with the Radical party.’® | 
It reported that an orderly mass meeting of citizens was held to — 
petition Kellogg for relief, and that prior to the meeting the 
citizens demanded and obtained resignations of the sheriff, parish 
judge and tax collector. | | 


Through the legislative session of 1876, all the papers were 
demanding bills for reduction of taxes and reducing the cost of 
tax collections, repeal of the Printing Law and a return to the 
former custom of —. printing contracts to the lowest | 
bidder. 


The Legislature practically none of these reforms, 
and the Times stated that the conservative majority lacked unity 
of purpose, though it had succeeded in getting the House to 
dispense with the House journal, “a superfluous institution in 
vogue since 1868.” Even the Times protested that the election 
bill which passed the Senate in February contained “the obnoxious. 
provisions for a Returning Board, which it was hoped would be 
abandoned.” It agreed with the Republican that in the Returning 
Board “lay the only safety of the Republican party in this State.’’® 
When the Legislature adjourned in March the Times admitted 
that nothing had been done. 


The Times which had been moderate in tone for a year, 
resumed its former protests and listed the pardons Kellogg had 
granted to criminals, under the head “Justice a Farce; Kellogg’s 
- Sheltering Wing.”® An attempt had been made to impeach Kellogg, 
but it was scarcely expected that much could come of it. The 
Bulletin had said: 


Delighted as we would be to see Governor Kellogg de- 
ppese from the office which he has no more legal right to 
old than any other citizen of Illinois, and however much 
he deserves to be impeached for crimes against the State, 
yet, under existing CIN, we ‘ink it would be vain 
83 Ibid., Jan. 22, 1876, 2. 


84 Times, Feb. 7, 1876, 2. 
85 Ibid., March 21, 1876, 8. 
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and impolitic to attempt it, and the undertaking would prove 
more injurious to the cause of our redemption than for us 
to stress our patience.* 


This attitude was fully justified by the results, and under the 
head “Justice Burlesqued” the Bulletin reported that the House 
had passed the resolution of impeachment in the afternoon, and 


_ the accused Governor was tried and acquitted before eight o’clock. 


The Bulletin remarked that the House itself did not know the 
nature of the charges against the Governor, or the character of 
the evidence on which they were based, and that if the action 
taken by the House had been given to the public in the beginning 
of the session, opinion throughout the country would have been 
convinced that the Governor was a criminal as well as a usurper, 
and the Senate itself might not have been able to resist so strong 
a pressure.*’ 


Like the H erald and the Bulletin, the Democrat reinforced 
its editorial comment by an apt use of cartoons. Pinchback was 
shown as a lean and hungry dog waiting at the door of Congress 
for $19,054, salary for his disputed seat in the Senate.® A six- 
column, twelve-inch cartoon showed “Louisiana at the Centennial,” 


a female figure in chains dragged into the Centennial grounds by 


white and Negro guards with whips, followed by cages of monkeys 
and other animals, labelled “Returning Boards” and “Law- 
makers.’’®® In a two-column, six-inch cut, Kellogg was shown 
extending a pardon and congratulating a murderer at Coushatta 
ferry, who was charged with being a Radical and committing 
murder to stir up anti-Democratic feeling. 


Antoine, Acting Governor while Kellogg was out of the State, 
whom the Times blamed for much of the extravagance in govern- 


- ment, came in for the Democrat’s choicest invective. It called him 


“This whilom slave, this former barber, this dressed up improve- 
ment on Darwin’s original man”, but blamed Kellogg for Antoine’s 
acts, saying that Antoine was “more of a slave than ever were 


any of his race.’®! The Democrat execrated Warmoth, “who 


laughs over the ruin he has made,” and could not say enough 
about the iniquities of the Metropolitan Pollen, which it called a 


8¢ Bulletin, Feb. 18,.1876, 4. 
87 Tbid., Feb., 27, 1876, 2; Feb. 29, 1876, 2; iis 2, 1876, 2. 
88 Democrat, May 7, 1876, 1. 
8° Tbid., May 14, 1876, 1. 
| 90 Tbid., May 21, 1876, 1. 
®1 Jbid., May 10, 1876, 8. 
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“lawless body of men’ protecting bunko thieves and “State ana 
Federal officials working out their schemes of peas black 
\ mail, forgery and murder.’’? 


The Democrat filled its pages, through the summer of 1876, 
with stories of the crimes of those in office, which, according to 
the Democrat, were a “saturnalia of crime and murder.” It fol- 
lowed a policy of quoting from Northern papers to show that 
public opinion in the North was being affected by a knowledge 
of conditions in Louisiana, and that it would not long support 
Federal interference in her affairs. In addition to stories of out- 
rage and lawlessness, the Democrat played up cases in which 
taxpayers were mulcted because of delinquency, ad parployecs at 
the Customs House.* 


Much less attention was paid in the cians : re ‘economic 
development than was given by the Times and the Picayune, 
but through the summer of 1876 the Democrat noted improve- 
ments which were being made in the city, and suggested others 
which should be made. It reported the gas works in Algiers 
under process of construction, and said that the streets of Algiers 
would be lighted by about three hundred lamps when the work 
was finished. Upper St. Charles Avenue was being improved, a 
great ice manufacturing concern was nearing completion, seventy- 
six-inch-cylinder cotton presses were being cast at Leeds’ Foun- 
dry.** The Democrat noted and encouraged the planting of orange 
trees and an increased corn acreage, “to the prejudice of ‘King | 
Credit Cotton.’ ”’® It agreed with the other papers in proclaiming 
the need of railroads, and urged the improvement of the New 
Lake End, for an amusement park.*¢ | 


‘The Democrat was made the official publication of the Demo- 
cratic-Conservative State Central Committee early in 1876. It 
campaigned energetically for the state ticket headed by Nicholls 
and the national slate headed by Tilden. Its editorials pointed out 
that the Negroes were deserting the Radicals by thousands, that 


®2 Ibid., May 25, 1876, 1. 

See Appendix D., below. 

®4 Democrat, July 7, 1876, 1. 

%5 Ibid., June 20, 1876, 2. 

6 Ibid., June 20, 1876, 1. See Times, July 12, 1868, 1, and August 8, 1876, 4, for 
stories on attacks on the Homer Iliad “by a large number of excited persons, who threw the 
type out of the window and cee A other excesses” because of ‘“‘the incendiary course — 
Pore by this journal.” The Times called the attack “the destruction of wrathful Ku | 


.’ The proprietor, the Hon. Jasper Blackburn, was a leader in the “Black-and-Tan” 
Convention. | | 
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‘the Homer Iliad long a staunch Radical paper, had refused to 
support the Radicals any longer, and emphasized the fact that 


the “Reform Republicans” and the “Regular Republicans” had 


| separate tickets in the field. 


The Democrat led the promotion for campaign funds, report- 
ing the unusual interest in politics of small businessmen, petty 
_ traders and clerks, and of their unexpected donations in the fund 

_ drives. It noted the solid backing of the Democratic-Conservative 
ticket by the 


Returns from the election of November 2 came in slowly, 
and the Democrat published them from day to day. By November 

14 it carried tabulations from all parishes and all New Orleans 
wards, showing the Tilden majority to be 7,459 and that of 
Nicholls 8,165. Four days later it. ran a full-page cartoon of a 
rooster triumphing over a serpent labelled “Radicalism and 
_ Corruption”, with a banner line “Tilden Elected”. 

- But its columns earlier had begun to note grave concern 
over the outcome of the Returning Board’s sessions, and the 
tension became acute when dispatches from New York indicated 
that the outcome of the presidential election ~ depend on 
Louisiana’s electoral vote. 


The Democrat carried a dispatch pil the New York World 
stating, “The work of stealing Louisiana from the citizens of 
Louisiana has openly begun.” The editorial on that day said: 


By a strange irony of fate it seems not improbable that 


the next president of the United States will be elected not 


by the ballots of American Freeman, but by the stet voluntas — 


pro ratione of Casanave, a negro undertaker, and Kenner, 
a negro gambler and till-tamper, with Matt Wells and Tom 
Anderson as bottle holders, in the cok-pit of a United States 
man-of-war, lying with shotted guns and steam up in the 
middle of the Mississippi river. Selah! | 


When the national spotlight ‘turned to Louisiana, the 
N ational Democratic Committee chairman dispatched a delega- 
tion of leading Democrats to New Orleans to see if a fair count 
of the state vote could be made, and President Grant sent a 
committee of Republicans for the same purpose. The Democrat 


reported the arrival of these committees, the efforts of 


°7 Democrat, Sept. 28, 1876, 2. _ 
°8 Ibid., Nov. 11, 1876, 2. 
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the Democrats to hold a conference with the Republicans, and 


reproduced a dispatch which Henry Watterson filed to his 


paper,®® the Louisville Courier-Journal: 
New Orleans, Nov. 17.—The refusal of the Reniiiinsiis 


sent here by the President, to meet the advances made by © 
the Democrats in the interest of fair play, fully discloses 


the conspiracy to cheat the people of the United States out 
of their free election. It has been obvious for several days 
that the Republican managers assembled in New Orleans 
came not to “see an honest count of the votes actually cast,’ 
described in General Grant’s humbugging letter to General 
Sherman, but to act as a MORAL BODY GUARD to the 
Returning board. . 
no matter how many votes are polled for Tilden. 


In conversation with Governor Stevenson yesterday, Mr. | 


Kellogg admitted that, of the vote polled, Tilden unquestion- 
ably received a majority ... there is no pretense anywhere, 


indeed, that Tilden has not carried the State. Nevertheless, _ 


the returning board, whose chief is ex-Governor Wells—a 
man whom General Sheridan removed from the governorship 
in 1867 as “an impediment to the execution of the law,” is 
to wipe out votes, manufacture votes, and otherwise Race 
the returns, so as to count in Hayes... .1 


The Returning Board declared a Republican victory, and for 


the third time Louisiana had a dual government, with Kellogg, ._ 
barricaded in the State House, admitting those members of the 


Legislature who had certificates from the Returning Board. 


The Picayune, which reported that the dual government 
seemed likely to continue, reported news from “Legal Senate” 
and “‘Legal House,” ‘“‘Antoine’s Senate” and “Hahn’s House”. Its 
“City Gossip” column, saying that brokers proposed to give 
ninety-five cents for the warrants of the Democratic Legislature, 


asked what the Radical warrants would bring in the market. It 


said that there was no fear of any violence during the inaugura- 
tion, but on January 3, 1877, it reported much disorder from a 
crowd outside the State House while Packard was being inaugu- 


rated there. A second edition of the Picayune, January 8, had — 


carried the story of Nicholls’ inauguration in the presence of “a 
huge and enthusiastic crowd’. On the next day an extra repeated 


that affairs had assumed a warlike appearance inside the State 


House on the receipt of news that a large force of armed men 


__ ®° The Republican committee included John Sherman, James A. Garfield, ge Mathews 
and General Wallace, among others. Henry Watterson Wwas among the dozen or s0 
~ Democrats sent on the fruitless mission. 


100 Democrat, Nov. 18, 1876, 1. 
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were moving in that direction from Lafayette Square. A reporter 


who visited the State House at one o’clock found every Senator 
and Representative armed, with Packard’s people seeming to 
fear an early attack. What the United States troops would do 
in case the State House was attacked by Governor Nicholls’ 
militia, said the Picayune, could not be ascertained. 


The Picayune’s front page of January 10 reviewed the 
preceding day’s eventful uprising when the militia, under the 
command of General Ogden, took possession of the police sta- 
tions, the arsenal and the courts on behalf of the Nicholls 
government, forced Packard to surrender and move over to the 
St. Louis Hotel. The paper added that it was not necessary to 


ask how long the “pretenders in the St. Louis Hotel, who view 


the situation from behind barricaded doors, will find it necessary 
to carry on their despotic mockery of government.” It declared 
that Governor Nicholls’ administration, was in law and in fact, 
in possession of the entire state government, that the city had 
a strong and efficient police,!°? and that it was the intention of 


the militia to see that no power should interfere with the session 


of the court. “It was the intention of the militia, under the order 
of the commander-in-chief, to hand the court over to the legal 
justices, and the issue was expected to be met on this count.” 


Republicans of the state were urged to unite in recognizing the 


legal government. 


On the following day the Picayune commented editorially 
that the Radical forces seemed to be disintegrating for lack of 


patronage to distribute, that the President had “adhered rigidly to 


his announced policy of non-interference” and the Conservatives 
were assured of an almost certain success. It continued to report 


both Legislatures, under the heads “The Louisiana Legislature” 


and “The Packard Caucus,” and started immediately to suggest 
reforms that must be inaugurated, beginning with the terrible 
conditions at the Asylum for the Insane, as caused by financial | 
neglect by the State. Its issue of January 13 devoted two and one 
half harrowing columns to an exposé of this situation. 


Immediately following the victory the Picayune returned 
to its former stand of nonpartisanship, demanding retrench- 
101 With the death of A. M. Holbrook, January 3, 1876, control of the Picaywne 


passed 
into the hands of his young widow, who, with George M. Nicholson, to whom she was later 
married, contribted so much to the paper’s development. When the Picayune warmed up 
to the campaign of 1876, it became more and more aggressive and by 1877 its policy was 
as vigorous as that of the Democrat. 
©2 Page Baker was one of the new officials of the Police Board. 
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ment, and warning the Democratic party that if its representa- 
tives failed to do their duty, the people would indignantly spurn 
all efforts to keep them in power. It hammered away at the 
needed reform of police, city water supply, schools, courts, 
prisons, parks, and the system of collecting taxes. As the Legis- 
lature dallied, the Picayune warned that three weeks was a long 
time in a period of sixty days, and very little new work had yet 
been done. Its editorials said: ““Why should any man belong to a 
party? In this last campaign we had no choice. .. . But now the 
campaign is over, and men are free to consider whether it is 
possible to improve upon the platform and policy to which they 
have hitherto been committed.’’ 


But, like the rest of the press, the Picayune watched daaehy 
the progress of national events, recording the passage of the — 
- Electoral Count Act which constituted the special tribunal of 
adjudication in the Hayes-Tilden vote dispute, reporting the 
awarding of the electoral votes of Louisiana and Florida to 
Hayes. Early in March the Picayune began forecasting the early 
withdrawal of the military forces and non-interference with 
Nicholls. It was said that although the electoral college had 
counted the vote of Louisiana for Governor Hayes, the fact 
remained that Governor Nicholls was elected Governor of Louisi- 
ana by a large majority, and in the strongest terms declared that 
the condition of the last four years had existed “because of the 
submission of the people, who are determined to submit no longer 
and under no circumstances.’’!% 


In commenting on the Hayes inaugural, the Picayune said 
that if popular surmise should prove correct, the South no > 
longer had “to dread the marplot of Federal interference.” Its | 
wire news from Washington stated that the policy of President 
Hayes seemed to be to let matters drift on for the present in 
respect to Louisiana. Editorials upon the selection of his cabinet 
pointed out that choice of members indicated “a new departure 
upon the Southern question,” and set forth simply and directly | 
that “what we want is that the State government may be left 
free to go into full operation ... by withdrawing the Federal 
bayonets from the support of the seditious faction in the St. Louis 
Hotel. . .. Packard is not governor of Louisiana, and he never 
will 

108 Picayune, January 27, 1877, 4. 


104 Tbid., Feb. 25, 1877, 
105 Jbid., Mar. 9, 1877, ia 
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During March there was a protest at the procrastinating 
policy of President Hayes. The public, said the Picayune, by 
- common inference had expected the withdrawal of the military, 
and business was unsettled during the uncertain political situa- 
tion. Wire news from Washington, which usually contained 
editorial comment, said that the President regarded Packard’s 
“war-like demonstration” as a blustering movement. Its cor- 
respondent wrote: | 


My opinion of the ee ho is that the Administration is 
ready and anxious to cast off Packard and the carpetbaggers, 
whom they regard as a dead weight on the Republican party, 
but that they are favoring a commission as a mode of fixing 


up a Legislature which will elect two Senators pledged to 
support the Administration.?~ 


- The writer expressed his opinion that “such a trade could be 
made in twenty-four hours,” but if the people of Louisiana stood 
firm, no dishonorable or doubtful arrangement would be necessary, 
- for “The President dares not interfere with the Nicholls govern- 
ment.” The accompanying editorial said that if a commission 
from Congress came at all, it was coming “to drive a bargain, not 


_ for the sake of confirmation.” Two weeks earlier the Picayune 


had stated its position toward another commission from Wash- 
ington, saying that the Wheeler Compromise had “disappointed — 
its advocates and realized the worst fears of those who opposed 
it,” and that “This Packard mockery itself is one of its bitter | 
fruits, and it must not be perpetuated by the same error that 
brought it into existence . .. we want no more plenipotentiaries 
from Washington to arrange a bargain between law and 
fraud.” Impatience was so great that the Picayune demanded: 


| Let the people then convene at an early day, and speak 
with a voice that may be heard by the President and his 
cabinet, and by every man in the Land. Let them pledge 
themselves to yield no tribute to any fraudulent pretender, 
no matter under whose suffrance he may set up his shadowy 
effigies of a government. It rests with Louisiana to say — 
whether she be vassal or peer.’ 


The editor declared that the rule of the ‘uepedvediiesill in Leuish 
ana was ended forever; and “upon this the people of Louisiana 
106 Jbid., Mar. 21, 1877, 1. 


107 Tbid., Mar. 23, 1877, 1. 
108 Ibid., p. 4. 
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have resolved with the stern purpose of brave men who have 
reached the limit of endurance ... all the power of the United 
States cannot force a free people to countenance the creatures of 
political fraud.’’?® 


Packard telegraphed Washington that his had 
@ quorum in both branches, and that if the President would only 
recognize him, twenty members of the State Legislature would 
come over at once and all would be quiet. The Picayune got out an 
extra, with wire news which urged that for fear the President 
would give this telegram too much attention, there should be an 
immediate mass meeting to “let the world know that Louisiana 
will never submit to be governed by the Packard dynasty.” | 


The Picayune noted the suspension of the “official organ” 
whose “devotion to the rights of man has suffered an abatement 
since it has ceassed to pay,” and recorded the departure of the 
troops guarding Packard under the headline “Gone,” reporting 
that the streets were packed from early morning till noon, when 
the soldiers marched to the levee while thousands stood in rain 
and cheered their departure. An editorial, “Louisiana is ican | 
said: 

And now let every citizen of Louisiana who is - worthy 
of her freedom rejoice and be exceeding glad. ... We can- 
not see why our authorities, of both State and city, should 
delay or hesitate for a moment to appoint a day of general 
thanksgiving to almighty God for our deliverance from worse 
than Egyptian bondage. | 


The Times pointed out that some troops still eisai but 
that Packard’s downfall dated from the President’s ens: to 
remove them. 


The Picayune celebrated the end of Reconstruction with a 
burst of editorial oratory: 


It is here in poor, down trodden, long suffering ad 
siana, that the joy over the recovered birthright will be most — 
intensely felt. ... The years may come and go, the woods 
decay and wither, but father shall hand the story down to 
son, how she struggled, suffered, and triumphed, poor, proud, 
heroic—Louisiana 


109 Tbid., extra edition, Mar. 
110 Tbid. 

111 Jbid., April 25, 1877, 1. 
112 Ibid., April 24, 1877, 4. 
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PART II 


INTRODUCTION 


Eacsliiaina S history and her newspapers of the past century 
are inseparable. 


Any study of events which cubtiiands in the State or which 


affected its people during that period, if it seeks interpretation 


in the light of the times, must include Louisiana’s newspapers 
among original sources. 


New Orleans was the principal battleground across which 
the Radical and Conservative forces swept back and forth, with 
varying fortune, in an effort to control the government of Loui- 
siana in the days from 1866 to 1877. 


In and out of the pages of New Orleans newspapers, musty 
and yellowed by the passage of three-quarters of a century, march 
in endless procession the figures of General Sheridan, Hancock 


and Buchanan and the hosts of Federal troops that supported 


the uneasy regime of the Reconstruction government; and in 
their wake P. B.S. Pinchback, the mulatto, and the copper-colored 
Oscar J. Dunn, leaders of the black horde which when recently 
released from servitude had been given the ballot and civil rights 


with which to torment their former masters; and the shrewd 


and wily Governor H. C. Warmoth, the enigmatic Michael Hahn 
and the once-popular J udge E. H. Durell. 


And against them are marshalled the leaders of the old oka 
of things who fought so stubbornly to stem/ the rising tide that. 
plunged Louisiana into political chaos and left an indelible stamp 
upon the history of the State. _ 


Behind these newspapers there moved a group of journalists 
who recorded segments of history as the pattern of events unfolded 
from day to day. Some were identified by their fellow workers 
in the columns of the contemporary press, and their places in the 
nebulous patchwork of New Orleans journalism thus established. 
Others passed on unknown.! Only on rare occasions did these 


1The Crescent, through its postwar existence, carried merely the notation, “Col. J. O. 
Nixon, editor and ’ publisher,” on its masthead, with no hint of the personnel of its staff. 


Except for a few months, the Picayuwne’s masthead read: ‘“‘A. M. Holbrook & Co.’’ The Herald 


carried no identification as to its publishers, and only detailed reading of the contemporary 
press and of City Directories reveals the names of its staff members. In announcing the start 
of the Herald, the Picayune (April 30, 1872, 4) ran merely this brief item: “THE NEW 


. | ORLEANS HERALD—We take. pleasure in referring to the announcement that a new daily 


evening and Sunday morning journal will make its bow to the eee on Sunday next. The 
gentlemen who will conduct its destinies are well known accomplished writers and 


eminently fitted for such an undertaking. We wish them pata success.’ 


| 

| 

” 

| 
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newspapermen leave their editorial chairs to seek public office, 
and then their connection with the press was seldom mentioned.? 

A study of the men behind these newspapers presents inter- 
esting possibilities. The policies of the papers, their stand on the 
various questions that presented themselves during the days of | 
Reconstruction, the editorials, news items, advertisements, remain 
as a matter of record in the files. It is evident, for instance, that 
the Picayune of the Reconstruction period was not the Picayune 
of Kendall and Lumsden in the decade preceding the war. But 
the change in the paper cannot be interpreted without an under- 
standing of the background of A. M. Holbrook who nursed the 
paper through the war and kept it on an even keel in the later 
years when other publications were going out of existence with 
almost tragic regularity. — 


Likewise, it would be difficult to view the Cresent in its 
proper perspective without an acquaintance with the gallant old | 
Col. J. O. Nixon; or to understand the Times’ early attitude toward 
Federal legislation and interpretation of Constitutional law with- 
out an introduction to Judge Alexander Walker. For the news- 
papers of the Reconstruction period in New Orleans bore the 
stamp of the individuals who made them, to a much greater extent 
than do the newspapers of today. 


Political and economic conditions brought a marked change | 
in the newspapers of New Orleans during the Civil War, but the 
upheaval of the press during military occupation was only the 
beginning. During the period of Reconstruction, the publishing 
profession of the city witnessed the most revolutionary turnover in 
its history, and the close of this stormy interim found the map 
of journalism entirely made over. 


2A. B. Ga and Edwin L. Jewell, partner in the 
_Oommercial Bulletin, were members of the State Senate in 1868, in the Democratic minority. 
See ve ny July 10, 1, for their debates. Their connection with the press was not men- 


he gned placed 
the nine responsibility for the riots of 1866 on General Sheridan: “Had General Sheridan 
remained at his post . or had even his second in command, General Baird acting in his 
absence, brought his troops to the city as he es 


March 5, 1871, 12.) 


(| 

he was lawyer, politici journalist, and member of the legislature, and knew R. J. Walker, 

Jefferson Davis, and ‘a prominent men. He madi law and journalism further in 

Brownsville, Texas, published a small weekly in Pr te army and joined the Picayune staff in 

1862. A reference to General Butler caused his arrest and consignment to Fort Jackson, . 

then to Fort Pickens. He rejoined the Picayune staff in 1864.—Picayune, January 18, 1871, 

a. a ws Overall, editor of the New Orleans Merchant’s and Manufacturer's Journal (Daily 
| 
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The Daily Southern Star passed out of the picture in 1866,3 

to be followed by the Daily True Delta in 1867.4 The Crescent 

was swallowed up in a merger with the Times in 1869,° and the 
revived Commercial Bulletin lasted until 1871.6 Two vigorous 
conservative papers rose during this period, echoed the voice of 
Democracy for a brief span, then ceased to exist,—the New 
~Orleans Herald which from May to December, 1873,7 was the 

_ leading opponent of radical government in the city, and the New 
“Orleans Bulletin which lasted from 1874 to 1876.8 


Near the close of radical domination, the New Orleans 
Democrat came into being® and led the strong conservatives to 


- victory in the elections of 1876. 


Only the Picayune and the Times lived through the period of 
Reconstruction, and each of these changed ownership three times, 
_—the Picayune to be sold under the sheriff’s hammer,!® and the 
_ Times to be closed for an interval while the bankruptcy court 

deliberated over the tangled threads of its ownership.! : 


Meanwhile, the forces of the Republican party in control of 
the government of Louisiana were bolstered up by the rising 
radical press, led chiefly by the New Orleans Republican, and, 
for a short time, by the Negro paper, the New Orleans Tribune, 
with others springing up for brief intervals to share in the 
- bounties of the Printing Bill of 1868. | 3 


CHAPTER I 
THE PICAYUNE AND THE HERALD 


The Picayune emerged from the war in a stronger position 
than that of any other New Orleans newspaper, and through most 
of the period of Reconstruction, its policies were determined by 
one of its early partners, Alva Morris Holbrook. Its emphasis on 
agricultural and industrial news rather than on political news 


® Daily Southern Star, April 15, 1866, 4, announces ‘suspension. 
The change in the Delta is traced in the history of the Republican, seq - Bp. | 
5 Orescent, April 18, 1869, 1; Picayune, April 20, 1869, 4: Times, April 20, 2. The 
Orescent, one ‘of the outstanding newspapers ‘of the middle period of the ee Fanos thus 
became one of the forebears of oe, present Times-Picayune, a fact overloo by those who 
have traced the history of this pa 
last available issue dated December 18, 1871. 
| ew Orleans Herald, Vol. 1 — 1, May 4, "1873, and final issue, Dec. 18, 1873, in 
7 of Louisiana Historical Soci 
Title a Orleans Bulletin, Vol. 1, 1, March 25, 1874, in Library of Louisiana State 
see announeement of in B Bulletin, Nov. 12, 1876, 4. 
© Vol. I, No. 1, of Democrat, Dec. 19, 1875, in Times-Picayune Library, New Orleans. 
10 New Orleans Herald, Dec. 18, 1878, 2; Picayune, Dec. 19, 1878, 
11 Times, Jan. 1, 1873, 2, after i eae Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1927- 1936), “Alexander Walker,” 337-338. 
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gave it a wider appeal in the state and in the trade territory of 
Southern and Eastern Texas than that enjoyed by any of its 
contemporaries. 


Holbrook was born in Townshend, Velineit: August 23, 1808, 
and was trained for a business career, working in his youth in a 
country store.2 He went to New Orleans in 1835, worked as a 


clerk and was connected with a large shipping firm, and shortly re 


after its establishment by George Wilkins Kendall and Francis © 
Asbury Lumsden on January 25, 1837, he purchased an interest © 
in the Picayune. He remained a partner, apparently directing the 
business office of the paper until the death of Lumsden, Septem- 


ber 7, 1860, and thereafter Holbrook had both editorial and 
business control. 


He remained as active head of the paper ‘until February 1, 
1872, when the Picayune announced that it had been sold to a 
committee of businessmen, and Holbrook’s name mupeares in the 
list of approximately 100 stockholders.* | 


On December 21, 1873, his name appeared on the masthead 
again, and he remained as president of the New Orleans Picayune 


Printing Company, publisher of the paper, until his death Jan- — 
uary 3, 1876. 


Back of the Picaywne’s earlier popularity lay a financial soli- 
darity that by the time of Reconstruction had become almost 
legendary.* 


In its early days the Picayune was a Whig paper,® and with 
the breakup of that party it joined the ranks of the Know- 
Nothing, or American party, prior to the war.® It leaned strongly 
to the gathering forces of Democracy as early as 1865,7 and with 


1 See Picayune, Aug. 15, 1872, 1, for address to stockholders in which D. Warren Brickell. 
wrote of “most important business complications from the direction of Texas, where most 
valuable patronage is received . . The Picayune’s vigorous back- to-the-farm campaign of 
1866 and 1867 invites further AF 

2For the of Holbrook’s career, see Times-Picayune, January 1937, Sec. 16; 
Picayune, Feb. 1872, 2; Jan. of 1876, 1; Democrat, Jan. 6, 1876, - Standard H 
of New Orleans, a tla Rightor, ed., (Chicago, 1900), 276-285. 

Feb. 1, 1872, 2. ‘In his valedictory editorial Holbrook wrote that he had 
had aMentel direction of the Picayune “almost since its founding.” This statement sounds 
_vather broad, since it ignored the outstanding editorial leadership of Lumsden and Kendall, 

the vigorous ‘editorials > A. C. Bullitt which helped put ggg Taylor in the White House, 
and Ge scholarly editorial contributions of Samuel F. Wilso | 

See report of Convention proceedings, Picayune, Feb. 7 1868, and the paper’s reply, 
carried on page 1, on the following day, to "Wickliffe’s statement that “the Preuchesen of the 
Ploayune are rich, and did not want money.”’ 


5 See ,» “Louisiana Politi 1845-1861,” Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, XIII 
(1939), 287. ' 


Nov. 21, 1857, 1, reported F Lumsden’s election as state representative 
from Fourth Orleans’ Parish on the ticket. 


7 See the handling of the Democratic meeting, Picayune, Oct 15, 1865, 1, 8. 
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the \Coeninavetan Bulletin, the Crescent and the Times played an 


important part in the formation of the Democratic party prior 
to 1870. 


But so long as the Picayune remained under Holbrook’s direc- 
tion it was primarily the advocate of social and economic develop- 
ment of New Orleans and Louisiana, and its interest in politics 
was subordinate. For a short interval it was the official publica- 


tion of the city government of New Orleans,* and as such it 


published all of the proceedings of the Common Council and 


_ devoted considerable space to news of city politics. However it at 


no time ignored political news, and some of the most vigorous 
editorials on the government of this period were published in 


the Picayune. 


In the uncertain times of 1866 and 1867, when industry and 
agriculture reached the lowest ebb of the postwar period, the 
Picayune clamored constantly for individual toil and frugal 
living; and in the midst of the most intense political contest of 
the early Reconstruction aniane in the spring of 1868, it reaf- 
firmed its policy: 


The Caddo Gazette announces that it will hereafter 
devote two or three columns of each issue to agricultural 
matter. If every paper in the country would give its political 
matter to the flames, and make agricultural and mechanical 
information the chief pabulum for its readers . . . how soon 
would this country be reconstructed, in spite of the radicals, 
and without the aid of the lazy negroes. 


Newspapers are now compelled to give place to political 
discussions, because the people do not like to hear about any- 
thing else. Nevertheless, the courageous and conscientious 
preacher should give them line upon line and precept upon 
precept from the gospel of industry, the only tad which 

can restore the country.® 


This ‘admonition - followed closely upon another comment 


which was typical of the Picayune’s policy under Holbrook: “We 
dislike to see our country friends talk of the possibility of starv- 


ing when it is so easy to raise potatoes, if nothing else. No man, 


_ who is. willing to work, nor woman neither, need starve. .. .”” 


Picayur Picayune, April 21, 1869, 2, 4. 
Ibid., Feb. 29, 1868, 1. 
10 Ibid., Jan. 13, 1868, 1. 
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In his reminiscences of early New Orleans journalism, John 
S. Kendall wrote: “Under Holbrook it (The Picayune) lost the 
adventurous spirit that marked Kendall’s administration. He was 
prima ily a business man, cautious, commercial, and anxious to 


It was undoubtedly this determined effort of Holbrook to 
attend to business and guide the people in a program of Recon- 
struction which he knew to be sound and reliable, that kept the 
Picayune on a firm financial foundation during the early years 
of Reconstruction, but his position was not maintained without 
criticism from his contemporaries.” | 


The almost total crop failure of 1867 and the scien 
business conditions that were to follow for two years thereafter, 
and the removal of all public printing as a possible source of 
income for the conservative papers after 1870 led to stringent 
times in the newspaper offices along Camp Street.?* 


In spite of Holbrook’s untiring efforts, the fight became hope- 
less. On February 1, 1872, the Picayune announced that it had 
been purchased by a committee of New Orleans businessmen and 
thereafter would be continued as an independent publication. It . 
was believed that with most of the important firms as stock- 
holders the paper would prosper, and its advertising columns 
indicate that the plan was feasible. But apparently each of the . 
stockholders felt called upon to edit the paper in addition to buy- 
ing space in its columns,'* for quarrels developed, and first one 
faction, then another, among the stockholders gained control. — 


Under this new directorate, Donaldson C. Jenkins, who had 
been publisher of the old Daily Delta up to the time of its con- 
fiscation by General Butler, May 17, 1862, and who for a short 
time preceding its demise had been editor of the en 
Bulletin, became editor of the Picayune. 


The reserve and caution of the Holbrook administration was | 
abandoned, and the Picayune plunged, literally up to its name- 
plate, in politics. The paper announced loudly that there would 


_ 44John 8. Kendall, “Journalism in New Orleans between 1880 and 1900,” Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, VIII Jyerey 561. 


—“:. Times, April 8, 1869, 4; Bulletin, Mar. 25, 1874, 2; Mar. 28, 1874, 1; April 18, 


18 Picayune, April 8, 1870, 1, records action of Common Council in designating the New 
Orleans Republican official city printer. The Republican and the Tribune had been made 
official state publications in 1868, and from late 1870 until 1877 these and other Radical 
publications absorbed all the funds devoted to public printing. 


14 Times-Picayune, Jan. 25, 1937, Sec. A, 16. 
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be no alliance with Warmoth, and demanded a reform ticket that 
should represent the strongest elements of the conservative. The 
Times, which had taunted the stolid old Picayune, now found a 
ready return for its criticisms, and soon the two papers were 


embroiled in the bitterest controversy, with battered adjectives 


hardly adequate to convey the invectives. 


Economic interests were not abandoned. In fact, it was dur- 
ing this period that Daniel Dennett, veteran editor of the Frank- 
lin (La.) Planters’ Banner was brought in as agricultural and 
_ industrial writer.> He ran a signed column regularly, dealing 
with news of farming, industrial development and municipal 
improvements that affected shipping, and made frequent trips 
to different parishes to report conditions. 


Jenkins led the Picayune through the torrid political quarrels 
of the summer of 1872, and then, on September 19, a change in 
editorship was announced in a brief statement: “We announce 
to our readers the accession of Col. R. Barnwell Rhett, Jr., to 
the Editorship of the Picayune. Mr. D. C. Jenkins will be As- 
_sociate Editor.”** There was no other announcement accompany- 
ing this change by which the Picayune acquired the services of 
one of the most famous editors of the antebellum South. 

For years the Rhett family had been prominent in South 
Carolina, and the elder Rhett’s career in Congress marked one 
of the stormiest periods of the state rights controversy. In the 
early 1850’s the family had acquired the Charleston Mercury, 
and under the junior and senior Rhett it was the organ of the 
secessionists and one of the factors leading to South Carolina’s 
withdrawal from the Union. After the inauguration of the Con- 
-federate government the Mercury, with the Richmond Examiner, 
became the voice of opposition to the administration of Jefferson 
Davis. 


With the fall of Charleston, the paper was closed. The Rhetts 
revived it and for two years attempted to meet the changed con- 
ditions under the Reconstruction government, but gave up the 


28 Dennett, representing the Planters’ Banner, had served as chairman of the convention 
. of the conservative press in 1870, and he was advanced for the position of State Auditor in 
the Picayune’s “People’s i or to the fusion of August, 1872, when his name was 
- dropped, yo ae Sept. 24, 1872, mentions his name as ‘‘editor’”’ in a letter published in 
—— with the stockholders’ controversy. The issue of Sept. 29, 1872, 8, curvieg the by- 
“D. Dennett,” and refers to him as ‘‘Late editor of the Planters’ s’ Banner, os « Bow 

and industrial editor of the New Orisans 


16 Picayune, Sept. 19, 1872, 4. 
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attempt in 1868. Robert Barnwell Rhett, the elder, moved to 
New Orleans and later lived with his son-in-law, A. F. Roman, 
in St. James parish. His biographer related that during this — 
period, he visited New Orleans at rare intervals, and “He _ 

wrote an occasional editorial for Barnwell Jr.’’!* 


Rhett sometimes brought a personal note to his brilliant 
editorship.1® He led the conservative papers in the closing days 
of the campaign of 1872, roasted the Returning Boards and the 
military regime, and for the first time in the internecine tilts 
along Camp Street, the Times more than met its match in editorial | 
jousts.!® 


But depression and polities combined to shove the Pisayune 
into further difficulties; the Brickell faction on the board of 
directors lost control to a group headed by R. B. Foreman, and 
in the ensuing chaos, Rhett and E. G. Dill,?° one of his assistants, 
resigned. Their letter dated October 23, 1878, reviewed the efforts _ 
of the paper in the difficult task of uniting the reform and con- | 
servative elements, the victory, then the reversal through the 
notorious order of Judge E. H. Durell: 

But they soon discovered that they had fought without 
gaining the fruits of victory. The very Judge of the United 
States, who was their agent, to ensure honesty in the elec- 
tion, became the illegal instrument for its overthrow. The 
bayonets of the United States were pushed forward, to sup- 
port this gross usurpation of power to defeat the election 


and to install in power, throughout the whole government 
of Louisiana, those who had been rejected at the Polls. ... 


In this condition of affairs, and the present stagnation 
of all business, precipitated by the late financial panic and 


existing stringency, we found it necessary to resign our 
position on the Picayune.”! 


Thereafter the Picayune’s masthead carried the notice: 


“Published by the New Orleans Printing and Publishing Com-— 
pany, under the\Auspices of the Merchants of New Orleans.” 


17 Laura A. White ert Barnwell Rhett, Father of Secession (New York, vanes. 242. 
This would indicate that famous Southerner contributed to the Picayune in this period. 

18 Picayune, Sept. 28,\1872, 4. Rhett defended himself from a charge made by the 
New Orleans Republican that he hated the Germans, the Irish, and others, by saying that 
his Christian name was for owt Irish ancestor and his surname for a German f ather ; 
that his brother, who was ed at Cold Harbor in 1862, was educated for seven years at 
Dresden and Leipsig, and that while he was on the Charleston Mercury, which had been 
slandered with him, one of the collectors was a native-born reg and one of.the clerks 


troversy. 
2°E. G. Dill had formerly been a member of the Times staff, and was the special cor- 
respondent who covered the South Carolina elections for the pemoaret in 1876, 
21 Picayune, Oct. 22, 1873, 4. 
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While Holbrook’s name dominated the Picayune from 1860 
to 1872, and while he was responsible for the sane economic policy 
to which the paper undoubtedly owed its continuous existence, 
there is no indication that he wrote any of the editorials that 
stood out as brilliant commentaries on the political situation.” 
These undoubtedly came from the pen of Samuel F. Wilson. 


Wilson was born in Connecticut in 1805 and was educated 

at Columbia College, New York.2* He practised law in Baltimore, 
_ where he was a friend of Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun 

and other political leaders, and he wrote a number of articles 
on Jackson’s first administration. He moved to Raleigh, N. C., 
where he practised law and became more and more interested in 
journalism, and then on to Mobile, where for sixteen years he 
was associated with Thaddeus Sanford in the publication of the 
Mobile Register. Upon the death of his wife he left Mobile for 
_ New Orleans. On March 6, 1849, he and William Walker, later 
famous in filibuster expeditions to Nicarauga and Mexico, pur- 
chased the New Orleans Crescent. They sold their interests in 
the Crescent on the following February 2, and Wilson thereafter 
joined the Picayune. 


Until October 27, , 1857, the Picayune’s masthead read: 
“Lumsden, Kendall & Co., F. A. Lumsden, Geo. Wilkins Kendall, 


A. M. Holbrook, A. C. Bullitt, and S. F. Wilson.” On that date, 


when the paper changed its type dress, the names of the partners 
were dropped, only the firm name remaining. But Wilson con- 
continued with the paper, and was recognized as one of the most 
brilliant editorial writers of the South, until his death on March 


11, 1870. Wilson was injured in alighting from a streetcar and 


was a cripple during his later years, and his death occurred 
shortly after he returned from a trip to the North. 


Two others who undoubtedly contributed to the Picaywne’s 
editorial strength while Holbrook was in charge were J oseph A. 
Quintero and Marion A. Baker. 


22 Ibid., March 13, 1870, stated: ‘‘Upon the retirement of Mr. A. O. Bullitt, who went 
to Washington City to establish he Bepwrtse, Mr. Wilson succeeded him as chief writer, and 
also became a partner in the pa Besides his numberless eoempenes productions, Mr. 
ane early in his life, hae th ‘history of the United States .. The brilliant 


torials in the Picayune immediately preceding the war undoubtedly were the work of © 


Wilson, and occasional political editorials during the days of Reconstruction when the 


Picayune was interested primarily in agriculture and industry rather then politics, stood out 
as clearly as if they had carried his by-line. 


23 For mention of Wilson see Picayune, Mar. 12, 1870, 1; Orescent, Oct. 12, 1865, 2; 
Times, April 20, 1869, 4; Times-Picayune, Jan. 25, 1937, Sec. A, 16; Rightor, op. cit., 281, 285. 
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Quintero was born in Cuba May 6, 1829, studied at Harvard 
College where he later taught for a short time; and was a friend 
of Longfellow, Edward Everett Hale and Emerson.” He moved 
on to New Orleans and after a short time went to Texas where he 
became a friend of Sam Houston. With the outbreak of the Civil 
War he volunteered his services to the Confederacy, and was 
appointed by Jefferson Davis as Confederate Commissioner to 
Mexico. In reviewing Quintero’s contributions to the Confederacy, 
F. W. Owsley wrote: 


... a long resident of Mexico s as well as a citizen of the Con- 
federacy, he was without doubt an exceedingly clever and 
resourceful diplomat. He and Henry Hotze, propagandist 
chief, sent to England in 1862, were perhaps the ablest and | 
most successful Confederate agents sent to foreign coun- 
tries. . . . Actually Quintero accomplished more tangible, 
material results than did either Mason or Slidell. The Con- 
federacy might have got on without either of these agents, 
but Quintero’s presence on the Mexican border was indis- ) 
pensible. . . 


Through Quintero’s diplomacy in maintaining friendly sale 
tions with the Mexican border states, the entire trans-Mississippi 
division of the Confederacy was supplied with powder, lead 
and other munitions and food supplies procured in Mexico and 
run through the blockade, during the war. Owsley says further: 


Quintero, in conjunction with Generals Kirby Smith, 

Bee, McCulloch, Magruder and Slaughter, maintained the 
necessary friendly relations with the border states to make 
this trade possible. Quintero, especially, kept Vidaurri kindly 
disposed toward the Confederacy, and it was he more than 
any of the military leaders who had the necessary tact to 
straighten out the difficulties which arose to disturb the 

_ friendly relations on the frontier, and to maintain this trade 
and prevent border incursions.”® 


After the war, Quintero studied law and heiinsi practise in 
New Orleans, but became interested in newspaper work, and for 
many years jointly practiced the professions of journalism and 
law.2* In recording his services with the paper) the Temes 
Picayune stated: 


. when Mrs. Holbrook (later Mrs. Nicholson) announced 
that she intended to operate the paper after the death of her 


ae Times-Picayune, January 25, 1937, Sec. A, 17. 
Owsley , King Cotton tton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), 120-121. 


27 The New SI for Costa Rica, 66 Camp.” ‘That address was" 1866 listed intero as 
“lawyer and Consul for Costa Rica, 66 p.” That address was the offi Tint Peloue 
all, loc. cit., VIII, 568, said, “Quintero was in charge of 


| 

; 

i 
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husband, Don Quintero, then editor, polished his dueling 


pistols and amas word that if anybody craved satisfaction, 


He wrote aitea poetry and was known as the Longfellow 


of Cuba. Longfellow’s coles he translated into Spanish. He 
compiled a duelling 


| Marion A. Baker, who from the close of the war until the 
directorate of businessmen took over the paper was city editor 
of the Picayune, was a native of Florida. His father, James 
McCutcheon Baker, was a midshipman under Commodore Stephen 
Decatur in the war of 1812 and was commander of an American 
transport in the expedition of General Winfield Scott to Vera 
_ Cruz in the Mexican War.”® The Commodore’s eldest son, Marion, 
accompanied him in the expedition, and published a small paper 
for the army. The young man moved to New Orleans and 
became prominent in antebellum newspaper work. At the out- 
break of the war. He was a member of the Delta staff, and after 


. gerving with the Confederate forces as cannoneer in the 6th 


Company, Washington Artillery, he returned to become city 
editor of the Picayune. While there, one of his cub reporters 
was his younger brother, Page M. Baker, who later with the 
_ Herald, as publisher of the Bulletin and manager of the Times- 
. Democrat became one of the Cresent roan most famous news- 
papermen.” 


After the sale of the paper in 1872, Marion Baker retired 
from journalism and became an attorney in New Orleans.™ 


The turmoil that reached the readers of the Picayune 
through the echoes of directors’ disputes after Holbrook 


38 Times-Picayune, Jan. 25, 1937, Sec. A, 17. Herald, re af 1873, 1, reported a duel 
between E. O. Whitney of the Picayune and Drury, in ch Whitney was wounded. 
His seconds were ‘‘Messrs. Quintero and Fabre.” Fabre,’s BA msec stated that he was a 
reporter on the Picayune and on the Bulletin, and that his death occurred shortly after he 
had established Le Quatorze Septembre. He was a Creole, educated in Paris. The Times said 
that for many years before the war he occupied prominent positions on several of the journals 
in New Orleans. The Picayune called him ‘‘one of the ablest defenders of the Democratic fai 
ag announcing the purpose of Le Quatorze Septembre appeared in the Bulletin, Oct. 3, 

39 Times-Picayune Jan. 25, 1987, Sec. A. 16. 
30 Page: Baker’s career is traced in connection with the Bulletin. 


81 Marion Baker figured in the sale of the Times in —_ and in the litigation that 
followed. See W. O. Hart. ‘““‘The New Orleans Times and the New Orleans Democrat,” Lowui- 
siana Historical Quarterly, VIII (1925), 574. He was listed among those representing the 
Picayune at Holbrook’s funeral (Bulletin, Jan. 7, 1876, 1), but there is no indication that he 
had returned to newspaper work; current directories listed him as an attorney. In 1868 
- was on a special committee of ‘reception for visiting press at the New Orleans Fair, with 
O. Nixon, chairman, and J a Alexander Walker of the Times. (Picayune, Jan. 5, 1868, 
3). In 1870 he represented the Picayune at the organization of the Conservative Press Con- 
vention, (Picayune, Mar. 2, 1870, 2). September 21, 1871, 4, the Picayune reported that 
Marion Baker was traveling abroad and was sending back news from London and Rome. 
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relinquished control of the paper resulted in a split in the staff 
and the formation of a new paper which was to have an impor- 
tant bearing on the Picayune’s future. 


- This paper was the New Orleans Herald, founded May 1 10, 
1873, and in its first issue it stated: 


This paper, originating in the efforts of i eae who 

were ostracised from a journalistic position, long held by 

them, on account of their vigorous assaults upon certain — 

officials, chiefly responsible for the present unhappy ones 
tion of our state, is established on a cooperative basis. . 


The Herald was completely anonymous, no name appearing 
on its masthead from the time it started until it went out of 
existence December 19, 1873, in a merger with the Picayune. 
However, a page by page check of the New Orleans City Direc- 
tory for 1874 reveals that it had an editorial staff of seven, with | 
twelve printers, a shop foreman, a bookkeeper, assistant book- 
keeper, collector and porter. 


Judge Alexander Walker, famous veteran of New Orleans 
journalism, was editor,** and his son, Norman Walker, later 
prominent on the Times-Democrat, was a reporter. Page M. | 
Baker and E. C. Hancock were assistant editors.** | 


Through the summer and fall of 1873 the Herald continued 
to level its editorial fire at the officials who were “chiefly 
responsible for the present unhappy condition of our state,” 
frequently reviewed events that brought on the existing chaos, 
and occasionally looked farther afield to comment on immigration, 
agricultural improvement and commerce. Its editorials were 
marked with all the sarcasm and legal insight that marked the 
work of Judge Walker on the Times, and its comments on the 
economic situation bore strong resemblance to Baker’s edi- 
torials in the later Bulletin. 


The Herald appeared well on its way to Saal establish- 
ment, when it announced on December 18 that the Herald com- 
pany had purchased the Picayune and thereafter the two would | 

be in the plant and under the name of the latter. 


32 Herald, May 11, 1878, 2. 


83 Times-Democrat, Jan. 25, 1893, 7, and Dictionary American Biography, ‘Alexander 
Walker,”’ XIX, 387- 838 mentions that Walker founded the erald. Walker’s work is reviewed 
hereafter with the Times. 

%4 Times-Picayune, Jan. 25, 1087, Sec. A, 16, stated that Page M. Baker helped to 
found the Herald. Herald, June 2, 1873, reported an attempt to sc st le E. ©. Han 

“one of the editors of the Herald.” Before the war Hancock was employed by the firm 
Norris, Maul & Co., clothing merchants. (New Orleans Directory, 1857, p. 126). 
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Judge Walker: was for a short interval editor of the 
Picayune,** his son became one of the reporters, and Hancock 
became city editor.** Page Baker may have rejoined the Picayune 
staff to remain only a short time.*’ 


The courts were asked to help smooth out the difficulties 
arising from the sale of the Picayune to the Herald, and the Times 
reviewed the situation briefly under the head “This Picayune 
Muddle” : 


Early Thursday morning a petition with prayer for 
injunction was filed in the Superior District Court by the 
New Orleans Herald Co. against the New Orleans (Picayune) 
Printing and Publishing Co. After reciting the sale of the 
Picayune establishment by the sheriff, and the purchase 
thereof by the Herald Co., the plaintiffs allege that B. R. 
Foreman, as President of the Picayune Co., appeared in the 
editorial rooms of the establishment where plaintiffs were 

In possession, and notified Alexander Walker, president of 
the Herald Co., that he had no right to occupy the same for 

the New Orleans Printing and Publishing Company, and 
thus illegally interferred with the petitioner in his rights 
and possession under the order and act of sale.** 


| In its news columns the Picayune merely announced its 
7 purchase by the Herald company. Two days later the masthead 
was changed to “The New Orleans Picayune Printing Company, 
_A. M. Holbrook, President.” In a brief announcement of his | 
return to the firm, an editorial referred to him as “one of the 
original founders of the paper.’’®® 


The Times commented: “‘A cycle in the checkered history of 
the Picayune is closed with the return of A. M. Holbrook. 
Extremes have met and mingled in the directory during his 
absence, much after the fashion of oil and water.’’* 


85 For review of J udge Walker’ s dispute with Holbrook, and litigation a. out of the 
sale of the Picayune to the Herald Company, see Democrat, May 4, 1876, 1; May 8, 1876, 1; 
June 10, 1875, 1; also, Bulletin, March 28, 1874, 1. For contemporary opinion of the merger, 
see comment of New York World, quoted in Bulletin, July 11, 1874, 2 2. 

86 Kendall, loc., cit., VIII, 563, stated: ‘“‘The first man to have the title of city editor 
on the Picayune, —and I believe, he was the first city editer, so-called in New Orleans,— 
was E. C. Hancock, whose connection with the paper terminated not long after the death 
of Mr. Holbrook.” Soard’s New Orleans Oity Directory for 1874, 937, lists Hancock as “Busi- 
ness Manager, N. O. Picayune.” 

87 If Page Baker returned to the Picayune staff with Judge Walker and he did 
- not remain long for the Bulletin was icomeceme March 25, 1874, and Baker later identified 
as one of its founders. 

88 Times, Dec. 19, 18738, 2. 

Picayune, Dec. 21, 1878, 4. 
40 Times, Dec. 22, 1873, 4. 
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- Holbrook’s marriage, late in life, preserved the Picayune 
which after his death might have fallen into alien hands, and 
made possible the transition of the paper from its postwar to its 
modern stage. His bride was Eliza Jane Poitevent, who had gained 
fame as a poet and who had joined the Picayune staff as literary — 
editor. She was born in Gainsville, Mississippi, March 11, 1849, | 
and reared by an aunt in the present Picayune, Mississippi.*! 
She began writing poetry at the age of fourteen when she was a 
student in the Amite (Louisiana) Female Academy, and sub- 
mitted her work under the name of “Pearl Rivers” to the Times 
and the Picayune and also to the New York Journal and other 
publications. 


Holbrook, impressed with her work, offered her a position 
on the Picayune at twenty-five dollars a week, and she became 
the first woman in New Orleans to earn her livelihood in news- | 
paper work. She and Holbrook were married.*? | 


After the sale of the Picayune to the merchants’ syndicate, — 

Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook traveled extensively, hoping that his 
health, which had failed noticeably, would improve. With his 

return to the Picayune late in 1873 he was still far from well and 
they continued to make frequent trips to health resorts. His 
death ended one of these trips, at Bladon Springs, Georgia. 

Despite the fact that the Picayune was heavily burdened | 
with debt, and was yet to face a long series of lawsuits growing 
out of the confusion of the directory ownership and the merger 
with the Herald, the young widow decided to carry on as pub- | : 
lisher rather than let the paper go to its creditors. 


Within a short time reorganization of the firm was be ues 
way and the Democrat carried this announcement: 


The Picayune comes out today with the name of Mrs. E. 
‘J. Holbrook and Mr. George Nicholson at its head, the fitm 
name of the concern being E. J. Holbrook and Co. In the 


1987, on we of her career see Picayune, Feb. 16, 1896, 1, and Times-Picayune, Jan, 25, 
42 The Times-Picayune, Jan. 25, 1937, Sec. A, 16, reported “they were married in 1867." 
The Picayune, May 30, 1872, 4 noted that A. M. Holbrook had Bh rel ‘after a brief bridal 
tour with his gifted wife, so favorably kn known to our readers under the nom de plume of 
‘Pearl Rivers’.” In 1870 it said, “ ‘Pearl Rivers’, our gifted contributor, who has been 
spending some time at her romatic home Habolochitto, Miss., arrived in our city day before 
yesterday, - illuminating once more our sanctum with the light of her fresh young ma 


jeanne Feb. 6, 1870, 8. 
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addition of Mr. George Nicholson to share in the ownership 
of the Picayune, the paper has secured the services of a faith- 
ful servant, an affable and amiable gentleman, who has for 
many years ably conducted its business department to which 
no little part of the success of the Picayune is due. We ex- 
tend our congratulations and best wishes to the new firm.*® 


: Nicholson and Mrs. Holbrook were married in 1879, and 

to this union the present publisher and editor, L. K. Nicholson, 
was born. The two made an efficient team, and under their | 
guidance the Picayune assumed a new and firmer place in com- 
munity leadership. 


When Mrs. Holbrook took over the editorship of the paper, 
Louisiana was swinging into another campaign year with a deter- 
mination far greater than that of 1868 and 1872. The Picayune 
plunged into the fight with the enthusiasm that had marked the 
old Picayune campaign waged by Alexander Bullitt in the election 
of Taylor, the secession promotion of Samuel F. Wilson and the 
anti-Kellogg fight of Robert Barnwell Rhett, Jr. 


The period of turmoil within the Picayune had passed, and 
it remained through the last days of a mrs ns, a staunch 
leader of the forces. 


"CHAPTER II 


‘THE CRESCENT AND THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE 
ss No newspaper in the Reconstruction period carried more 
definitely the stamp of its publisher than the Crescent under 
Col. J. O. Nixon, and no other individual was so unmistakably 
recognized as the leader of the Conservative press as he was 


during the period of the Crescent’s post-war existence from — 
1865 to 1869. 


This leadership had dated back to the days before the war 
_when Nixon was one of the popular civic leaders and his paper 
was one of the strongest journals in the Crescent City. 


It was through his efforts and his personality that the 
Crescent rose from a disastrous slump after its auspicious begin- 
ning as an offshoot of the old Daily Delta ; and it was to his energy 

48 Democrat, June 20, 1875, 2. The Picayune, Feb. 5, 1896, stated that Nicholson was 


bern of Scotch parentage, May 22, 1820, three miles north of the city of Leeds, Yor 
He ned the Picayune staff in 1843. 
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that the paper owed its revival after it had been confiscated and > 
sold by General Benjamin F. Butler during he occupation of 
New Orleans by Federal forces. 


Alexander H. Hayes and J. E. McClure established the 
Crescent March 5, 1848,/ after a dissolution of the partnership 
with Denis Corcoran and M. G. Davis which had existed since © 
the establishment of the Daily Delta in 1845. Prior to that time 
they had been employed on the Picayune. 


At the time the Crescent made its bow to the public, New 
Orleans was enjoying the boom that followed the tremendous— 
expansion on the heels of the Mexican War and faced further 
impetus as the result of the California gold rush. Already, too, 
there were rumblings of filibuster activities that later were 
to draw the New Orleans press into sharply antagonistic factions, 


and which were to have such an important bearing on the 
Crescent’s future.” 


J. O. Pierson and J. C. Larue became additional partners 
on September 9, 1848, and the firm became known as “Hayes, — 
McClure & Co.” Other changes followed rapidly. In 1849 Pierson 
disposed of his interest in the Crescent to Samuel F. Wilson, 
formerly of the Mobile Register,? and McClure sold his share to 
William Walker and established ““Sam’s Saloon” which has become 
a part of the legend of the middle years in New Orleans. | 


Walker, later to emerge as a dynamic character in California 
and in the Nicaragua expeditions, already had met disappoint-_ 
ment in attempts to carve out a career in medicine and law, and 


2 Vol. I, No. 1, in Louisiana State University 


Library. 
2It was during this period that Walt Whitman ae on the Orescent. Edgar ae 
Whitman (New Nork, 1937), 87, says he arrived in New in February and 
left for his return to New York on May 27. He says (p. 31): ‘‘One evening in the early part ant 
1848 Whitman met a man from New Orleans who had come to New York te buy materi 
for the starting of a newspaper in New Orleans... after a brief talk Whitman was enga 
as editor of the new journal, and given $200 to bind the employment. Whitman placed 
event in 1849.” (In Specimen Daye.) But in a letter to the Picayune written in 1887 Whit- 
men said: went down to New in 1848 to work on a daily Masters 
(p. 38) says: ““Whitman’s writing for the Crescent was not only without distinction; it was 
slovenly eg weithions” That he was not highly esteemed by the Crescent is agin by later 
references to him in that paper. See Orescent, June 28, 7868, which, in referring to 
Whitman’s growing popularity attributed it changing times which pe ular 
in the sense of nakedness which outrages the sacred modesty of attempts to 
turn nature inside out. ...” Also see Dec. 20, 1867, 6: elt Whitmen says he 
never had more than four dollars at any time’ since he’ was born. He must have been a 
‘slow stick’ when working as a journeyman printer.” And Orescent, Nov. 27, 1867, which 
se the New York Gazette as saying that Walt Whitman was one of the editors of the New 
rleans Crescent “nearly twenty years ago.”’ Crescent says he never showed any talent 
for poetry then. It might have added, he has not since either.’’ The reply was, “The Orescent 
initimated as much.” Whitman worked for the Brooklyn Eagle before coming to the Crescent. 
(Masters, op. cit., 31.) 


3 For discussion of Wilson’s career, see Part II, Chapter I, above. 
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his salutatory to the New Orleans public was frank: “To the 
Public: In entering on a new and untried career, I am liable to 
fall into errors and make mistakes. For these I shall not ask 
the indulgence of the public; censure will be the fitting reward 
and surest remedy for them.’ 


Larue, who had worked in print shops since the age of 
thirteen, while following the business of a compositor had man- 
aged “to accumulate a vast store of knowledge, and make himself 
a most ready, lucid, forcible and trenchant writer.”> He also 
had found time to serve as a volunteer in General Taylor’s army 


on the Rio Grande, and to study law and start sient in New 
Orleans. | 


When the Spanish consul was tried on an abduction charge 
growing out of filibuster agitation, and when New Orleans was 
in a frenzy of excitement that embroiled the newspapers and 
townspeople alike, Larue appeared as one of the chief counsel for 
the defendant. This caused criticism of him and of the Crescent, 
- and he withdrew from the paper August 1, 1849, to follow a long 
and notable career at the bar. | 


The Crescent was conducted by Shae Wilson and Walker 
until February 2, 1850, when it was sold to John W. Crockett, 
J. W. Frost and Hutson A. Kidd. Hayes, of whom a contemporary 
wrote that “he was the most capable practical newspaper man 
we have ever had in New Orleans,’’® went into newspaper work in 
Houston where he was known for many years. Wilson went on 
to make history with the Picayune, and Walker embarked on his 
career as “the man of destiny.” 


 . The new editors promised that the journal would continue 
its independent course but its asserted independence lasted for. 
only a short time. It was awarded the city printing contract | 
in May, 1850. Kidd retired in February, 1851; Frost was killed 


in a duel, July 10, 1851, and J. W. Maddox soon became the sole 
publisher. 


4 Crescent, Oct. 12, 1865, 4. 

_ §& Times, April 20, 1869, 2, which said: ‘‘A very rare man was Judge Larue.... Em 
barking in the practice of law, he became ee in that profession, and when appointed 
to the Judgeship of the First District, or Criminal Court of this city proved the most efficient, 
capable, prompt and firm Judge that ever occupied that bench.”’ 


6 Jewell’s Crescent City Illustrated, 1873, biography of Col. I. G. Seymour, 
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Under successive editors’ the paper became strongly partisan 
Whig and this alignment proved so heavy a burden that in spite 
of the large resources of the Whig party in New Orleans, the 
paper became financially embarrassed, and J. O. Nixon bought 
it in 1854. 


In Nixon’s ee he said that it wed be impossible 
to mark out the policy of the journal because of the “present and 
approaching mutations. . . .” These mutations were to be far 
greater than he could have imagined, and in them he took as 
full a part as any man engaged in journalism in New Orleans. His 
address pointed out that in 1854 the old party issues were obsolete, © 
“and until they be revived or new ones created, there can be no 
proper subject for controversy, no public questions of principle 
in dispute, the discussion of which would not be altogether — 
unprofitable and useless.”* He promised that when the time 
arrived for the organization of a political party “whose success 
and supremacy will assure fresh safeguards to the union of — 
these States, the Crescent will be found among the foremost 
to enter the arena in support of its doctrines.” In the. meantime 
the Crescent would spare neither effort nor expense to make 
its columns readable and complete, would use “every facility 
afforded by railroads, steamships, wires, etc.”—a 
promise which was fully kept. 


‘Nixon was born in 1822 in Fairton, a small village about four — 
miles from the county seat of Cumberland County, New Jersey, 
one of six children of Jeremiah S. Nixon and his wife Mary 
Shaw (Thompson.) The Nixon family was one of the leading 
families of the county. He was the younger brother of Judge 
John T. Nixon who served in Congress from 1858 to 1863.° After 
the usual preliminary education!® he went to New Orleans as a 


Orescent, Oct. 12, 1865, 2, lists Edward William Johnson, Edw Carroll, and 
Bullard. Johnson's death was ated in the Orescent of Dec. 11, 1867 He had been book 
reviewer for the National I ntelligencer, and correspondent for the Richmond Whig under the 
signature of ‘Il Segretario.” He became chief editor of the Richmond Whig, worked on the 
Orescent for “six or eight months,” and removed to St. Louis, where he established a weekly 
literary i Ply ems fe orn Adams Bullard had a long career of service in Louisiana as State 


Supreme Congressman. Nomes of neither of these men appeared on the 
Crescent’s asco by At “that time editorial duties were not clearly defined and ie staff member 


who now would be designated as editor, editorial writer, reporter, or regular contributor 
might have been designated as “one of the editors.” : : 


® Cescent, Nov. 1, 1854, 2. 

® Interview with Mrs. James Oscar Nixon, New Orleans, Mar. 1, 1937. 

10 Biography of John Thompson Nixon in John ents of American Biography, XIII, 531, 
says: “After the usual preliminary (a samara John en the College of New Jersey (now 


ersity do not 
list the name of J. O. Nixon, but it “usual preliminary education” 


é 


fered with his general political activities. 
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young man" and entered the clothing business with his uncle, 


James Thompson, remaining in that work until he took charge 


of the Crescent. 


William R. Adams, who had conducted a paper in Missis- 
sippi, and for some years had been connected with the Com- 
mercial Bulletin in New Orleans bought an interest in the 
Crescent, November 14, 1855, and the paper moved to No. 70 
Camp Street, later the address of the National Advocate and 
then of the Times. Financial difficulties, arising from debts of 
former owners, followed the Cresent for several months. It was 
offered the city printing but refused it, because the rates were 
so low that the paper would lose between two and three thousand 
dollars,—a deficit it could ill afford. 


oe Crescent did not long maintain political independence, 
so staunchly voiced by Nixon’s opening editorial. It goon became — 
allied with the Know-Nothing party, which, according to a later 
narrator, was a grave error that compromised its reputation and 


was “subsequently confessed and sincerely repented.”!? But the 


Crescent survived whatever might have been the effects of the ~ 
reign of Know-Nothingism, and became a popular paper, reflect- 
ing in its columns the news, the history and the contemporary 
life of the days before the war. 


Editors in those days were willing to fight for their Pew 
John Barton Breckinridge of the Courier, challenged Adams to 
a duel,!* and because Adams suffered defective eyesight, Nixon 
fought the duel and wounded Breckinridge in the thigh. 


Two years later, when Adams was elected to the State 
Senate on the American ticket, he sold his interest in the 
Crescent to Nixon, who became the sole owner again.!® 


11 Nixon’s name does not appear in the 1844 directory, and none is available for 1845. 
He is listed in 1846 as a member of the firm of Thompson and Nixon, 19 Camp Street. See 
New Orleans Annual and Commercial Register, 1846, p. 444. 


13 Times, April 20, 1869, 2. Nixon, like many other Southerners, must have disapproved 

the distasteful features of the Know- Nothing ypocerems. but there is no indication that this inter- 
was active in party politics from 1856 on in 

the ranks of the American party; he was chairman of the Board of Aldermen and the Crescent 


‘was the official city Soul in 1860-61 when that party controlled city politics; and was re- 
elected to that 
in the City 


tion immediately upon his return from the war, when the same group was 

_ 48 The correspondence appeared in the Crescent, Mar. 2, 1857, 2. | 
14 The duel was fought at ps due to er agitation over the dueling law. 
oe ee Rouge Gazette and 0 10, 1857, 1. No mention of the affair appeared 


18 Orescent, Nov. 14, 1859, 2. 
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As the 1860 elections approached, the Crescent supported 
Bell for President, and during the weeks following Lincoln’s 
election the paper urged co-operation rather than disunion, for, 
unlike Adams, Nixon opposed secession. After the Louisiana 
Ordinance of Secession had been passed, however, the Crescent 
swung into the ultra-patriotic ranks and was one of the leaders 
in war preparations. 


In the prosperous days, Nixon had been intensely interested — 
in yachting,’® and with the proclamation of Jefferson Davis 
authorizing privateering, Nixon and Sam McClure, one of the 
Crescent’s founders, were among the men who filed application 
with the Confederate government for letters of marque. Their 
craft, the Calhoun, had the distinction of making the first 
private armed prize of the war.!* Another privateer, outfitted 


by four of the men who owned the Calhoun, was named the J. ©. 
Ni ixon. 


In the fall of 1861 Nixon resigned his position as Predient 
of the Board of Aldermen, volunteered with Scott’s. cavalary, 
was chosen Lieutenant Colonel, and served in Virginia and 
Kentucky until he was captured at Big Hill, in the latter state, 
July 3, 1868. Suffering from a wound in the hand, he was 


imprisoned at Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie, and released Decem- 
ber 19, 1864.18 


When Nixon went into active ihe he left the Crescent in 
charge of Adams and William R. Semple, who had long been a 
member of the staff, with a power of attorney to act in his 
stead. Adams was a candidate for the Confederate Congress 
from the second Louisiana district in 1861, but was defeated. 


Upon his return Nixon found that he had shared fully the 
misfortunes of the South. His daughter had died, and on the 
day after the funeral his wife, refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance, was driven from the state without preparation for 
the long stay. His home had been occupied by officers and 
stripped of its furnishings, including the library he had pains- 
takingly built up over a period of years. 


16In 1859 he was elected secretary-treasurer of the Southern Yacht Club. See Orescent, 

July 2 1859, 4. Mrs. Nixon said he was one of the organizers of the club. | 
17 William M. Robinson, Jr., The Confederate Privateers (New Haven, 1928), 47. 

18 Records of Louisiana Con ufederate oldiere and Louisiana Confederate Commands, Vol. 
III, Book 1, P.. 1287, del ogg ong me “‘was paroled with privilege of going at large in the North and 
was required to willing to Brig. Gen. Wesselle until further order.’’ Mrs. Nixon 
said Federal authorities offered to parole Colonel Nixon to his brother, Congressman John T. 
Nixon, who refused, sending word that he was safer at Johnston’s Island than ee else. 
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And the Crescent had been declared a “rebel sheet,” 
confiscated by General Butler, and sold at public auction.® It 
was purchased by Jacob Barker, veteran New Orleans banker, 
- who on June 10, 1862,7° launched a new paper, the National 
_ Advocate. When Colonel Nixon returned to New Orleans, the 
National Advocate had long since gone out of existence through 
- forced closure under military. pressure, and in its place the 
Times, launched as a Union paper but now a conservative, 
progressive newspaper, was flourishing under the guidance of 
the old Crescent foreman, W. H. C. King. 


Barker’s starting of the National Advocate was promising 

enough. From a weekly it advanced to a tri-weekly and then to 
_ a daily publication, and by October was the leading newspaper 
in New Orleans with “twenty to thirty’?4 employees. It was 
closed down for one day when it aroused official disfavor, and 
when King, on January 3, 1863, wrote an editorial defending 
the women of New Orleans against a scurrilous attack in the 
Daily Delta, the National Advocate was closed by verbal order 
of Gen. N. P. Banks. 


- Barker had attempted to run a strong Democratic paper that 
at the same time supported the Union cause, and had repeatedly 
clashed with the Daily Delta which was now the property of the 
Federal government and was edited by two officers of Bank’s 
staff as the official organ of the forces of occupation of New 
- Orleans.22 Although Banks and Barker remained on apparently 
friendly terms, Barker was unable to secure permission for the 
reopening of his paper, and on January 19 was allowed to liqui- 


19 Butler’s Special Order No. 87, (War of Rebellion, Series I, Vol. XV, p. 421) read: | 
“It appearing that the New Orleans Orescent, J. O. Nixon, a rebel now in A against the 
government of the United States, the commanding general of this department orders that the 
publication of that newspaper be suppressed, and that no publication by pamphlet, hand bill, or 


otherwise, in any form whatever, shall be made from said office after the promulgation of 
this order.” 


20 Picayune, June 11, 1862, 1, noted that the National Advocate appeared ‘‘in the familiar 
type of the Crescent.” Jacob Baker’s colorful career, dating back to the days of the War of 
1812, was the subject of considerable discussion in the New Orleans press. In 1814 he had, 
as a banker in New York, distributed through his agent in Liverpool the sum of $24,000 
to alleviate suffering among American prisoners in Dartmoor (Daily Delta, Nov. 5, 1861, 1), 
and when the British stormed and captured Washington and burned the White House, it. was 
Barker to whom Mrs. Madison entrusted the Stuart portrait of Me rere ae 8 to prevent its 
destruction. Further details of his activities were recounted in National Advocate, Oct. 7, 
1862, 2. For many years he was one of the prominent financiers and traders of New Orleans, 
but his estate was swallowed up in the bankru court, according to the numerous accounts 
carried in the New Orleans newspapers prior to his death in 1872. 


ays * Suspension du Nacional Advocate (New Orleans, 1068), a pamphlet issued by Barker 
nding the public the non-appearance of the National Advocate, recounts the history of 
: the yore g of the paper and his dispute with Banks over the closing order and over the 
slanders of the Daily Delta. Barker at this time was 73 years old, — it is likely that most 
of the editorial work was done by. King, particularly since the columns of the paper pte vn 
career, 


80 many articles about Barker and his 
23 Herald, May 18, 1873, 6. 
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date the property. Later in the year the Times was launched * 
this plant and remained at the same address, No. 70 Camp wet, 
through the Reconstruction period. 


This was the background from which Colonel Nixon and the 
Crescent emerged anew to play such a prominent role in the 
first years of the Congressional Reconstruction program in Loui- 
siana. When the first issue of its revival came from the presses at 
94 Camp Street, the Picayune gave it a warm welcome: | 


This highly valued and able old neighbor and fellow- | 
laborer with us in the people’s vineyard, of which Col. J. O. 
Nixon is the editor and proprietor, reappears today for the 
first time since May 13th, 1862, when, by the fiat of Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, its life was suspended. Glad indeed are — 

we to see that its life did not become extinct thereby, and 
it now reappears as much like itself as we or any of its old 
friends could wish.”* | 


The Picayune asserted that its edition had with him nearly all of 
his former assistants, and that the paper opened with an autobio- 


graphical sketch of its own life, ar interesting to all 
old citizens. 


One of these staff re was Wm. M. Semple, who held | 
Nixons’ power of attorney during the war. His death in 1868 
was recorded with simple, touching words, which serve to illus- 
trate the personal tone of the paper: 


The deceased, Wm. M. Semple, was near to us, and 
cherished by us, both personally and professionally, having 
been our principal editorial associate in the Crescent for 
the past ten years. . . . His labors in various relations to the 
press, in Virginia and in this State, were as unpretending ~ 
as they were diligent and useful. The columns of the Crescent 
have, for years, attested the presence of his —— taste, 
discrimination and general ability.4 


E. O. Haile, author of the column “A. Head,’’ was another 
congenial member of the Crescent staff. He had been a friend | 
of Artemus Ward, and spoke of having given a dinner “four 
years ago” for Ward and two other friends, all of whom were 


dead in 1867.75 The Crescent mentioned a benefit given for him 
$3 Picayune, October 13, 1865, 4. A year later the paper had spent several thousand — 


dollars in remodeling the offices, job shop, press and engine rooms, installi a new printi : 
machine and the lithographic a nag and reported that its business was steadily hodieaniaer, 


See Crescent, Dec. 21, 1866, 2. 
#4 Orescent, April 11, 1868, 2. 
28 Ibid., Nov. 13, 1867, 2. 
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| | in June, 1868,?¢ shortly before his departure for New York, and 
~ at the time of his leaving made the sumer remarks about his — 


eolumn: 


TRIBUTE TO A HUMORIST.—No appreciative reader 

of the Crescent, we feel sure, will fail to relish the affec- 
-tionate piece of banter in another column, addressed to our 
eccentric, humorous, sometimes sarcastic and somewhat caco- 
graphic contributor, A. Head, on his departure last evening 
for New York. ... With all his oddities and comicalities of 
phrase and of thought, Mr. E. O. Haile has a head that is 
level, and a heart that is in the right place. Few writers in 
the same line and style of literature are comparable with him 
in point of downright and spontaneous drollery, and in point 
of delicacy as well as geniality of humor. Our readers will 
hear from him hereafter, and it is likely that the salient 
features of the New York convention will be taken off in 
sketches brimful of his characteristic humorisms.?* 


te Crescent contained A. Head’s dispatches in the form of a 
ship’s paper, published enroute to New York, and two-thirds of a 
column of correspondence from New York, in a semi-serious 
vein.?5 


Immediately on his return from the army, Nixon plunged 
into politics, and his name was to be seen on almost every com- 
mittee, press or Democratic, from the time of his return until 
the sale of the Crescent. He went to Washington with Mayor 
Monroe to get a pardon from the President, after being elected to © 
the Board of Aldermen and refused a seat by the military comman- 
dant. Upon their return, Mayor Monroe resumed his office, but 
Nixon did not again become Chairman of the Board of Aldermen. 


It was a forward-looking policy that the Crescent followed 
after the war, marked by keen political insight and prediction, 
_ and a definite understanding of public opinion in the North and 

the need for moderating it. The columns of the paper urged the 
people constantly to do everything possible to take part in the 
government; to do nothing that would be construed as further 
rebellion against the United States; and from its early policy of 
declaring that the South would give the Negro the ballot only 
at the point of the bayonet, the Crescent changed to urge that — 
the South should grant the Negro equal rights, and capture and 
use his vote. The policy of the Crescent on the race oypten. 


Tbid., June 2, 1868, 1. 
Ibid., June 21, 1868, 1. 
2° Tbid., July 5, 1868, 1. 
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which was after all the central element in Reconstruction, was 
never inflammatory and was always marked by a keen sense of 
justice, as the following citations show: 


The Public Excitement on the car question.—The public 
mind beyond doubt is dangerously excited on this question. 
In the performance of our duties, consulting what we believe 
to be the vital interests of New Orleans, and indeed the vital 
interests of the whole Southern people, we abstain from 
publishing reports or using sensational captions, because we 
believe such reports and such captions have the effect of still 
further inflaming animosities. ... 


The City Car Difficulties — ... While it must be con- 
ceded that some colored people have recently put themselves 
In the wrong in the matter, they have chosen to assert their 
assumed rights to ride in the cars for white, it is indisputable 
that the whites have been the aggressors upon the rights of 
the colored poulation in this connection. : 


They were the first to disregard the classification of the 

- cars, and they still continue to do it. It constantly occurs 
that white men, women and children fill the star cars, to 
the exclusion of colored persons, and it is a spectacle fre- 
quently seen, that white people occupy the seats, in these 


_ cars, while colored of both sexes are compelled to ride stand- 
- ing in the aisles. 


A white person has no more right to ride in nei cars 
than a colored person has to travel in the cars for whites.” 


Even in dealing with the despised “carpetbaggers”’, whom 
the Crescent could on occasion rebuke in stinging terms, there 


was often to be noted a sense of humor; and the editor wrote: 


“It is mentioned as a curious fact that since the term ‘carpet- — 
bagger’ became prevalent here, the sales of valises and carpetbags 
by dealers have greatly diminished, and the change has been 
sensibly felt in the establishments where those a recep- 
tacles are manufactured at the North.” % 


The Crescent’s interest in words was traditional and it took 
the Picayune to task in return for a criticism from that paper: 


The Picayune takes us seriously to task for a little joke 
about the ironclads suffering from yellow fever, and in an- 
other paragraph directed at us brings an unwarrantable 
charge against Webster’s dictionary. The Picayune is as- 
sured that the surprise of the Crescent was aroused, not by 
the use of the verb “to —— but by the singular and un- 


3° Ibid., May 7, 1867 2 
0 Jbid., July 4, 1868, 4 
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) authorized ap auniens given to the participle of the verb. 
- Will the Pleanees mention the name of the “jurist consul 
who have made their mark in belles lettres? Our contem- 
porary would oblige us by telling where a copy of Webster’s 
dictionary of the American language can be procured. In 
’ a word, there is no such participle in our language as “of- 
setted,” no such noun as “jurist consult” and no dictionary 
in existence of the American language that we. ever heard 
of, except the one published by a Cherokee a good many 


years ago, which simply interpreted the dialect of his tribe 
into good old Anglo-Saxon.*! 


The Crescent claimed, in 1868, that “in the selection, prepara- 
tion, and arrangement of news and other reading matter ... the 
Crescent is not surpassed by any other daily journal in the United 

States,” and that it maintained a “carefully selected corps of 
correspondents, home and foreign.” Its correspondence from 
Brazil, which was of particular interest because of southern 

- emigration there after the war, was signed by Col. Richard A. 

_ Stewart. As it had done before the war, it carried feature stories; 
such as a description of the process in use for printing small 
notes of the city, under the head “Small Change,’’*? a description 
of the Southern Hospital, with such details as the prices of food 
used for the patients; and in its humor, its attention to the details 
of life, and its human interest slant toward everything that was 
going on in the city, it enables the reader to reconstruct for him- 
self a picture of postwar life in New Orleans as no other paper 
of the period did at any time.* 


Its policy was applauded by the Planters’ Banner in 1868, 
when the Crescent was elected the official journal of New Orleans, — 
i) _ in words proudly quoted by the Crescent: 


It is with great pleasure we note the fact that the 
—. has been elected the official journal of New Or- 
eans. ... 


We are sorry that anyone should lose his memory, or 
_ his sense of justice, so far as to hint anything derogatory 
to the soundness of the éditor of the Crescent upon matters 
i _ touching the true interests of the South. If he has not been 
| 7 go fast and furious as some have been, the editor has been 


31 Ibid., Sept. 4, 1867, 4. 

83 Tbid., Sept. 26, 1867, 1. 

83 See ibid., April 12, 1867, 8, for a description of Nixon’s office, reprinted from the 
Opelousas Sentinel. The writer spoke of the ‘luxurious sleepy-hollow kind of a chair,’’ the 
“elegantly constructed varnished oak table,”’ the endless succession of visitors, and the “tables, 
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discreet, and has said all that he deemed proper to be said 
for the good of Louisiana and the South. Whenever and 
wherever the friends of the South and the Country are 
needed in the great political battle which has now fairly | 
for the first time commenced between the Democrats and 
the radicals, Col. Nixon will always be found at his post. 
He stood gallantly by the South on the battlefield and in the 
camp during the war, and he will now stand as gallantly in 
the ranks of the Democratic party in defense of the Con- 
_ stitution and the government of the fathers of the old revo- 
lution. Success to Col. Nixon and the New Orleans Crescent! 
The man who stood by the South in times that tried men’s 
souls, will never betray the South to fill his pockets.* 


This loyal rallying to the support of the Colonel was in 
answer to criticism leveled at the Crescent by the Times and the 
Picayune in regard to the printing contract, although the Crescent — 
received the amount provided in the ordinance, 40c a square, 
while the Republican got $1.00.*5 The estimated cost to the city 
was $25,000 to the Crescent and $62,500 to the Republican. The 
Crescent also had the contract for the State Printing, but the 
Radical Legislature for 1868 decided to void the contract,** and 
in 1873 Nixon was still suing the State for $55,000 under the 
terms of this contract for printing done. It was decided that 


since the state debt had already gone beyond the legal amount, 
the money could not be paid.*? 


This was a severe blow to the Crescent. The list of delinquent — 
taxes in the city announced by the city treasurer and published 
in the Crescent for July 13, 1868, showed Nixon and the Crescent | 
delinquent $300.** Major A. J. Wagner, a member of the editorial 
staff, left after two years on the paper,®® and Col. Joseph T. 
Hanlon, with that paper since 1866, became clerk of the Fourth 
District Court,*® and it is apparent from the difference in amount 
and organization of the news that there were further reductions | 
in the staff.*: It struggled on for nearly a year, but April 18, | 
1869, the Times announced the demise of the Crescent and the 
_ transfer of its business and goodwill. The Picayune said sadly, 
diene July 19, 1868, 8, quoted from Planters’ Bonner; July eae 
85 Times, Sept., 6, 1868, 4. 
Tbid., July 10, 1868, 1. 
st Picayune, May 21, 1878, 4. 

88 Crescent, July 18, 1868. 

8° Tbid., Feb. 4, 1868, 4. 

4° Picayune, July 16, 1868, 2. | 
‘2 In the last few months of the Orescent’s almost all local news was combined 


in one column, ‘ tg, Bacar ogy and apparently was work of a very small staff. J. O. 
Nixon, Jr., later an attorney in ew Orleans, was a reporter on the Orescent in 1868 and 1869. 
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“The Crescent under Col. Nixon’s control has struggled with 

much editorial vigor and business energy, to surmount the adverse 
circumstances which have beset him. We share the regret 
expressed that such exertions should have such an unprosperous 
close. But the same energy in a new and disembarrassed field 
gives his numerous friends the right to hope for him that the 
opportunity will enable him to repair the mischances of the past.’’*? 


there is no indication that such a connection lasted long.** He 
dropped out of politics, and his name suddenly disappeared from 
the news columns. He was not listed in directories after 1871. 
In early 1870 he moved to Mississippi City and for a short time 

- was proprietor of a hotel,“* a venture that proved unprofitable. 
He then moved to Pass Christian where he lived in the home of 
his son and became locally famous as an amateur gardener,— 
resuming an avocation in which he became interested in an effort 
to pass the dreary days of his confinement on J ohnson’s Island 
as a prisoner during the war. 


In 1880 he returned with his son’s family to New Orleans 
and kept books for the private school operated by his daughter- 
in-law, visiting the haunts of his earlier days,—the Boston Club 
and the Pickwick Club, which he had helped to establish,—and 
occasionally attending the Varieties Theatre which had been built 
by La Variete Association, of which he was one of the organizers. 


At the time of his death in 1891, the Times-Democrat stated: 


He was a fine type of Southern gentleman, brave as a 

lion, courteous to all ,—inferiors as well as equals,—above 

all suspicion, a strong defender of the people’s interests and 

not afraid to speak in their behalf, kind, tender-hearted and 

considerate of others. He passed unscathed through the 

stormy period of Louisiana journalism and the dark era that 
followed the war.* 


On the death of his widow in 1909, the same paper wrote 
\ ‘prot Nixon that he had been in newspaper work and had been 
“editor of the old Delta.” 


Picayune, April 20, 1869, 4. , 
43 Times, April 20, 1869, 4. Nixon, in a signed editorial, stated that C. A. Weed, 
lisher of .the Times, had “become identified with the prosperity of New Orleans and 
79 uisiana, and his views in relation to journalistic affairs are such as may be acquiesced in 
by every true patriot . « All my journalistic interests will be hereafter blended with the 
| , and in my new connection 1 , trust that t the same cordial and generous support of my 
ds will still be continued. 
44 Bulletin, July 10, 1874, 3. 


45 Times-Democrat,:Feb. 8, 1891, 4.. 


Nixon apparentlly planned to continue with the Times, but _ 
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CHAPTER III 


THE TIMES 


The New Orleans Times was founded September 20, 
1863, by Thomas P. May, a native of Louisiana who while 
serving as publisher of the paper also was one of the Federal 
officials in the occupied city.1 The shop and equipment used was 
that of Jacob Barker’s short-lived National Advocate, which had | 
been purchased by Barker when General Benj amin F. Butler 
closed and confiscated the Crescent. 


The Times was established as a strong Union paper. Its 
publishers, “Thomas P. May & Co.,” stated as their purpose: 
“That it is the first and highest duty of every American citizen 
to do all in his power to maintain the integrity of the American 


Union and supremacy of the Constitution of the United States 
over the whole national domain... .’”? 


After four issues, the Times BPS its size ‘from seven to 
six columns and from 20 to 18 inches in depth, retaining this size 
until its consolidation with the Democrat in 1881. . 


A contemporary journal greeted the starting of the Times 
with derision: 


. Its political ideas appear to be a milk and watery dilution 
of the exotic concern which has been playing official organ 
of the city and the federal authorities since the occupation, 
and we imagine it will attempt to make the nigger swallow- 
able by a more treacly besmearment of his hide. The differ- 
ence between the superseded and the new organ, so far as 


opinion is concerned, nothing else, is that which is seen in 


the conduct of the New York Times and the New York 
Tribune. Six of one and a half a dozen of the other. The 
New Orleans Times is a wooden horse sort of experiment; 


and its publication is gratifying, as it proves that the fools 
are not all dead yet, even if the old organ is.* 


So extreme was the paper in its pro-Union sentiments that its 
early issues contained little else. Its front page in the editions of 
September 22, 23, and 24, 1863, were devoted almost entirely to 
installments of an address by Charles Sumner, delivered at Cooper’ 


May 16, 1864, 8, lists him in the directory of military and Fderal officials as ‘Assistant 
Treausrer, U. 8. Treasury, ” with offices at 50 Camp Street. 

Times, Vol. I, No. 1, Sept. 20, 1863, 2, 

* Daily True Delta, Sept. 22, 1868, 
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Institute, September 10. It suggested hanging as a penaltly for 
Confederates who burned ships to prevent their capture, in an 
_ editorial* to which its contemporaries and adversaries referred 
long after the Times had become through changes in ownership 
and policy a sincere conservative paper. 


In spite of the fact that it had whatever patronage the Federal 
authorities could throw its way, it was inevitable that the Times 


under such an aggressive policy should lose money.® A change in > 


ownership was announced September 13, 1864, when May retired 
as editor and William H.-C. King took charge under the firm 
name, ““W. H. C. King and Co.” In retiring, May declared: 
| From a small beginning this paper has assumed the 
gigantic proportions of a leading journal within a single 
year, and as the objects which called it into existence are 
now nearly, if not entirely accomplished, my individual ser- 


vices may henceforth without detriment to its interests, be 
dispensed with.® 


King’s salutatory, in the same issue, was iendent He 
expressed diffidence and a distrust in his own ability, said that. 
his past experience had given him full acquaintance with the 

difficultlies of journalism but that he would call to his aid such 
; talents as could scarcely fail to be acceptable to the public. 


How well he fulfilled this promise to the public, the Times 
itself testified. Before his death in 1868, King had assembled a 
brilliant staff, had made the Times the largest paper in the city 
and had led the way in expansion of facilities for handling local 

and wire news that made it the nearest approach in New Orleans 
- to the present-day newspaper. This accomplishment entitles him to 
a place among the great journalists of the South. 


King was born in Pittsburg, Penn., October 23, 1824. He 


started his career as an actor,” but abandoned that profession 
at Vicksburg in 1846 or 1847, and went to New Orleans. He 
worked with the Commercial Bulletin, was employed at the case 
in various newspaper shops, and in 1854, about the time that 
J. O. Nixon took over the Crescent, King became foreman of the 
shop of that paper and remained until General Butler closed 


4 Times, Sept. 24, 1863, 2. 


5 Ibid., Aug. 29, 1868, in a review of King’s career, stated that in its first eighteen 
- months the paper lost $65, 000, necessitating a change in policy. 


6 Ibid., Sept. 13, 1864, 2. An — ~ the Times, May 17, 1876, 4, stated that King 
assumed control of the paper “in April, 


Times, Aug. 29, 1868, 4, and Pte yr sili 29, 1868, 2, for a review of his career. 
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the plant in 1862. In spite of. the fact that he was a Catholic 
he was active in the affairs of the Know-Nothing party in New 
Orleans,® in this earlier period. 


. With the closing of the Crescent King sisi management 
of the National Advocate, and when that paper was suspended 
he remained unemployed for several months. In April, 1864, he 
oined the staff of the Times. When he assumed control he 
expressed his intention “to make this journal a newspaper, in 
the fullest and best acceptation of that term,” and said that the 
Times in his hands would be “a faithful mirror of passing events, 
every issue being the history of the world for at least a day.’ 


Under his management the paper claimed to be “the faithful 
and consistent advocate of every measure which gave a reasonable 
promise of aiding in the settlement of our public affairs on a 
true and national basis, and of advancing the substantial interests 
of the Southern people.’’!° 


The rapid expansion of the paper indicated that the public 
not only accepted the sudden change in the paper’s policy but 
also welcomed its progressive methods of handling news. Evidence 
of its prosperity was seen during the State Fair in 1866 when 
the Times invited country editors and others interested in 
machinery to examine its immense six-cylinder press, which it 
claimed was the only one in the South, “a marvel of mechanical 


skill and ingenuity, capable of printing fifteen thousand sheets 
per hour!" 


The Times printed “an immense afternoon edition .. . 
day during the continuance of the Fair,” in which all advertise- 
ments appearing in the morning paper were reproduced without 
additional charge. Fifty newsboys were taken to the Fair Grounds 
every afternoon, by the Times Express, as soon as the paper was 


issued, so that visitors at the Fair _— obtain copies without 
unnecessary delay. 


King died of cancer in 1868, after illness had kept him from 
active direction of the Times during most of the previous year. 
Resolutions, signed by employees of the paper at the time of his 
death, revealed that the staff included sixty-seven persons. | 


® Picayune, Aug. 27, 1857, lists him as delegate to the nominating convention for candidates 
for parish officers at the November election on the American ticket. 


° Times, Sept. 13, 1864, 2. 
10 Tbid., July 18, 1866, 8. 
11 Ibid., Nov. 22, 1866, 3. 
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During King’s illness, and after his death, the management 
of the Times was in the hands of Mark F. Bigney, who had assisted 
in building up the excellent staff and who remained as the active 
editor through two changes in the ownership of the Times in 
the later years of Reconstruction.’? | 


He was in charge of the Times when it started one of the 
numerous petty newspaper quarrels, which marked the Recon-. 
struction period, by criticising the stolid, conservative style of the 
Picayune under A. M. Holbrook; and during the period of several 
months in 1869, the Times repeatedly referred to the Picayune 
as “the old lady of Camp Street.” The row ended with the Times 
losing the right to print the unclaimed letter list, for which it 
had been given the contract, and being forced to run the list 
without charge when the Picayune demanded and obtained the 
right to publish the list free as an item of news." 


Bigney remained with the Times as its editor until 1875 


when the paper changed hands. In 1878 he established the Daily 
City Item which he published until 1886.* 


Of the brilliant staff of Times writers assembled by King 
and Bigney, one of the most capable and perhaps the most widely 
known was Judge Alexander Walker, who had been prominent 
in law, politics and journalism in New Orleans since 1840.5 He 
had attended the University of Virginia where he studied ancient 
languages, mathematics, natural philosophy and law, and soon 
- after his graduation he came to Louisiana where his brother, 
William B. Walker, was a successful planter in East Baton Rouge. 
He spent some time there and in West Feliciana, opened a law 
office in New Orleans, offered his services to the Democratic 
leaders and made many — in the Harrison-Van Buren 
campaign.!¢ 


He was a member of most of the of the antebellum Democratic 
conventions, became one of the managers of the Jeffersonian, 


12 Bigney had been a local reporter on the Picayune in the ante-bellum da (See New 
Orleans City Directory, 1858. p. 22). Charles Donnaud, New Orleans, who worked with Bigney 
on the Jtem, years later, says a oy began his newspaper career in New Orleans in 1853. 
— dated Apr. 20, 1937). The Picayune printed a long address Bigney made before the 

uthern Literary Society in 1858, 


18 For details of this quarrel in 1869, see issues of Times, Apr. 8, 4; Apr. 10, 4; Apr. 11, 
2; Apr. 14, 2; Apr. 18, 4. 
14 Letter of Charles Donnaud, April 20, 1937. | 
438 Although he was connected with four different newspapers d g the period from 


1845 to 1875 in New Orleans, Judge Walker’s name never officially pets. he in connection 
with any of them. 


; imes-Democrat, Jan. 25, 1893, 5; Dictionary of American Biography, “Alexander 
Walker,” XIX, 337- 338. 
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chief Democratic organ of the state, and from 1846 to 1860 he 
was more or less closely connected with the New Orleans Daily 
Delta.1* After the capture of New Orleans Judge Walker was 
imprisoned at Ship Island, Mississippi, for several months. On 
his release he went to Richmond and wrote for the — and 
other papers, but soon returned to New Orleans. 


After the war: he made application for license to resume 
practice of law, but refused to take the test oath which was 
required of all attorneys as “public officers of the government.” 
He carried the case to court, and his argument before Judge 
E. H. Durell was answered by General N. P. Banks, then stationed. 
In New Orleans, who was a prominent attorney in Massachusetts.1§ 


He was popular as an orator, and frequently was called on 
to address mass meetings to voice protests against the Recon- 
struction government. He was secretary of the New Orleans 
Board of Aldermen in 1866, and was spokesman of the city official 
committee which waited on the Special Congressional Committee 
investigating the July 30 riots, to ask for a fair hearing of wit- 
nesses of both sides.’® In 1868 he was representative of the Times 
on a special committee of reception for visiting newspapermen at 
the State Fair, with Col. J. O. Nixon of the Crescent and Marion 
Baker of the Picayune. He was one of the organizers of the State 
Press Convention in 1870, again as representative of the Times. 


With Samuel F. Wilson on the Picayune and Col. J. O. Nixon 
on the Crescent, Judge Walker on the Times completed the trium- 
virate of old-time editorial writers who fought so bitterly against 
what they believed to be a violation of Constitutional rights in 
the provisions and in the military interpretations of the Recon- 
struction Acts. Perhaps no other group in the South opposed 
more consistently the postwar political revolution than did these 
men through the editorial columns of these strong conservative 
papers. 


Walker’s editorials were clear and forceful, and often filled 
with keen satire. Frequently they took a legal turn; and the 
series of libel suits which the Times had to fight from 1868 to 1872 


brought forth a number of editorial discussions of the laws of 
libel. 


For hie newspaper activities prior to the war, see discussion herein of Daily Delta 
Part II, Chapter V, below 


18 Picayune, July 15, 1865, 
Times, Dec. 23, 1866, 2. 


' 
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Judge Walker remained with the Times until the paper was 
temporarily shut down during litigation in 1872, and thereafter 
his active newspaper work was on the Herald and the Picayune.”° 


Four columnists added considerable sparkle to the columns of 
the Times in the early Reconstruction period, and undoubtedly 
contributed to its local popularity. They were Peleg B. Phelps 
who wrote “Talk on ‘Change’, Henry S. Armstrong of “Round 
About Town,” Charles Fairfax who wrote under the name of 


“Akx,” and Major McKnight who was known to the public as 
“Asa Hartz.” 


So thoroughly were Phelps and Armstrong identified with: 
their newspaper writings that each took his column along when 


he transferred from one paper to another. 


Phelps, a commercial writer, had edited “Talk on ‘Change”’ 


columns on the Crescent, the Picayune and the Daily Delta and 


his daily bit of philosophy and commercial news was a well- 
known feature of the Times. At the time of his death the paper | 
stated that his connection with the press in New Orleans and © 
Vicksburg dated back thirty years, and that, although he was a 
native of Connecticut, there was no man in the Southwest more 
familiar with its commercial history. The Times referred to him 
as “an encyclopedia of this species of knowledge,” and praised the 
accuracy of his estimates, calculations and predictions.”* 


Armstrong after building his column up to the point of wide- 


spread popularity, transferred it to the Picayune where it was 


long a feature.?? Fairfax, whose essays were marked with humor 
and powers of sarcasm, was a victim of yellow fever in 1867.”8 
McKnight, who was the author of one of the popular humor 
columns of the day, left the Times late in 1867 to found the 


Weekly Mercury.** 


The Times masthead continued to carry the notebiiie “W. H.C. 


King & Co.”, from the time of King’s death, August 28, 1868, 


until April 18, 1869. On that date the Times announced that it | 
had purchased the Crescent and that the two papers would there- 


after be merged into the Times, and its columns carried a long 


20 See a sai of Herald and Picayune can mention of Judge Walker’s news- 
paper work after 1 


31 Times, Oct. 4. 

22 See Picayune files. 

23 Orescent, Sept. 21, 1867, 4. 
2% Tbid., Dec. 14, 1867, 1. 


| 
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review of the history of the Crescent. Strangely, no mention was 
made of the fact that on that date the name of C. A. Weed was 
set up on the masthead of the Times as publisher. — 


Weed had come to New Orleans during Butler’s occupation, 
speculated in cotton and plantation management,”* and operated a 
grocery business.2* Some months before the merger of the Crescent 
and the Times his firm went through bankruptcy.27 His son, W. A. 
Weed, operated a stationer’s store next door to the Times office, 
which figured prominently in the printing of stationery, books, 
blanks and supplies for elections under the Warmoth regime, 
and both father and son were involved in the discussions of | 
these printing orders later on.2* C. A. Weed was mentioned for 
possible appointment as Mayor of New Orleans in 1872, and his 
name was linked prominently with that of Warmoth late in 1872 


after the Governor had left the Radical ranks and joined the 
Conservatives.” | 


In making the consolidation of the Times and the Crescent, 
Weed apparently had only an equity and many creditors. In 
December, 1872, in the heat of the campaign that saw the 
Kellogg government seated through the “midnight order” of 
Judge E. H. Durell, the Times was dragged into bankruptcy 
court and when the case was heard before Judge Durell he 
ordered the paper closed until the matter was settled.*° 


Through the earlier period under King and continuing 
under Weed, the Times business manager was Henry Green, 
who had been foreman on the old Daily Delta. In this old bank- 
- ruptcy emergency, and in the face of Judge Durell’s order, Green 


25 Picayune, Dec. 27, 1872, 4. Weed stands out as an enigma in the iournalistic pattern | 
of this period. W. O. Hart, in ‘“‘The New Orleans Times and the New Orleans Democrat,” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VIII (1925), 574-584, makes no mention of Weed’s connection 
with the Times prior to 1869, but an earlier connection was mentioned in the Zimes, Dec. 20, 
1866, 1: “Among the witnesses examined by the special committee on the New Orleans riots, 
previous to their departure for your city, was ©. A. Weed, formerly of the New Orleans — 
Times.”’ There is no indication that Weed was an active newspaperman. He was in the grocery . 
business in New Orleans prior to his bankruptcy in 1868, and since there had been no change 
in ownership of the Times between King’s accession and the appearance of this item, Weed’s 
connection probably dated back to the first year of the paper’s existence when May was 


conducting it as a rabid, pro-Union organ. 
26 Daily True Delta, May 31, 1863, 3, carried an advertisement of his store. 
27 Times, Mar. 14, 1873, stated that his assets covered indebtedness, which was paid in full. 
28 Picayune, Dec. 27, 1872, 4. ; 
28 Ibid., Dec. 18, 1872, 4. 


8° Ibid., Dec. 19, 1872, 2. Historians have made much of the fact that Judge Durell 
closed the Times as a political move (see Hart. loc. cit., VIII, 572), but Mrs. King retained 
an equity of $65,000 in the paper and it may have been merely a move for ssession. 
However, repeated references to its closing in the Bulletin assigned a political ificance 


to the move. 
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launched another version of the Times denying, through the 
columns of contemporary papers, that it had any connection 


with the paper closed by the court mandate. 


- The Times was closed from December 19 to January 1, and 


_ the Picayune in announcing the renewal reported that Weed and 


J. B. Hoyt had yielded their interests to Mrs. King, who would 
resume proprietorship.*! When the paper reappeared its publi- 
shers were designated as “Mrs. W. H. C. King, publisher, M. F. 


_Bigney, editor, Henry Green, business manager.” Rumor, how- 


ever, continued to link the Times with the Federal officials of 
New Orleans, and the paper felt called on to defend itself against 
these charges by denying that such officials owned an interest 
in the paper. “If,” said the Times, “it should be admitted for the 


sake of argument that these persons had a proprietary interest 
in the paper and conveyed such interest to an assignee in bank- 


ruptcy for the benefit of creditors, that still would not make 
the assignee a half owner of the paper.’’®? 


In reviewing the case, more than a year later, the Bulletin | 
quoted from the New York World: 


| The Times, though a flourishing paper, as lene as it was 
free to wage a vigorous warfare on the usurper, was put 
through the bankrupt court by a process unknown to any 
bankrupt court outside of New Orleans, and came out of 
the ordeal ‘merely to find itself controlled by Norton, the 
Assignee in Bankruptcy, who held more than a half interest 


in the paper for the alleged benefit of the creditors of the 
proprietors.® 


In spite of these charges, the Times remained a staunch 
conservative paper, and a bitter opponent of the Kellogg govern- 


ment. The names of Bigney and Green reappeared on the mast- 


head January 28, 1874, and editorial comment delcared that 
“save so far as two unsuccessful attempts to purchase the 
establishment are concerned,” there had been no changes in the 
ownership and editorial conduct. A short time later it was able to 
announce that suits of all claimants had been settled and title 
and ownership rested with the widow and heirs of King.** 


81 Ibid., Dec. 31, 1872, 4. Hoyt, wits was referred to as residing in New York, apparently 


backed Weed in the venture. | 


82 Times, Jan. 11, 1878, 4. 
83 Bulletin, July 11, 1874, 2. | 
84 Times, Mar. 31, 1874, 4. 
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Four months later the Times announced that ownership 
had changed, but the policy would remain the same.*® Before 
this announcement, the Bulletin, which was extremely critical 
of the Times had charged that the Times was owned and con- 


trolled by E. C. Palmer, Republican, and that a member of its” 


staff was holding office under Kellogg.** 


7 Early in 1875 the firm name over the Times editorial 
columns changed to “Stoutemyer and Judson, Props.’”’, with. 


I. N. Stoutemyer ‘as editor. Stoutemyer was a tn of 


Charles Clinton, who had been sworn in as State Auditor, on 


the Kellogg ticket, and prior to his becoming editor of the 
Times Stoutemyer was solicitor for the Auditor’s office.** 


With this purchase, the Times devoted more and more 
attention to national and international news, and the vigorous 
Democratic leadership that the paper expressed under Bigney 


now passed into the _ of the new Bulletin and later to the 
Democrat. 


Stoutemyer was a capable newspaperman, and oon his 
guidance the Times carried on the tradition of King and Bigney 
for excellence in news handling. A check of the New Orleans 
City Directory for 1874 shows that when Stoutemyer took the 
paper, it had seven departmental editors, including a sporting 
editor and the editor of the Weekly Times, a general manager, a 


business manager, and an advertising agent. The following year | 


Edward C. Wharton, who had been assistant editor, became news 


editor, and David sporting editor,?* became and 
editor. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BULLETIN. 
The old Commercial Bulletin, one of the ‘oldest papers in 


_ the state eT exclusively in English, was founded in 1831.1 


85 Ibid. 
86 Bulletin, Apr. 18, 1874, 2. 
37 New Orleans City Directory, 1874, p. 721. 


88 David Schwartz apparently was the first New Orleans newspaperman to carry the 
title of sporting editor. 


2 Times, January’11, 1870, 2, which remarked that the Bulletin had just entered its 39th 
year, and was the oldest paper in the State published exclusively in English. The Baton Rouge 
Gazette and Oomet replied that its was older, since its fourth volume commenced March 9, 
1822, and that it had been published continuously as the Baton Rouge Gazette up to 
ber, 1856, when it was consolidated with the Comet, by George A. Pike and W. Crenshaw 
After that time it was published regularly for about two months during the 
war, “and is at present ‘published exclusively English language.’ ’ 
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Col. I. G. Seymour, of the Georgia Messenger, joined the paper 


in 1849, and was introduced od the Daily Delta in the following 
words: 


ous able amine lies has hitherto battled in the 

cause of whiggery single handed, has formed a connection 

- which promises to add materially to the power and force of 
that journal. Colonel Isaac E. Seymour, a sure-enough and 
not a mere editorial Colonel, well-known editor of that gal- 
lant journal, the Georgia Messenger, and a gallant and effi- 
cient officer of the late war with Mexico, will in future be 


associated with Colonel Hodge: in the control and direction 
the Bulletin? 


~ Colonel Seymour was of a Connecticut family who came to 
Savannah, Georgia, where he was born in October, 1804. He 
graduated at Yale, practiced law at Macon, Georgia, and edited 
the Whig journal, the Messenger. He went to war against the 
Seminoles in 1836, and fought in the Mexican War before coming 
to the Bulletin. A contemporary wrote of his work with that 
paper: 

Under Mr. Hodge the Bulletin had been a zealous prop- 
agandist of those extreme measures which were forced upon 
the Whig party, by Northern and Eastern cupidity, and 

which compelled the abandonment of the National organi- 
zation of that party by so many Southerners. Colonel Sey- 


- mour brought the paper back to what it had been under the 


control of William Carey Jones, immediate predecessor of 
Mr. Hodge.® 


Colonel Seymour was killed during the war, and the paper 
was suspended by order of General Butler, because of the 
obituary the Bulletin published at the time of his death.* When 
Butler learned that W. J. Seymour, the Colonel’s son, who was 


2 Daily Delta, Jan. 20, 1849. A. Oakey Hall, in The Manhattamer in New Orleans (New 
York, 1851), 171, wrote: “The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin sustains to the mercantile 
| community of its locale thes same position occupied by the Courier and Advertiser at Boston; 
or the Courier and Enquirer and Journal of Commerce at New York; its editorials aim rather 
at the solidity of dignified comment than at the piquancy of gossip; its policy is eminently 

national and conservative; and its advertising columns are. grand bazaars of trade wherein 
merchants ‘set forth’ their wares by the million-dollar-worth."" He wrote of the Courier and 
the Bee at this time: ‘‘If all the anaes in these Gazettes possessed the brilliancy and spirit 


. of their opera critiques there would be no ‘Daily’ in New Orleans more in demand for 
‘Exchange.’ 


8 Jewell’s Orescent City. Ilustrated, 1873, ” Biography of Col. I. Seymour.” It is in- 
teresting to note the use of the word “propagandist” again, the ot aat time it has come to 
light ~ Reconstruction publications, more than half a century before the term was recognized 
by scholars in its present connotation. See above, Part I, Chapter II, footnote 11, for three 
previous cases of its mention in its present meaning. The above passage probably was 
written by Judge Walker. Jewell | that his contributors were Albert 
Fabre, Judge Walker, E. 0. Hancock of the Times, J. A. Quintero of the Picayune, and of 
_ this group, only Judge Walker was in New Orleans oF ‘was old enough to recall in 
the details about the old Commercial Bulletin in 1850 when he was on the Daily Delta. 

4 Herald, May 18, 1873, 2. This editorial contains many details which were mentioned 
in the article cited from Jewell’ s Crescent City Illustrated. j 
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conducting the paper, was on parole, his Special Order No. 231 
revoked the parole and ordered Seymour to be kept at Fort 
Jackson as a prisoner of war. In a letter to Jefferson Davis, 
Judge Alexander Walker wrote: 
W. E. Seymour [sic] late captain in one of the regiments © 
in the defense of the State and honorably paroled, is a close 
prisoner at Fort Saint Philip and his property all confiscated 
on account of an obituary notice which appeared in his own 
paper, the Bulletin, of his father, the late gallant Col. I. G. 
Seymour, of the Sixth Louisiana, who fell in the battle of 
Gains’ Mill. The writer of the article, Mr. Dinnies, was 
subjected to a like punishment and is now a prisoner at Ft. | 
Pickins.5 | 
After the war, Captain Wm. J. Seymour, with E. L. Jewell 
and Frank Bartlett,* again established the Commercial Bulletin, 
which lasted until 1871. Jewell, one of the most restless and 
_ dynamic characters who appears in a study of journalists during 
the Reconstruction period, had been educated at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and was listed in the Confederate records as having 
been First Corporal on the Color Guard of the Third Company 
Louisiana Volunteers. 7 


Immediately after the war Jewell came to New Orleans and 
edited the Daily Southern Star.’ In 1866 the Southern Star lost 
the city printing contract to the revived Crescent, which had 
been the official publication when Nixon left to join the army. 
The Picayune later charged that the Southern Star was the organ 
of Governor Wells, in which he claimed a large proprietary 
interest, and that the Governor quarreled with the Conservatives 
in the Legislature chiefly on account of their refusal to give 
that paper a share of the printing, in lieu of the Crescent.§ 


After March 14, 1866, the Southern Star was printed in 
French and in English “in order to supply the vacancy occasioned | 


5 War of Rebellion, Series III, Vol. IV, p. 884. __ 
® Col. Frank Bartlett left newspaper work in January to join the auction firm of Sykes 


_ and Bartlett. He was the son of O. E. Bartlett, whom the Picayune referred to as a ‘‘pioneer 


of the daily press of Georgia and Florida.” (Picayune, January 21, 1868, 8). 


TVol. I, No. 1 of Daily Southern Star in City Archiv New Orleans. In the initial 
issue (2) a letter to Jewell from Ma Hu. Kennedy mentions “your antecedants on the 
re gn AP aol On the second day its publication the Southern Star announced that it 
was e the official city journal. In this same issue Jewell in an editorial, “Our Con- 
temporaries,’’ noted meeting others of the New Orleans press. Evidently this was his first 
venture in New Orleans journalism. 


® Picayune, Nov. 16, 1874, 4. The True Delta perpetrated a pun typical of the news- 
paper wit of the period when it called the Southern Star ‘“‘the mouthpiece of such a part fish, 


rt flesh (and somewhat of a fowl) concern as is our present ci age feed 
elta, Feb. 25, 1866). rom) P | nt city government.’ ( 
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by the suspension of the Courier . ... for more than half a century 
a faithful representative of the Creole interest of this city and 
State.’”® 


The Southern Star sinniite contained eight pages, and sold 
for the standard price of $16.00 a year. In view of the agitation 
which Jewell later helped carry on in the Bulletin, it is + interesting 
to note that the Southern Star in 1866 said: 


| To avoid and repress unnecessary agitation and excite- 
ment, and to devote themselves to the arts of peace and the 


pursuits of industry, is so clearly the recurring duty and 


the interest of our whole people, as not to require any argu- 
ment to sustain the proposition.?® 


Jewell had with him on the Southern S tar a former classmate 


from Andover, Napier Bartlett, later proprietor of the Claiborne 
Advocate," earlier a contributor to the Crescent, who later 
worked also for the Bulletin and the Times. 


The end of the Southern Star was noted in the issue of April 
14, 1866, when Jewell wrote, “The reorganization of the Southern 
Star newspaper upon the basis and plan of the Commercial 
Bulletin, so long and favorably known as the organ of the com- 
mercial interest . . . renders a preparatory suspension of this 
paper necessary.” 


These, then, were the men who revived the Commercial 
_ Bulletin, whose reappearance was heralded by an announcement 
in the Picayune, signed by Seymour and Jewell, stating that the 
paper would resume publication in September, 1866.12 When the © 
paper finallly was launched,!* it resembled the old Commercial 
Bulletin in its massive size, its format and make-up, and in its 
content. 


Primarily a publication representing the business interests 
of New Orleans, it considered the political turmoil from an 
economic viewpoint, as an editorial in the heated pre-convention 
campaign of 1867 indicated: “Don’t wait. Our very deep interest 


Daily Southern Star, Mar. 9, 1866, 1. The Southern Star is not to be confused with 
the Morne Star, which was referred to in the Picayune, January 26, 1868, 4, as “the 


~~ paper.” The Southern Star was often referred to by its contemporaries as 


10 Daily Southern Star, Mar. 12, 1866, 1. — 


11 PBI Bartlett was the son of Myron Bartlett who established the Macon Tele 
oo to the article on - I. G. Seymour in Jewell’s Orescent City Illustrated 
ashington Artillery of Louisiana during the war, wrote stories of the ameans. as 
prt a memoir of the war ‘whieh is in the Louisiana Room. 
13 Picayune, May 17, 1866, 4. 
18 Publication was resumed Oct. 8, 1866. Vol. XXXV, No. 247, in City Archives, New 
Orleans, notes its revival. 
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in the commercial welfare of New Orleans induces us to repeat 
the exhortation that our citizens will qualify themselves to vote 
in the impending elections. .. .’’4 


But in the stirring times that followed the purely commercial 
perspective was lost. On the day following the passage of the 
first of the Congressional Reconstruction acts, the paper discussed 
its portent and concluded that it “makes outlaws of the South.” 


Repeatedly, when the labor situation collapsed, the paper 
sought to avert the growing antagonism between the races: “In- 
deed it would be a great social calamity if so large a proportion of | 
our population should be organized into one unbroken mass to 
oppress and despoil those whose real interests are the same as 
their own.’’5 


The new version of the Commercial Bulletin, however, found 
that commerce in New Orleans was not that of former days when 
its predecessor had grown prosperous in the boom immediately 
preceding the war. Business could not support a daily commercial © 
journal, and the paper fell upon hard times. Early in the year 
following its revival, Col. Frank Bartlett withdrew from the 
Commercial Bulletin, and Jewell'* continued. By July 1, 1871, 
the paper had dropped all pretense of being a business publi- 
cation, had passed into new hands, and carried at its masthead: 
“Published by the Commercial Bulletin Printing Co.” This listing 
was revised August 22, 1871, and until it ceased publication,’ its | 


44 Commercial Bulletin, Apr. 29, 1867, 2. 
15 Ibid., Apr. 28, 1867, 2. 

_ 2¢ During the time when he worked on the Commercial Bulletin, Jewell was prominent - 
in politics. He was a member of the Democratic minority in the Legislature of 1868, his seat 
was contested and he was ejected, according to the Picayune, Sept. 1, 1868, 1, “‘by a partisan 
vote in a most high-handed and illegal manner.”’ He had been fighting the printing bill, 
and much space was devoted to his speeches in the newspaper reports of legislative gs. 
See especially Times, July 10, 1868, 1; July 23, 1868, 2; Aug. 8, 1868, 2. + 

During that year Jewell was one of the Vice-Presidents of the Democratic State Central 
Committee, with Page Baker and J. 0. Nixon, who were among the important leaders of the 
Democrats. In 1872 he was engaged in editing Jewell’s Orescent Oity Illustrated, which con- 
tains much biographical material concerning prominent men of the period. Its announcement 
said its purpose was to promote a better understanding of the South: “If this volume, 
prepared with so much care and labor, will in any way . . . tend to remove the unreasonable 
and unjust prejudices that exist through ignorance of its true character, the highest object in 
view will have been fully attained and the richest reward claimed by the author.” In this 
year, also, Jewell’s long letter to the New York Herald, reviewing the Returning Board action 
and Judge Durell’s order which put Kellogg in the Governor’s chair, was published in that 
paper and reproduced in the Picayune, as a part of the general campaign of the New Orleans 
press to crystallize public — both at home and abroad in behalf of Louisiana's fight 
for freedom. See Pi me, Dec. 18, 1872, 2. In 1873 Jewell was announced as a candidate 


for the State Senate, in an election ordered by Governor McEnery to be held in March to fill 
vacancies, but which was never held. See Times Supplement, Feb. 25, 1873, 1. 


47 The last issue available, in City Archives, New Orleans, is dated December 18, 1871. 
The reader of newspapers in this period is confused by references to this paper. The con- 
temporaries of the Commercial Bulletin, and those of its predecessor in ante-bellum days, 
repeatedly referred to it as “the Bulletin,” although it was not the same paper which was 
launched in 1874 by Jewell, Seymour, Page Baker and D. O. Byerly. When the Commercial 
Bulletin was revived in 1866, there was already a daily paper which was published by William 
Tabor at 54 Baronne Street known as ‘“‘the Commercial.”’ See Graham’s Crescent City Directory | 
for 1867, p. 599; also see Appendix A, below. 
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company officials were listed: ‘“Emanuel Blessey, president; E. M. 
Richeson, sec. treas.; D. C. —" managing editor; P. J. _— 
business manager.” 


In the spring of 1874 Seymour and Jewell, cunietinen with 
Page Baker and D. C. Byerly, four young energetic newspaper 
men, all of them veterans, obsessed with the idea of fighting the 
usurping government, but handicapped for lack of funds, pooled 
their energies to start the New Orleans Bulletin. The Picayune 
at the beginning of this year had passed back to the conservative 
direction of A. M. Holbrook, and the Times was soon to become 
the property of Charles Clinton, who had been elected State 
Auditor on the Radical ticket with Kellogg. 


It was thus obvious that the New Orleans Bulletin was imme- 
diately to take the lead in voicing the sentiments of the extreme 
Democratic Conservative forces opposing the Radical regime in 
Louisiana. It had no Associated Press franchise, and its advertis- 
- Ing rates were lower than those of the older papers.'® It claimed to 
be an independent paper, “a journal of the people, independent 
alike of party, clique or combination,” that would “lend no aid 
to carpetbaggers, scalawags or usurpers, whose united energies 
have been emplolyed to plunder the city and State, and overturn 
_all government on the part of the people.’?® Within a month of 
its establishment the Bulletin had received the approval of the 
Committee of Seventy on its policy.?° 


| The only name appearing on the masthead was that of D. C. — 
Byerly, who was born in Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and came to 
New Orleans in 1845, after having lived a short time in Texas 
- and Mississippi.21 He was a practical printer, and worked first in 
the office of the ald Commercial Bulletin, owned and edited by 
Col. I. G. Seymour. 


Five years prior to the war Byerly became foreman of the 
paper, and held that position until the outbreak of the war, when 
he enlisted in the 30th Regiment of Louisiana Volunteers, under 

18 oe, April 1, 1874, 2. The Bulletin charged $1.00 a square while the vo with 


an Associated Press franchise x al i $1.50. The presswork of the Bulletin was e by the 
Steam Printing Job Office of W. ‘Weed at 74 Camp Street. W. A. Weed was the son 


of C. A. Weed, former publisher of - Times. 
19 Bulletin, March 25, 1874. Vol. I, No. 1, in Louisiana State University Library. 


20 A letter signed by R. H. Marr, es sey and F. C, Zacharie, of the Committee of 
Seventy, appeared in the paper for April 2, iy | 
21 Bulletin, Dec. 27, 1874, 1. 
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command of Col. Thomas Shields. He was wounded in the left 
arm and was unable to continue work as a printer, and after the 
war was twice elected Clerk of the Third District Court.” 


Ex-Governor Warmoth published a card in the Picayune, 
December 25, 1874, in answer to attacks in the Bulletin, which | 
led to arrangements for a duel with E. L. Jewell; but before 
the duel was fought, Byerly attacked Warmoth with a cane and 
was killed in the fight.2* Immediately after his death the Bulletin 
- was sold by order of the court for $10,000, to its principal creditor, — 
George H. Vinton.2* Page Baker’s name appeared on the masthead 
and his salutatory stated that he had been one of the founders of 
the paper and a partner of Byerly. 


Page Baker was born in Florida, and enlisted in the Confed- 
erate cause April 25, 1861, at the age of 22, listing his occupation 
as a clerk, and his residence as New Orleans.”> He was a private 
in the 4th Company Battalion, Washington Artillery, Louisiana; 
was transferred to the Navy in November 1863, and June 2, 1864, 
was reported as acting Master’s Mate of the Mobile Squadron, 
C.S.N. He surrendered May 4, 1865, and was paroled May 10. 


He became a reporter on the Picayune, where his older — 
brother, Marion Baker, was city editor; was one of the committee © 
of citizens who went to Washington to protest to General Grant 
against the military policy he was pursuing in the state, was one 
of those who founded the Herald in 1872, returned to the Picayune 
when the two were merged, and through his work on the Bulletin 
as well as in active participation of the work of the White League, 


did so much for that organization that the Picayune said in his 
obituary : 


. Mr. Baker in conjunction with Dan Byerly established 
the Bulletin, which espoused the cause of armed resistance 
to the Radical government and hastened the organization of 
the White League, which overthrew the mepublican regime 
in a pitched battle on September 14, 1874.2° _ 


22 True Delta, March 11, 1866, carried a card ae poet, oe 184 nters of New Orleans, 
urging Byerly’s election and reviewing his war yune April 14, 1866, 
which reported his nomination on A 13, by the Democratic Pariet ye Mee ty and on 
May 7, 1866, reported his election. ew Orieans Directories list him as cler of the Third 
District Court, 1867-1873. In 1874 he was listed without occupation. 


#3 Bulletin, December 27, 1874, 1. 


24 Tbid., December 22, 1875. The New Orleans Directory shows that Vinton sold printer’s 
materials, from 137 Poydras. 


25 Andrew B. Booth, Records of Louisiana Oonfederate Soldiers and Louisiana Oon- 
/ 


36 Picayune, May. 28, 1910, 1. This comment is particularly inte when it is 
remembered that at the time the Bulletin existed, the Picayune would not that such 
an organization as the White te League existed. | 


> 
. 

> 
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The obituary said that the Bulletin was badly crippled by the 
death of Byerly, and Baker’s health broke down so that he retired 
from journalism and did not re-enter it until. 1880, when he 
became managing editor of the New Orleans Democrat. After 
_ the merger of the Times and the Democrat, Baker continued as 
managing editor. 


The staff of the Bulletin in 1875 included, in addition to 
Baker and Jewell, George Duncan, marine reporter, formerly with 
the Crescent, and later river editor of the Democrat;?" C. E. 
Whitney,” formerly of the Picayune, later of the Democrat, 
_ whose duel with George Drury has been noted; Albert Fabre, who 
was one of the seconds at this duel, and whose career is traced 
in connection with the Picayune, and J. F. Barringer, amusement 
editor, formerly of the Picayune. The Bulletin announced its sus- — 
pension November 12, 1876.”° 


The opinion in which the Bulletin was held nae its contem- 
poraries was expressed by the Democrat in connection with press 
support of the fusion ticket a few months before the Bulletin 
ceased to exist. “Our witty and brilliant neighbor, the Bulletin, 
is of course not satisfied. The Bulletin is an independent, too, but 
_ the pure cussedness of that paper will prevent it from ever being 
satisfied with anything.’’®° 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DELTA AND THE TRUE DELTA 


No other title in New Orleans journalism, perhaps, has led 
to so much confusion as the name “Delta.” At least five publica- 
tions have carried this word, in some combination, on their name 
plates,—the Daily Delta from 1845 to 1862 and the Weekly Delta 
issued from the same office during this period; the Daily True 
Delta from 1849 to 1866, the Sunday Delta for a short period in 
1875, and the Now Orleans Delta in the last decade of the past 
century. 


87 Democrat, June 30, 1867, 4. 

28 Hart, loc. cit., VIII, 578, says Whitney | was “probably the best all-round newspaper 
man that ever served "the people of , «4 Orleans.” He was city editor of the Bulletin, and was 
listed as a reporter on the Democrat in the Oity Directory of 1879. 

2° Jewell, after leaving the Bulletin, was editor of the Sunday Delta in 1876, was on the 
_ [tem with Sitecr in 1878, the following year was on the Evening Post, in 1880 was pro- 
prietor of the Sunday Delta, in 1881 was associate editor of the States, of which he became 
editor in 1883. See New Orleans City Directories. From July 6, 1876, the masthead of the 
Bulletin carried the name of Richard Weightman, editor. 


sas Democrat, August 8, 1876, 4. 
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Readers who have glanced through newspaper files have 
been confused, particularly, by the names Daily Delta and the 
Daily True Delta,} which, as contemporaries, were among the 
strongest Democratic newspapers in the South in the 1850’s and 
during the early part of the War for Southern Independence; 


and students of the history of this period sometimes have failed 
to distinguish between the two.? 


The Daily Delta, which came into being as an overflow from 
the Picayune staff,? was established October 12, 1845, and in its 
first issue carried as its publishers “Davis, Corcoran & Co., M. G. 
- Davis, D. Corcoran, A. H. Hayes and J. E. McClure.’ 


From its beginning, the Daily Delta proved a popular addition 
to the press of New Orleans, and it enjoyed nena ree 
patronage even in its first issue.5 


Like the Picayune in its earliest years, the Daily Delta was 
a saucy publication. It poked fun at the world in general. A 
contemporary said of it: 


Not a town Route existed but the “Delta” treated it. It — 
talked with readers as readers talked among: themselves, 
boldly and unreservedly. It set expediency at defiance; it 


listened to no counselings. Like a spoiled cnetadh it had its own 
way with everything. 


In its initial issue, the Daily Delta editors shabad that the 
paper would be neutral, “neither Whig nor Democratic,” but 


1 This confusion and the fact that its influence extended into the postwar period latins a 
brief discussion of the Daily Delta in connection with the Daily True Delta which 


in this study as one of the newspapers of the early Reconstruction days. 

2 John R. Ficklin, in Reconstruction in Louisiana (p. 57, note), said: ‘‘In 1864 the Delta 
was edited by Michael Hahn... .” Hahn at that time owned the Daily True Delta. 

* Connection between the staffs of the Daily Delta and the Picayune is mentioned by a | 
contemporary, A. Oakey Hall, op. cit., 169-171. The Times, April 20, 1869, 2, said: “The 
Crescent came inte existence through the secession of three of the four founders of the old 
Delta, who with the fourth, the late Dennis Corcoran, had been en with the ee 
in its infancy, and had largely contributed to the success of that journal. ... M, G. Davis . 
had had the management of the press-room of the Picayune.” 

_ £Vol. I, No. 1, in Louisiana State University Library. 


_ &SThe Picayune, Oct. 14, 1845, 2, said: ‘““We have before us the first two numbers of 
the Daily Delta, published by Davis, Corcoran & Co. It is much such a sheet as we expected, 
a very pleasant and lively and yet sensible newspaper. Its external appearance is very hand- 
some, and we infer from running our eye over its columns that it starts with a very liberal | 

support. In its several proprietors it unites the best elements of success.” — 

. SHall, op. cit., 170. The Daily Delta backed John Slidell and the Louisiana conserva- 
tives, who, strangely enough, supported the radical elements in the national Democratic party 
under the leadership of Buchanan. See J. K. Greer, 
Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, XII (1929), 396. Greer says: “The Delta declared it was 
‘independent’ but it was a Douglas and Soulé organ in part of the 1850's. Corcoran, one of 


its editors, became embroiled in a physical and legal combat with the Know Nothings early 
in 1856.” 


“Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861,” in 
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within a short time it had definitely aligned itself with the Demo- 
cratic cause and took a leading part in the Louisiana campaign 
in the next Democratic election.’ 


Staff changes came early and rapidly on the Daily Delta, and 
_ there is an indication that there was a deliberate attempt on the 
part of the paper, due to its jaunty character, to take on an air 
of anonymity. One of its readers wrote: “It has its editors, but 
not half a dozen subscribers could say who they were. It rallies 
around it a corps of writers, who, by the prodigal display they 
make of it, have not learned Saxon for nothing.’’® 


The original staff broke up when Hayes and McClure with- 
drew from the firm to found the Crescent, March 5, 1848.° The 
_ sheer exuberance of the Daily Delta’s campaign in the presidential 
- campaign undoubtedly led to the disagreement of the staff mem- 
bers as to its policy.1° During the following year L. J. Sigur was 
- admitted to partnership in the firm, and he and Corocoran, plunged 
the Daily Delta into the most violently partisan support of the 
- filibuster activities of the adventurer, Lopez, and of the faction 
that backed the pro-filibuster sentiment in the trial of the Spanish 
Consul which grew out of an arrest over one of the Cuban sorties." 
Sigur grew so enthusiastic over the filibuster expeditions that he 
sacrificed his property, including his interest in the Daily Delta, 
and a personal fortune of $80,000 in supporting them.?” 


An observer of the press of nor Oriente in the early 1850’s 
wrote: 


The “Delta” since its establishment has boiled over 
twice; and the “Crescent” and the “True Delta” have 
emerged from the overflow. The former has already grown 
like an Anak; and the ,parent source may well be nerved to 
greater exertions. em. 


 % Weekly Delta for palijlent articles, Jan. 17, 1848, 1, 2: Jan. 24, 1848, 2; Feb. 21, 
1848, 2; May 7, 1848, 1, 
® Hall, op. cit., 170. One of the brilliant writers to whom he referred undoubtedly was 
Hayes, later referred to by a contemporary as “one of the most te practical n me Be 
3 New ever had. See Jewell’s Crescent Illustrated, 1873, “Biography 


© See eit Part IT, Cinalian II, for details on founding of Crescent. 
10 Orescent, Mar. 5, 1848, 2. Hayes and McClure announced their independence from 
party alignment. 
11 Daily True Delta, Nov. 18, 1849, 2, included Sigur as one of the signers of the contract 
dissolving the Daily Delta company. 


22 Daily Delta, Sept. 21, 1858, 2. Sigur, who died at the age of 42 in 1858, had lived 
in Iberville parish. He was educated at Jesuit colleges and abroad, served in the State Senate 
in 1849, and following that was appointed District Attorney. After the ill-fated filibuster 

itions, he went to Nicaragua in an effort to retrieve his fortunes, but failed in this and 
returned broken in health. He was a pointed Register of the Louisiana State Land Office 
and held that position until he resigned in 1856. 


183 Hall, op. cit., 172. 
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It was the fanatical support of the filibuster expeditions, 
led by Corcoran and Sigur, that led to the second “boiling over” 
of the Daily Delta staff. On October 18, 1849, the masthead of 
the Daily Delta was changed from “Davis, Corcoran & Co.” to 
“D. Corcoran & Co.,” and an agreement of dissolution of partner- 
ship appeared with the announcement that Davis had sold his 
interest in the paper to wet and Corcoran, “his former 


partners.”’!4 


Three of the original partners had dropped out of the Daily 
Delta’s management, but this did not affect the colorful career 
of the paper. Along about this time the name of Alexander 
Walker became linked with that of the Daily Delta, and his 
relationship with the paper became a legend in the circles of New 
Orleans journalism long after its publication ceased. 


Brief notes on his career mention that Judge Alexander 
Walker was connected with the Daily Delta from the time of — 
the Mexican War until the occupation of New Orleans by Federal 
troops in May, 1862.15 However, in a journalistic career in New 
Orleans that covered almost a half a century, and which marked 
him definitely as the most outstanding editor whose services 
extended through the entire period of Reconstruction, directing 
the editorial policies of at least three different newspapers, his 
name does not appear at the masthead of a single paper, either 
as owner, partner, editor or contributor.1¢ 


First published mention of Judge Walker’s name. appeared : 
in the Crescent in 1849, when that paper published a card over 
his signature with the editorial comment : vit is the first public 
Daily True Delta, Nov. 18, 1849. | 

“(From the Delta of October 27,’ 1849)" 


“The partnership heretofore existing under the style and under the —. of DAVIS, | 


CORCORAN & CO., Fin publication of the New Orleans D and We elta ceased this 
day by the sale, of the interest of M. G. Davis in the esta ent to L. _. and Denis 
Corcoran, his former partners. 

“The purchasers, L. J. ‘the t of all 
the liabilities due by the late of Davis, Corcoran & Co., and are en to all credits — 
coming to the same. , : 

G. Davis. 
“D. Oorcoran. 
“L. J. Sigur. 


“New Orleans, Oct. 25, 1849.” . 
18 Dictionary of American Bio “Alexander Walker”, XIX, 887-888, says: ‘During 
the Mexican War he was connected wi | the New Orleans Daily Delta. In 1882 the Delt 


offiee published his city Digest. . . . From 1855 to 1857 he edited the Oincinnat ot maple 
os returned in 1858 to New Orleans and the Daily Delta . - He wrote a graphic account 
of the battle of Shiloh, which appeared in the Delta. 


16 See review of the Times, Part II, Chapter III, tor @ discussion of Judge Walker's 
various newspaper activities in New Orleans. 


. 
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announcement that he is not the editor ond proprietor of the 
Delta. We may be pardoned for our ignorance of a fact, of which 
the whole city was unappraised until this morning.”!? Whatever 
might have been his purpose in advertising in the daily journals 


his denial of any connection with the Daily Delta,?* his interests — 


and activities paralled those of the paper at this period. He “was 
a backer of the disastrous expedition of Gen. Narciso Lopez to 


Cuba” and figured stand i in the discussions and trials — 


that followed.?® 


Judge. Walker’s name still was connected, at least unofi- 
cially with the Daily Delta, even after the occupation of New 
Orleans, for a letter from General M. Lovell protesting at 
criticism of him with regard to the defenses of the city, and 
written to “One of the Editors of the Delta,” was adressed “To 
- Judge Walker.”2° Upon surrender of the city, and Judge Walker’s 
imprisonment, his connection with the Daily Delta ceased.” 


; Meanwhile, others had become associated with the paper, 
to leave their names in the record of its brief career. One of 
these was H. C. Castellanos, brilliant attorney, who in later years 
was referred to as “editor of the New Orleans Delta.’’22 In 1860 
the Daily Delta ran at its masthead the noncommittal statement 
that it was published by “The New Orleans Delta Publishing 
—Co., but the New Orleans City Directory for that year lists the 


paper in its alphabetical list as or by: “D.-6..d enkins and 


Co. 9923 


: ‘Another who contributed to the success of the Daily Delta 
_. during its brillant period at the beginning of the war was B. R. 


Riordan, a young man who had made an enviable record on a 


Washington daily before he came to mm ew pn ee In the spring 


17 Crescent, July 28, 1849, 2. 


18 Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 387, ibid . he was Siaitinn of the City 
Court in N. Oulaaks from 1846 to 1850.” This may have been ee * for his public state- 
ment. 

19 Daily Delta, Mar. 14, 1851, 2, mentions him as one of the prominent men of New 
Orleans at the Quitman dinner; idid., July 29, 1851, mentions _ as one of committee on 
the Cuban address, om by President. Fillmore; ibid., Sept. 2, 1851, 2, reports that he 


drank a toast with the Washi ngton Artillery Company to the murdered filibusters, the Cuban > 
cause, and vengeance to Spain; ibid., Aug. 22, 1851, ee him as speaker at a mass meeting, © 


pleading for Ouban interference; ibid., June il, 1850, reports that at the Lopez trial Judge 


Walker declined in many instances to answer Bader tre Bon 8 questions on the ground that it 


might incriminate him. 


20 This letter was reproduced on page one of the New Orleans Bee, May 1, 1861. 

- 21 Judge Walker was arrested by Federal officers after the seizure of New Orleans and 
imprisoned "Se Ship Island, Miss. See his letter to Jefferson Davis, dispatched Sept. 13, 1862, 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, Series II, Vol. IV, p. ‘884. No order directing his 
arrest appears in this document. 

22 See his biographical sketch in Jewell’s Crescent City Illustrated. 


ns 1878, Jenkins was editor of the Commercial Bulletin in 1871, and editor of the Picayune 


| 
| 
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of 1860 he was sent to Charleston to cover the Democratic | 
Convention for the Daily Delta, “and there attracted the attention 
of Mr. Rhett, who three months afterward sent for him and he 
became junior or “working” editor of the Charleston Mercury.”*4 


The Daily Delta recorded the surrender of New Orleans, and 
the occupation of the city by Federal troops under Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler on May 1, 1862. It printed the General’s order which 
included stringent regulations placed on the press. Its editorial 
two days later, commenting on the conditions imposed on New 


Orleans newspapers under the new regime ney came 
from the pen of Judge Walker: 


EDITORIAL DILEMMAS 


The dilemma in which we are placed by the tt | 
of the miltary commander of the United States forces, now 
in this city, in the conduct of our journal, constitutes a grim 
sort of a joke. We are denied the privilege of criticising his 
acts and those of the United States officers, of publishing 
anything calculated to reflect upon the United States Govern- 
ment or any of its agents. This regulation shuts us out from 
one third of this continent. In relation to the Confederate 
States, we are exposed to the pains and penalties of high 
treason for any reference to any of the transactions going 
on in that section. Thus that great country, once known as 

'the United States, is entirely excluded from our immediate 

view or consideration. The United States squadron effectually 
blockades us from all intercourse with the outside world. 

. Our Post-Office is closed, our exchange list is non-est. The 
great war now raging on this continent—the only topic of 
interest to our people,—is a forbidden topic. ... 


Then the streets are full of war rumors, of great vic- 
tories won, of a decisive and terrible battle on the Peninsula 
and elsewhere, and we are not allowed the small privilege 
of even referring to the same. Our courts, too, are not in 
session. There are no police items. The city is unusually 
orderly, and if it were not, we do not know whether we would 
have the right to say to the contrary. Under these circum- 
stances we would be greatly obliged to know from Gen. But- 
ler, whom we have met often in Democratic conventions, in 
the olden time, and know to be a smart, ready and rather 

sociable personage, or from some of the ingenious young 
officers around him, how we can possibly make up a news- 


paper that will enable us to preserve the identity of this | 


journal,*5 


24 Daily Delta, Oct. 12, 1861, 2. 


25 Ibid., Oct 12, 1861, 1. The reference to frequent meetings with General Butler in 
Democratic conventions indicates this was Judge Walker’s editorial. 


> 
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‘Under these circumstances it was inevitable that the news- 
papers should, sooner or later, overstep the narrow bounds of. 
Federal regulation, and within two weeks after his arrival 
General Butler started a concerted drive against the press. 


The Daily True Delta, the Picayune, the Bee were closed for 
short intervals, the Crescent and the Commercial Bulletin were 
shut down and their plants sold, and the Daily Delta was seized 
and operated under the supervision of the military authorities 
as the official organ of the occupying forces. 


The Daily Delta and the Bee were closed through Special 

Order No. 39, which was published in the Daily True Delta, May 
_ 18, 1862, and on the front page of the Picayune, May 17, and 18. 
The order followed the publication in the two papers of an article 
on the burning of cotton by the Confederates, which angered 
Butler.”¢ | 3 


When the Daily Delta refused to denounce the burning of 
cotton, Butler took possession, placed a Colonel Brown and a 
Captain Clark in charge of it, and suddenly changed the whole 
character and tone of the editorials, but kept the rest of the 
paper the same, and prohibited the publication of any announce- 
ment of the change.2*7 


The Daily Delta resumed publication May 24, 1862, with this 
slogan at the top of its front-page editorial column: “The Union, 
It must and shall be preserved. Andrew Jackson,” followed by 
the announcement: “The Delta of tomorrow morning will con- 
tain all the proclamations and orders issued by Gen. Butler since 
the occupation of the city by the United States troops.” 


Thereafter the Picayune, the Bee, and the Daily True Delta 
quoted announcements and orders frequently “from the Delta.” 


This arrangement continued for nine months when the Daily 
Delta announced: “‘Notice is hereby given that the publication of 
the Delta will cease on Saturday, the 14th inst. On Sunday 
morning, the 15th of February will be published the first num- 


26 See New Orleans Herald, May 18, 1873, 6. More than a decade later Judge Walker, in 
reviewing the incident, wrote: “‘Kellogg’s organ seeks to make a point upon two of our con- 
temporaries by referring to the course pursued by General Butler in seizing the Picayune and 
the Bee,” and making them retract views, during mili occupation. “Butler could find no 
pretext better, for supression, than the publication in the Bee and the Delta of an article 
copied in the Bee and the Daily Delta on the burning of cotton, which he regarded as one 
of the most infamous crimes of. the rebels. The proprietors and editors of the two journals 
being ee ge before Butler . . . were told that if they would sign declarations to the effect 
that they disapproved of such barbarous acts the papers could resume.” 


27 Herald, May 18, 18738, 6. Se 


< 
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ber of a new paper called The Era.”* In its initial issue the Era 
announced: “It was deemed advisable to drop the name of the 
Delta from business considerations which need not be discussed | 
here.’’2® 


General Butler’s refusal to permit announcement of the 
change in the Daily Delta’s management after its seizure was 
merely another of the many incidents that tended to keep the 
paper almost completely anonymous; and no names appeared on 
the paper’s masthead when it became the Era. | 


However, when during the following August, General 
_} Banks went on an excursion to Vicksburg, he took as his guests, 
| among others, “Alfred C. Hill, editor of the New Orleans Era, 


‘Jacob 1 Michael Hahn, J. R. Hamilton of the ew York 
‘Times. . 


i The Era continued until seat in 1865, when it went out of ex- 
- istence in a dispute that was recorded in its editorial columns. Its 
issue of New Year’s day, 1865, carried the announcement to its 
readers: “The publication of the Era will cease with the present 

number. The presses and machinery with which it has been 
printed, being the property of the government, and having been 

recently turned over to the Agent of the Treasury Department 
to be disposed of,” it became necessary for the publishers to 

_ determine whether to purchase new presses or close the business. _ 
With the decision to close, “Mr. A. C. Hills, one of the founders 
and the principal editor of the Era, has purchased an interest in 
the True Delta Establishment,” and made arrangements with 

- the Daily True Delta to carry on the advertisements of the Era. 
The announcement was signed, “Tracy & Fairfax.’’! 


In his valedictory in the same column, Hills pointed out that 
when the Era was established in February, 1863, it was the 
_ only Union paper in Louisiana. 


But his plans for the merger failed to lilies. The Era 
reappeared on January 3, stating that the previous announce- 
ment was “erroneous” and an “absurdity.” It quoted from an 
order from “Hon. Benj. F. Flanders, Supervising Special Agent 
of the Treasury Department,” authorising Thomas Barnes to | 


38 Daily Delta, Feb. 18, 1868, 2. 


29 Fra, Feb. 15, 1868, 2. Vol. I, No. 1, in City Archives, New Orleans. 
8° Thid., Aug. 4, 1868, 2. 


81 Tbid., Jan. 1, 1865. 
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“take charge of the printing establishment at 94 Camp Street, 
heretofore in charge of Thomas G. Tracy . . . to keep if possible, all 
hands employed to support their families, at no expense to the 
sovernment. "82 | 


: This arran agement continued for two weeks ‘in the Era 

announced “on and after Thursday, next, the 19th inst., the name 
of the Era will be changed to that of the New Orleans Daily Inde- 
pendent, and will edited and under entirely new 
auspices.” 


Identity of one of the cpaaiiaaaiee' came to light when Z. 
Getchell, as general manager signed the announcement in the 
first issue of the Daily Independent: “The newspaper establish- 
-ment formerly known as the Delta and later as the Era, having 
been rented by an association of citizens, this morning makes 


its appearance under the name of the New Orleans a Inde- 
pendent,”%4 


- The end of this last hybrid is as obscure as earlier develop- 
ments on the old Daily Delta. It is known to have existed through 
- May, 1865. But on October 12, without mention of earlier edi- 
torial ups and downs, the plant was reopened as the home of the 
revived Crescent, and No. 94 Camp Street for the next four 
_ years was to become famous as the seat of one of the most vigorous 
Conservative journals in the South. 


When the Reconstruction period opened, the Daily True Delta 
was one of the staunch Conservative papers which sought to 
_ stem the political tide that was to engulf Louisiana for a dozen 
years. It was edited by William R. Adams who had been associ- 
ated with Col. J. O. Nixon on the old Crescent, and Frank M. 


Bartlett, who in his youth had been a member of the Picayune 
staff. Robert Oliver was business manager. 


But the Daily True Delta, like the Daily Delta, had gone 
through a series of changes during the days of the war. 


When M. G. Davis, one of the founders of the Daily Delta, | 
‘disagreed with his — Denis Concern and L. G. Sigur, 
82 Ibid., Jan. 8, 1865, 2. 


88 Ibid., Jan. 18, 1865, 2. 
** Daily Independent, Jan. 19, 1865, 2. Vol. I, No. 1, + im Oley Archives, New Orleans. 
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over the Daily Delta’s policy with regard to the filibuster hysteria 
that split New Orleans into opposing factions in 1849, he withdrew 
from the firm to start another publication. 


As his business manager he selected John Maginnis, who 
for a decade had been connected with the Picayune, and the two 
on Sunday, November 18, 1849, launched the Daily True Delta.® 


The paper announced itself as independent, and “In contests 
of party we do not participate, nor take other interest in them than 
that involved in the peace, happiness and dignity of the Republic.” 
This “enabling clause’ permitted the Datly True Delta, within a 
short time, to become a staunch Democratic paper, and to be 
known, during the next decade, as the organ of the Pierre Soulé 
Democrats of Louisiana.** 


Arguments over the activities of filibusters, as aggressive | 
Southerners sought to encourage revolutions that would lead to 
the annexation of Cuba, continued in the New Orleans press for 
three years. The Picayune, particularly in the summer of 1851 
following the capture and execution of fifty-one Americans under 
Col. W. S. Crittenden, repeatedly railed at the Daily True Delta 
for its stand and for its remarks about Picayune news dispatches. 


The extent to which the Daily True Delta was permitted to 
determine its own independence is not clear. In 1853 after the 
death of Davis, the paper was sold to settle the partnership, and 
“a friend bought it, returning it immediately to Maginnis, who 
until his death was its sole and only owner.’’? : 


Early the next year J. H. Maddox of the Crescent accused 
John Maginnis of being a hireling of Hu. Kennedy, to “write 
whatever he is told to write.’’§ | 


Through the antebellum days the Daily True Delta remained . 
staunchly Democratic, and opposed secession until Louisiana had 
withdrawn from the Union. Its policy during the early war days 
was patriotic, but it was never as extreme in its views as the 
Daily Delta. With the other New Orleans newspapers, it resented 
the rigid censorship regulations laid down by General Butler, 
and was the first to suffer from the military closing orders. 


*5 Vol. I, No. 1, in Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 
36 Greer, loc. cit., XII, 896. 
8T Daily True Delta, Mar. 5, 1868, 4. 

88 Orescent, Mar. 25, 1856, 2. 
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“Its difficulty with the occupation forces was reported in the 
Daily Delta on the third day after New Orleans was captured: | 


This morning a detachment of United States soldiers 

proceeded to the office of the True Delta newspaper, took 

possession and posted sentinels at the doors. The reason for 

- this proceeding is understood to be that Major General But- 

ler, commanding the United States forces last night sent to 

the editors of that paper a proclamation, with a request that 

it should be published. This the proprietors refused to do. 

It is now reported that the officer in command has selected 

printers from his own force, who will themselves print and 

| publish the proclamation with onc material of the officers 
in question. 


The Daily True Delta resumed publication May 18 with no 
mention of its difficulties, and Maginnis continued as its editor 
until his death, March 3, 1863. At that time it was revealed 
that Maginnis had written little that had appeared in the paper, 
confining his efforts to editorial administration and supervision 
of the business office. He occasionally contributed editorial para- 
graphs, and kept close touch with news and editorial comment 
in its columns, but it was to him that the paper owed its financial 
success. At the time of his death it was considered one of the 
best newspaper properties in New Orleans. 


Maginnis was born in 1814 in Dromore, County of London- 
derry, Ireland, and at the age of nineteen he landed in New Orleans 
with letters of introduction to important persons and firms in 
the city. The signatures on his letters, however, bore little weight, 
and he was destitute. For two years he managed to exist through 
manual labor in and around the city. In the meantime he had made 
many friends, and when a group of citizens backing the candidacy 
of Hugh L. White of Tennessee for the Presidency launched a 
newspaper* in support of his campaign, Maginnis was selected to 
handle the financial end of the venture. Except for a short interval, 

he remained in newspaper work thereafter. 


The Crescent’s charges that Maginnis was the hireling of Hu. 
Kennedy, to write “what he is told to write,” were not exactly 


8° Daily Delta, May 8, 1862, 2. 


‘© The Daily True Delta, Mar. 5, 1863, stated that this paper the Louisana A 
tiser. Professor Walter Prichard’s outline of Louisiana History Cun published) which sion oe 
the most comprehensive list of ante-bellum ag ge of the State, lists (p. 143) the New 
Orleans Observer, established in 1885. It is likely tha t Maginnis started work on this paper 
rather than on the Advertiser. . 
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true. For it was Kennedy himself who actually penned the material a 
to which the Crescent objected. With the death of Maginnis, the 
paper continued to carry his name until November 18, 1863. 


. On, that date the notation, “Hu. Kennedy, editor and pro- 
_ prietor,” appeared on the masthead, and in noting the paper’s 
_ fourteenth birthday, Kennedy stated that he had written virtually 
all that the paper had contained since it was founded. — 


During these years Kennedy was an apothecary, listed as 
such in the city directories, and his advertisements appeared in 
the columns of the Daily True Delta through the 1850’s, when he 
announced the sale of the paper to Michael Hahn. Kennedy’s 
earlier political alliances,*! and the strong Union sentiment the 
Daily True Delta had voiced in the early days of secession bore 
fruit later when Hu. Kennedy became mayor of New Orleans, 
under appointment of military authorities.* 


In his farewell to the readers of the Daily True Delta pen 
said: “The immemorial custom of the profession, rather than my 
own desire, renders it incumbent upon me to discard my past 
impersonality and in my own proper person take leave of my 
readers.” He explained that “for over fourteen years I have 
held, almost without mberragtion, daily converse with this 
population ... .”* 


Purchase of the Daily True Delta by Michael Hahn hated 
the beginning of his connection with New Orleans journalism 
which lasted through the Reconstruction period. Hahn, shortly 
after his purchase of the paper, became Governor of Louisiana, 
and the Daily True Delta became the official organ of the state 


under the editorship of William R. Fish, who was official State — 
Printer in 1864. 


Years later the Picayune complained, when Louisiana was 
in the midst of another Constitutional Convention and when 
extension of the printing contracts brought howls from the Con- — 
servative papers: “We observed the other day that ‘this Con- 


41 Ficklen, op. cit. eS Sena “Many of the Douglas men were affiliated with Butler, and 
ay numbers of the Irish laboring ae A and other foreigners declared for the Union as soon — 

utler’s coming made it safe. It was but natural, moreover, that many who had no love for 
the Union were won over to that side by the emoluments, perquisites and favors showered 
on Union men and by the restrictions placed upon sympathizers with ‘secessior.” 


‘3 Daily True Delta, Jan. 1, 1864, 2. 
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vention’ had improved on the prodigal wastefulness of that of 1864, 
of infamous memory, by commissioning eight instead of one 
True Deltas to fatten off their bounties in other people’s money.’ 


During 1865 and for a short time in 1866,*° the Daily True 


Delta’s policy swung back to conservative under Adams, Bartlett 
and Oliver. 


- On April 10, 1867, the old Daily True Delta plant at 57 
Charles Street issued the first number of the paper that was to 
_be for ten years the leading Radical journal of the South. This 


-. Was the New Orleans Republican,** issued nominally by “S. L. 


Brown & Co.,” but which served, in divers ways, the ends of 
leaders of the “carpetbag” government. 


_ In its first issue the Republican carried a letter from General 
_B. F. Butler and N. P. Banks which read, in part: “We do hereby 
certify that all the co-partners are true and loyal men, and that 
a majority in number and interest were known to us in New 
Orleans, while we were there, as true to the Union Cause.’’*? The 


following item appeared on the first page of the Crescent of April 
12, 1867: 


Washington, | April 11. — The following papers were 
named by the clerk of the House as official organs: Republi- 
can and Tribune, New Orleans, and Homer Iliad, Louisiana; — 
Meridian Chronicle and Vicksburg Republican, Mississippi; 

Little Rock Republican, Arkansas; two in Florida, two in 
South Carolina, and one in Texas, yet to be named. | 


_ From this time until the Nicholls government was installed 
_in 1877,48 the Republican remained the staunch advocate of the 


Republican regime in New Orleans and Louisiana, as extreme in 
its partisanship as Conservative papers were in their opposition. 


When it plunged into the bitter fight engendered by the Con- 
‘stitutional Convention of 1867 vi 868, it was Bits denounced 
by the Times: 


It is known that Cunsivees: in order to support the pw 
carpetbag organs which had sprung up in the South, passed 
an act directing the Clerk of the House of Representatives 


44 Picayune, Jan. 3, 1868, 4. _ 


45 No information has come to —— as to the aul date of the closing of the Daily True 
ty Archives, New Orleans, nor in the Library of Congress, 
r 


#* Republican, April 10, 1867, 2. 


Ibid. 
48 The evening edition of the Picayune, Mar. 27, 1877, 1, “the suspension of the 
‘Official Organ" whose devotion to the rights of ian has suffered an abatemen t since it has 


ceased to pay.” 
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to select papers in the. the unrepresented states in which the 
laws of the United States, and advertisements of marshall’s 
sales, etc., should be inserted. The Radical Clerk, of course, 
knew what was expected of him, and overlooking all respec- 
-~ table and influential papers, selected the carpetbag organs 
wherever they were established. The Republican of this city 
was one of the recipients of this Congressional favor; indeed 
it was brought into existence for the express purpose of 
enjoying the forced patronage of an unwilling people,—of 
fastening itself as a parasite on the body politic. In this, 
the type and press and who were chiefly interested in them, 
were consistent with their previous history. The types and 
press were part and parcel of the True Delta when the in- 
famous. Convention of 1864 succeeded in * pane the 
State of about half a million dollars, and parties who 
chiefly profited by the ignominous acquisitions of that never- 
- to-be-forgotten era are the very men who, stimulated by 
avaricious desires, gave to the Republican a local habitation | 
and a name. Without circulation, position or influence, _ 
demanded and obtained through arbitrary partisanship 
patronage to which it was by no means entitled. The City 


Council was filled with its friends by Sheridan ... when _ 


defeated by the Tribune (for the Convention printing) it 
whined and begged . .. till it obtained an order . . . authoriz- 
ing the publication of the proceedings in its ‘columns, 49 


Earlier the Times had complained of “The violent and incen- 
sails appeals which have been addressed to the colored members 
of the Convention, now sitting in this city, by a newspaper edited 
by white persons, and sustained by the patronage of the Federal 
Congress... 75° 


Barly. in 1868 the names through which the Republican ‘ 
was represented to the public were changed, through a “sale” 
which was reported in the Picayune: 


Messrs. S. L. Brown and Co. have disposed of this jour- 

nal (“the Republican”) to Mr. M. A. Southworth, by whom 

it will henceforward be conducted as proprietor and editor. 

Mr. Southworth, while disclaiming any responsibility for its 

. . past course, says the Republican will support the principles 

and policy of the Radical party of Louisiana and the great 
Republican party of the country." 


The Republican continued, ostensibly eden the editorishp of 
Southworth. However, when a new legislative act placed the 
city and state school systems under the control of Governor War- 


4° Times, Feb. 22, 1868, 4. 
5° Tbid., 10, 1867, 4... 
51 Picayune, Jan. 17, 1868, 4. 
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moth, Michael Hahn was: appointed president of the school board, 
_ and in the first. meeting the board appointed the Republican 
and the New Orleans Journal of Education as official journals.5?| 


Directories of that year shed further light on the Republican 
ownership: “New Orleans Republican (daily and weekly) pub- 
lished by the New Orleans Republican Printing Co., Michael Hahn 
president.’”’? This same notation was carried in 187 1, but in 1872 
‘the listing read “W. R. Fish, editor,” while in 1873° ‘the notation 
- was changed to “William R. Fish, editor and president, a Sk 


i Tracy, editor and manager.” 


.In the fall of. 187 2; when Warmoth. split. with the Radical 
Resiiiieens and went over to the camp of the Conservatives, 
the Picayune noted his “withdrawal from the board that directs 
the Republican, retaining his one-fourth interest in the paper.’ 


| A page-by-page check of the 1874 directory reveals that the 
_ staff included Fish as editor and registrar of the State Conveyance 
office; William M. Burwell, assistant editor and secretary of 
the chamber of commerce; Nathan W. Travers as assistant editor, 
and Thomas G. Tracy as manager and assistant editor. 


Late in the Reconstruction. period there- came. into. being 
another “Delta” to add to the confusion this name has caused to 
the students of New Orleans. newspaper history. In his reminis- 
censes of the period, Hart said: “In 1875 was established the 
Weekly Delta a strong Democratic paper, owned | cand edited by 
E. L. Jewell, a talented and forcible writer. . . .”°* 


The Bulletin mentioned William as man- 


ager of the Sunday Delta, "which began under new auspices 
September 26.57 


When the New Orleans Demoorat.v was ‘caeeciiied three months 
later, Woelper was its business manager, and Jewell, for a time, 
was a member of its staff, and the Democrat during its first few 
months was published f rom the ane of the Sunday Delta at 99 
Camp Street. 


63 Tbid., April 23, 1870, 5. The New Orleans Journal of Education was founded, 8 
ently for this purpose, by Superintendent Conway. Members of the board were H - Dibble, 
Eugene Staes, A. A. Fayerweather, Fabius Dunn and C. ©. Packard. ? 
3 83 Edwards’ Annual Directory for Inhabitants in ihe City of New Orleans, 1870, p. 770. 

See below, Appendix A, for publications lists. 

54 Picayune, Sept. 22, 1872, - 7 

5° Democrat, Sept. 18, 1876, 2, noted that Burwell had acce the Radical nomination 
for Congress, ‘ ‘after having woreda for the Republican for several years.’ 

cit., VIII, 577. It was referred to as the Delta in the contemporary 
press, and uld not be confused with the antebellum Weekly D 

5T Bulletin, Sept. 28, 1875, 4. | 
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The Sunday Delta was listed in the newspaper tabulations 
- in the City Directory of 1878, only. In that year it was published 
by E. C. Wharton & Co., and Jewell, meanwhile, had — M. F. 
Bigney in establishing the Daily City Item. 


Wharton’s return to New Orheans was noted by the Picayune | 
shortly after the war: 


Mr. E. C. Wharton, late of Galveston — Heuston, 
Texas, and long connected with the press of those cities and 
of New Orleans, is the special agent, for this city, and Mo- 
bile, of the Houston Telegraph newspaper, published by Mr. 
E. H. Cushing, at Houston, the railroad center of Texas... ." 


Wharton was local editor of the Times when Stoutemyer 


became editor in 1875, — during the Sms year was made 
Times city editor. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DEMOCRAT 


Continued financial difficulties led to changes in ownership 
that robbed the Bulletin of its vigorous partisan leadership in 
the cause of Democracy late in 1874. Early in 1875 the Times 
had passed into the ownership of Charles Clinton, the Iowan 
who had been counted in by the Returning Board as State Auditor 
on the Kellogg ticket in 1872 and who had ambitions to head the 
Radical ticket as candidate for Governor in 1876. A. M. Holbrook. 
had reassumed his cautious and moderate control of the Picayune, 
and through a disagreement over the former aggressive tone of 
its editorials! the paper had lost the services of Judge Alexander 
Walker, whose forceful writing had been such an important | 
feature of the old Daily Delta, the Times and the Herald, and who 


had become editor of the Picayune on its consolidation with the _ 
Herald. 


E. L. Jewell, after losing his interest in the Bulletin, had 
launched the Sunday Delta, but its weekly issues could not cope 
with the inertia that threatened to engulf the Democratic-Con- 
servative forces on the eve of a Presidential campaign peas 


58 Picayune, July 22, 1865, 4. 


1 See Democrat, May 4, 1876, 1, and 1 1, for Walker’ 
in litigation over Picaywne ownership. 
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. In this situation, Democratic leaders formed a company 
and launched the New Orleans Democrat, December 19, 1875.2 


The Democrat was strictly a party paper, occupying the place 
in New Orleans journalism that had been held in its first year 
by the Bulletin.® 


| The first issue of the Democrat carried the name “William 
Woelper and Co.’* To start the paper the incorporators secured 
| for their first editor Robert Tyler, son of the former President. 


Tyler, who was born in Charles City County, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 9, 1816, had graduated from William and Mary College 
in 1835, practiced law in Williamsburg, and married Flizabeth 
_ Cooper, the daughter of the famous Irish tragedian. Robert Tyler 
acted as his father’s secretary and his wife was mistress of the 
White House during the Tyler administration. He moved to 
Philadelphia and took part in politics, his house was attacked by 
a mob because of his Southern sympathies, and he fled to Rich- 
mond and was appointed Register of the Confederate Treasury. 


He published valuable reports on Confederate shipping and 
finance.5 


After the Tyler was editor 
of the Morning News, and was chairman of the Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee of the state, “in which positions he labored dili- 
gently to free Alabama from Radical misrule.’* His letter to the 
public in the Democrat for December 19, 1875, said, in part: 


Having been chosen by the Democratic Publishing Com- 

pany of the City of New Orleans editor in chief of this paper, 

it becomes my duty to try to make it worthy of the Demo- 
_ eratic and Conservative people of the State. | 


While I have not enjoyed the honor of heretofore resid- 
‘ing in your midst, I have long been accustomed to regard 
the people of Louisiana with unfeigned respect, and as a 


$Vol. I, No. 1, in Times-Picayune Library, New Orleans. 


® Times, Feb. 10, 1876, 4, and Feb. 5, 1876, 4. The Times called the Democrat the ““Whang- 
doodle’ and “this impertinant little journalistic tramp.” 
4 Hart, loc. cit., VIII, 578, says: “Among the incorporators of the Democrat were those 
_— known citizens and sterling Democrats, John McEnery, B. F. Jonas, H. D. en, Dr. 
Warren Brickell, Dr. ma Choppin, Richard Milliken, Edward Booth, C. Austin. 
Col. Eugene Waggaman, and E. John Ellis.”” Kendall, loc. cit., "VIII, 557, says: ‘““The Democrat 
was founded in 1875, and the men bey were behind the en rise included John McEnery, 
the de jure governor of the state; F. Jonas, so nited States Senator; Judge 
De. Austin and ethers of ual prominence.” 
5 Philip Gerald Rights Champion (Hinman Stein, 
Printer, Duluth, Minn., 1934), tionary of American Biography nor 
Auchampaugh mention Tyler's Now Orleans Democrat. Auchampaugh 
included in his work a letter written by ler from Montgomery, March 16, 1866, which 
. indicated the financial stress under which Tyler’s paper, the 7 ae Advertiser, main- 
tained its existence immediately following the war. Appendix ©, below 
® Democrat, Dec. 26, 1875, 1. : 
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southern man, in common with all true Conservative men — 
throughout the country, I have witnessed your noble and 
heroic struggles in the past against accumulated oppressions 
and misfortunes with a feeling of bitter sorrow, mingled 
with intense admiration. . . . Those who have originated the 
plan of this newspaper ... are impressed with the belief 
that at this juncture in our public affairs, a fearless and 
incorruptible organ of the people has become a necessity. .. . 


It will be remembered that the Republican party has 
had absolute control of Louisiana for nearly ten years, and 
the present condition of the levees, the drainage, the state _ 
prison, the markets and the slaughterhouses can be distinctly 
traced to the corrupt and inefficient government. ... The 

_ State and Federal patronage is now absorbed by our political 
opponents and oppressors. The Democrat can only rely upon 
the assitance of those who feel that we must overthrow 


Radicalism. ... 
(signed) Robert Tyler 
Editor in chief? | 


_ Major H. J. Hearsey of the Shreveport Times, mentioned as 
having been, “for many years past, one of the ablest champions 
of the Conservative cause in the Northern part of the State,’ 
joined the Democrat staff as associate editor, Februry 15, 1876. 
Tyler left the paper March 2, 1876, because of “impaired condi- | 
tions of my health and other circumstances over which I have no 
_control,’® and Hearsey became editor. In May, 1876, it changed 
from a morning to an evening paper, and June 9, 1876, it 
announced its suspension, saying that it had met with little or 
no support from the business community, although the country 
parishes had “evinced a liberal disposition to sustain the Demo- 
crat, and its country patronage has been all that was expected... .” 
The editorial said that the paper had been sustained by two or 
three men; that its editors had “done all in their power with the | 
very limited means at their disposal to make the enterprise a 
success,” and that “if the party in the city had given it any aid 
whatever, the paper would have been a success.” The following — 
dav the Democrat said: 3 

We thank our friends of the Picayune and the Bee for 


flattering obituary notices of the Democrat. We reluctantly 
return to its sheathe our broken sword. The fight was a 


t Ibid., Dec. 19, 1875, 2. 
8 Ibid., Feb. 15, 1876, 2. 


® Ibid., Mar. 2, 1876, 2. Tyler died Dec. 8, 1877, and s buried in Meliquasey ° 
Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 94. 
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good one, and we would have loved to have gone through 

_ with it to the end. As it is we leave the victory to be achieved 

by our surviving contemporaries, and we will watch their 

_ bright blades with exultant heart wherever they will be seen 
uplifted to strike at the foes of Louisiana.’ 


The comment of the Bee doubtless did its part in gaining 
support for the re-establishment of the Democrat. It said: 


: The Democrat was the only paper published in the Eng- 
- lish language which was Democratic and independent of 
rings and coteries. Well edited and energetic, we had hoped 
that the New Orleans public would not merely have sustained 
our estimable confrere, but would have extended so liberal 
- @ patronage as to enable it to increase its size and extend its 
_ sphere of action. It seems that this has not been the case. 
~The Democrat has lived thus far thanks to great pecuniary 
sacrifice made by two citizens devoted to the public welfare. 
. It seems to us that the Democracy in the capital of Loui- 
siana cannot do without an organ published in English, and 
we hope that some combination may be effected which will 
ensure the revival and continuation of the Democrat. 


The Democrat reappeared June 18, 1876, with the masthead 
which had Wm. Woelper and Co.” changed to read: “H. J. 
_Hearsey, Editor.”?* In announcing its publication after suspen- 
sion, the editor said that he now felt justified in assuring the 
public that the paper was on a substantial basis; that. there 
seemed to have been “no general knowledge of the difficulties 
under which the Democrat was laboring at the time of suspen- 
sion; but the prompt and liberal aid: given it as soon as the 
suspension was announced ... manifest a deeper and more 
general interest in the establishment of a Democratic journal 
in New Orleans than we supposed existed.”’!% The editorial 
stated that there would be no change in the policy of the paper; 
it would “seek the nomination of a truly representative Demo- 
cratic ticket,” and now that it had received a considerable sum 
subscribed by men of small means as well as rich men, it was 
more than ever an organ of the people; and “its aim will be to 


10 Democrat, June 9, 1876, 2. 
11 Jbid., June 10, 1876, 2, quoted from New Orleans Bee. 


12 Although Woelper’s name was dro from the masthead, he remained as business 
manager. July 7, 1876, 2, there was a n ce in the Democrat which said: “Our friends and 
the public wi please take notice that Mr. William Woelper, being obliged to leave the city for 
a few days . Mr. Geo. W. Dupre has kindly volunteered to act in his place durin his 
absence, and will take the business management of the Democrat until his return.” Hart, 
loc cit., VIII, 578, says, “The real originator of the Democrat was George W. Dupre, a 
that time » member of the Legislature, and later Clerk of the Supreme Court and ager 
and Editor of the States.” , 


13‘Democrat, June 18, 1876, 4. 
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secure, as far as it can, the election of the candidates that the 
party may nominate, and the successful inauguration of the 
policy advocated by that party in the administration of public 
affairs.’’4* 


That the Democrat played a large part in the final victory 
over the Radical forces was recognized and rewarded by the 
Democratic party in the spring of 1877, when the paper received 
the contract for the city printing; a fact much resented by the 

Picayune, which said: 


The Printing Board has forgotten apparently that in 
the magnificient struggle which ended in the total defeat of 
Radicalism and corruption, the majority were enrolled under 
the banner of the Democratic and Conservative party, and 
that the straight-out old line Democrats never ventured to 
make the fight with their own unaided strength; for now 
the victory has been won it feels so far under obligations 
to the organ of the extreme wing of the triumphant com- 
bination that it does not consider itself at liberty even to 
open the proposals presented by Democrats of other jour- 


APPENDIX A. 
Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 18661 
Bee, Felix Limet & Numa 5 east 83 Chartres, (French and 
English), daily. 
Crescent, J. O. Nixon, 94 Camp, daily, $16.00 per year. 


German Gazette, Pheiffer & Co., (German), dialy, $16.00 per 
year. 


L’Epoque, Placide Cononge, 122 Chartres, weekly. 


Ibid. 


“The Campaign Weekly Democrat, a large eight-page paper, will be furnished from the Ist 
= oo July fe: Bae: 18th of November for the small sum of One Dollar. Every man in the State . 


ibe. Every Democratic and Conservative club should subscribe for from tw twenty- 
five to one. hundred pon for distribution.” See issues of Democrat following July 1, 1876. 
16 ne, Mar. 28, 1877, 1. Major Burke assumed control of the Democrat December 4 


1879, and 1880 Major Hearsey established the States. Associated with him were Joage 
Alexander Walker. Col. Wm. Seymour, and Edwin L. Jewell. George Dupre became part 
2wner in 1885. See Rightor, Standard History of New Orleans, 279. The Times and the 
Democrat were consolidated December 4, 1881, at the office of the Democrat, No. 62 Camp. 
See Hart, lee. cit., VIII, 579. Hart says: ‘‘“Major Burke did more than any one man in 
the State to secure "the election of Governor Nicholls in 1876, and his recognition as Governor 
tracked and delayed a train bearing y ee ew Orleans, and us made possible 
14th of September,” 1874. Jbid., VIII, 5 


New Orleans Directory 1866 (New Orleans: Charles Gardner, publisher, 
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| State: Edward Zylewicz, (German), 90 Exch., 


daily, $16.00 per year. 


New Orleans Advertiser, Gardner & Co, 5 Commercial Place, 
Tri-weekly. 


Picayune, Kendall, Holbrook & Co, 66 Camp, daily, $16.00 per 


year. 


Price Curvent; Neue; Bright Co., 129 & 181 Gravier, Tri- 
weekly, $12.00 per year. | 


Propagateur Catholique, A. N. J. Perche, 122 Chartres, (French), 
Weekly. 


Times, W. H. C. King & Co., 70 Camp, daily, $16.00 per year. 


_ Southern Star, E. L. Jewell, Carondelet, c. Perdido, daily, $16.00 


per year. 


True Delta, Adams. Oliver & Co., 16 & 18 St. Charles, daily, 


pre 00 per year. 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 1867* 


Church Visitor, (weekly newspaper), Rev. G. W. Stickley, editor, © 
office 19 Commercial Place. 


Crescent Monthly, (@iterary magazine), Wm. Evelyn, editor & 
proprietor, office 82 Baronne. | 


El Indicator, (weekly Spanish newspaper) , E. R. pub., 
office 69 St. Louis. 


German Gazette, (daily & weekly newspaper), office 108 Camp. 


L’Epoque, (weekly French newspapers) , Placide Canonge, publi- 
sher, office 122 Chartres. 


La Renaissance Louisianaise, (weekly French newspaper), Rev. 
Aug. Perche, publisher, 172 Chartres. 


New Orleans Bee, (daily and weekly newspaper), published in 


- French and English, Dufour & Limet, editors and proprie- 
tors, 83 Chartres. 


New Orleans Christian AaqOOes, J. C. Keener, D. D., Editor, 
office 112 Camp. 


Graham's Crescent City Directory 1867 (New Orleans: L. Graham, publisher, 
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New Orleans Commercial, (daily and — Wm. 
Tabor, proprietor 54 Baronne. 


New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, (daily and 
Seymour & Jewell, editors and proprietors, office 114 Poydras. 


New Orleans Crescent, (daily & weekly newspaper), J. O. _— 
| proprietor, 94 Camp. 


New Orleans Journal, (daily German hewapaper) Kredell, 
mer., 48 Bienville. 


New Orleans Medical and Surgical J aii ae ) , Drs. 
Chaille & Nichols, editors and proprietors; office re 
buildings, Common and Baronne. % 


New Orleans Picayune, (daily and weekly newspaper), Kendall, 
_ Holbrook & Co., editors and proprietors, 66 Camp. | 


New Orleans Price-Current, (tri-weekly), Young, Bright & Co., 
proprietors, office 129 & 181 Gravier. — 


New Orleans Times, (daily and weekly newspaper), W. Bi. ©. | 
King & Co., proprietors, office 70 Camp. 


New Orleans Tribune, (weekly), Chas. J. Dalloz, editor, 21 Conti. 


Southern . Journal of Medical Sciences, (quarterly), Drs. D. 
_ Warren Brickell, C. Beard & W. S. Mitchell, editors and pro- 
 prietors, office 17 Baronne. | 
Gardner’s 1867 directory adds the following publications: 


New Orleans Advertiser, (tri-weekly), Gardner & Co., publishers, 
5 Commercial Place. 


New Orleans Commercial, (daily), Press Association, William 
Burwell, editor, 54 Baronne. | 
Southwestern Magazine, 54 Baronne. — te 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 1868° 
Carrollton Times—Soulair, P.—Short, corner Second. 
Church Visitor—Office, 19 Commercial Place. _ 


Commercial Bulletin—Seymour & Jewell, publishers — 114 | 
Poydras. 


El I ndicator—E. R. Corribio, publisher—71 1 St. Louis. 
8 Ibid., 1868, p. 527. 
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German Gazette—(daily) Hassinger & Co., publishers—103 


Camp. | 
L’ Avenir— (weekly), 201 Chartres. 


L’Epoque— (weekly), Placide Canonge, publisher —122 Chartres, 


La Renaissance Louisianaise— (weekly), E. LeFrance, enmeies 
_ —Conti, corner Exchange Place. 


Le Propagateur Catholique— ) A. Perche, 


122 Chartres. 


New Orleans Advertiser—(tri-weekly) , Gardner & publishers 


— 5 Commercial Place. 


New Orleans Bee—(daily and semi-weekly), G. F. Weisse & Co., 
editors and proprietors—73 Chartres. 


New Orleans Crescent— (daily), J. O. Nixon, publisher—94 Camp. 
New Orleans Christian Advocate—J. C. Keener, D.D., editor— 


112 Camp. 


New Orleans Medical and Surgical J eo es & Nichols— 
Medical College, Common near Baronne. 


New Orleans Picaywne—(daily), Kendall, Holbrook & Co., editors | 
and proprietors—66 Camp. 


New Orleans Price-Current—Young, Bright & . Co. 129-131 
Gravier. 


New Orleans (daily) s. L. Brown & Co., proprietors 
—57 St. Charles. 


New Orleans Times— ( daily), W. A: ©. King & Co., proprietors— 
70 Camp. 


New Orleans Tribune— (daily) ; J. B. . Roudane, publisher—122 
& 124 Exchange Place. | 


Southern Journal of Medical Science—(quarterly), Drs. D. 
Warren Brickell, C. Beard & W. S. Mitchell, editors and pro- 
Baronne. 


_ Newspapers and ‘Publications in New Orleans, 18694 
Carrollton Times—Soulair, P —Short, corner Second. 


Commercial Bulletin — & J ewell, publishers—114 
Poydras. 


1869, p. 420, 


‘ 
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El Indicator—E. R. Corribio, publisher—71 St. Louis. 


| Camp. 


L’Avenir—(weekly), 201 Chartres. | 
L’Epoque—(weekly), Placide Canonge, publisher—122 Chartres. 


La Renaissance Louisianaise— (weekly), E. LeFrance, publisher— 
Conti, corner Exchange Place. 


Le Propagateur Catholique— (weekly), A. Perche, quenced 
Chartres. | 


New Orleans Bee—(daily and semi-weekly), Limet and Dufour— 
editors and proprietors, 73 Chartres. 


New Orleans Crescent— (daily), J. O. Nixon, publisher—94 Camp. 


New Orleans Christian C. Keener, D.D., editor— 
112 Camp. 


New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal—Chaille & Nichols— 
Medical College, Common near Baronne. 


New Orleans Picayune—(daily), A. M. Holbrook & Co., editors 
and proprietors—66 Camp. 


N ew Orleans Price-Current—Young, Bright & Co., proprietors, 
57 St. Charles. 


New Orleans Republican— (daily) , New Orleans Reoublican Pub- 
lishing Co., proprietors—57 St. Charles. 


New Orleans Times—(daily), W. H. C. King & Co., te aaa 
70 Camp. 


New Orleans Tribune— (daily) B. publisher—122 
& 124 Exchange Place. 


Southern Journal of Medical Science—(quarterly), Drs. D. 


Warren Brickell, C. Beard & W. S. Mipelegll editors and pro- | 
prietors—17 Baronne. 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 18705 


Commercial Bulletin, (daily), Official Journal of New Orleans, 
_ Seymour, J ewell & Co., editors & proprietors, ‘All2-114 | 
Poydras. 


5 Edwards’ Annual Directory for Juheditante . - « in City of Ne Orleans, for 1870 
(New Orleans: Southern Publishing acs iad 5 Commercial Place, 1870), 770. 
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Daily Advertiser, Valentine & Co., publishers, 9 Decatur. This is 
A. E. Valentine. | 


-DeBow’s New Orleans Review, W. M. ‘Burwell, editor & pro- 
prietor, 122 Gravier. 


German Gazette, (daily), 108 Camp. 


_L’Epoque, (French), , Canonge & Marchand, pub- 
_ lishers, 122 Chartres. 


Le Carillon, (weekly), Henry Dubos, eebihiiacer 95 Royal. 

La Libertad, (Spanish), , (weekly), DeHava, publisher, 95 Royal. 

La Renaissance Louisianaise, (French), published weekly by 
Emile Lefranc, 48 Conti, cor. Exchange Place. 


Morning Star and Catholic Messenger, published weekly by the 
New Orleans Catholic Publication Co. 


- New Louisiana, published by State Board of Commissioners of 
Immigration, office Lafayette, cor. Fulton. 


New Orleans Bee, (French & English) , poe by Dufour & 
Limet, 73 Chartres. 


New Orleans Daily News, office 60 — street; p. 452 lists it 
as J. H. Keefe & Co. | 


New Orleans Price-Current, Young, Bright & Co., editors & 
proprietors, 129-131 Gravier. 


New Orleans Republican, (daily and weekly), published by New 
Orleans Republican Publishing Co., Michael Hahn, president, 
ae Wetmore, secretary-treasurer, 94 Camp. 


New Orleans Times, (daily and weekly), C. A. Weed, publisher, 
M. F. Bigney, editor, ata’ — business manager, 70 
Camp. | 

New Orleans Picayune, (daily & weekly), Kendall, Holweek & 
Co., editors and publishers, 66 Camp. ) 

Le Propagateur Catholique, a weekly religious paper, Frank 
Perche, editor, Conti near Exchange Place. 


South West Presbyterian, published by the trustees of the See. 
tory, Henry M. Smith, D.D., editor, office 30 Camp Street. 


The New Orleans Tribune, (weekly), published by S. P. Roudanez, 
(122 & 124 Exchange Alley. 
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The Radical Standard (South West), published by J. W. Menard, 
131 Bienville street. _ 
The name list also includes: 
New Orleans Advocate, John P. Newman, proprietor 203 Camp. 


This was a partnership of Spranley and Company. John P. 
Newman and Felix Spranley, books and stationery. 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 1871® 


Commercial Bulletin, (daily), Official Journal of New Orleans; 


Seymour, Jewell & Co., editors & proprietors, ‘112-114 
Poydras. 


Daily Advertiser, Valentine & Co., publishers, 9 Decatur. 


DeBow’s New Orleans Review, W. M. Burwell, editor & proprietor, 
120 Common. 


German Gazette, (daily), 108 ‘eine 


L’Avenir, I. L. Marchand, publisher, editor, proprietor, 121 
Chartres. 


La Renaissance Lonistanaise, (French), published weekly by. 


Emile Lefranc, 48 Conti, cor. Exchange Place. 
Le Propagateur Catholique, a weekly pei paper, Frank | 


Perche, editor, Conti near Exchange Place. _ 
Louisiana State Register, Amos S. Collins, editor, Levee, between 


Cambronne & Madison, Carrollton. 
New Orleans Journal of Medicine, Drs. S. M. Bemiss & W. a. 


Mitchell, editors, 180 Canal. 


Morning Star and Catholic Messenger, vallitteheed weekly by the 
‘New Orleans Catholic Publication Co. | 


New Orleans Bee, (French and English), published by Dufour & 
Limet, 73 Chartres. 


South West Presbyterian, published by the trustees of the sede 
tory, Henry M. Smith, D.D., editor, office 30 Camp street. 


New Orleans Price-Current, Young, Bright & Co., editors and 
proprietors, 129-131 Gravier. 


* Ibid., 1871, p. 789. 
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New Orleans Republican, (daily and weekly), published by New 
Orleans Republican Publishing Co., Michael Hahn, president, 
R. H. Wetmore, secretary-treasurer, 94 Camp. 


New Orleans Times, (daily and: C. A. Weed, publisher, 
70 Camp. 


New Orleans Picayune, (daily and weil , Kendall, Holbrook 
& Co., editors and publishers, 66 Camp. | : 


The New Orleans Tribune, (weekly), published by Ss. P. es 
122 & 124 Exchange Alley. 


The Radical Standard, (semi-weekly), published by J. W. Menard, 
131 Bienville Street. 


Newspapers and Publications in N ew Orleans, 18727 


Carrollton Times, Peter Soulair, editor and proprietor, pmapeom, 


_ between Canal Avenue and Doublin, Carrollton. 
Daily Advertiser, Valentine & Co., publishers, 9 Decatur. 


De Bow’s New Orleans Review, W. M. aawen, editor and pro- 


prietor, 120 Common. 


German Gazette, (daily), J. Hassinger, proprietor, 108 Camp. 


L’Avenir, I. L. Marecuand, Pee editor, proprietor, 121 
Chartres. 


La Renaissance (French) , published weeny by 
_ Emile Lefranc, 48 Conti, cor. Exchange Place. 


Le Propagateur Catholique, (French), A. M. Lutton, editor. 


Louisiana State Register, (weekly), Collins and Fabre, qatiare, 
Levee, southwest corner Cambronne, Carrollton. 


Louisianian, W. G. Brown, editor, 114 Carondelet. 


New Orleans Journal of Medicine, Drs. S. M. Sens & W. S. 
Mitchell, editors, 130 Canal. 


Morning Star and Catholic Messenger, published weekly by the 
New Orleans Catholic Publication Co. 


New Orleans Bee, (French and English), published by Dufour & 
Limet, 73 Chartres. 


. 1872, p. 625. 
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New Orleans Bulletin, (daily), E. Blessey, president, E. M. Riche- 
son, secretary and treasurer, D. C. J enkins, editor, 129, 131, 
133 Gravier. 


New Orleans Price-Current, Young, Bright & Co., editors and 
proprietors, 129-1381 Gravier. | 


New Orleans Republican, (daily and weekly), published by the 
New Orleans Publishing Co., W. R. Fish, editor, 94 Camp. _ 


New Orleans Times, (daily and weekly), C. A. Weed, oT 
70 Camp. 


Our Home Journal, (weekly), J. H. Hummell, publisher, 106 Camp. 


New. Orleans Picayune, (daily and weekly), Kendall, Holbrook 
& Co., editors and publishers, 66 Camp. 


Rural South Land, E. F. Russell, editor, 78 Carondelet. 


_ Southern Plantation, (semi-weekly), x Watters & Co., publishers, 
27 Commercial Place. 


South West Presbyterian, published by the trustees of as Deposi- 
tory, Henry M. Smith, D.D., editor, office 30 Camp Street. 


The Magnolia, (weekly), A. M. C. Massina, editor, 118 Carondelet. — 
The National Republican, 109 Gravier. 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 1878° 
De Bow’s New Orleans Review, W. M. Burwell, editor and pro- 
prietor, 120 Common. 


German Gazette, (daily), J. Hassinger, proprietor, 108 Camp. 
L’Abeille, (French), published by Dufour & Limet, 73 Chartres. 


L’Avenir, I. L. Marchand, — editor, proprietor, 121 
Chartres. 


La Renaissance Louisianaise, (French), published wana by 
Emile Lefranc, 48 Conti, cor. Exchange Place. 


Le Propagateur Catholique, (French), A. M. Lutton and Richard 
Kane, editors, Madison, corner Chartres. 


Louisiana State Register, (weekly), Collins and Fabre, ecitors, 
Levee, southwest corner Cambronne, Carrollton. 


Louisianian, W. G. Brown, editor, 114 a 


Ibid., 1 1878, p. 500. 
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Morning S tar and Catholic M essenger, published weekly by the 
New Orleans Catholic Publication Co. 


New Orleans Cotton and Produce Circular, P. J. Punch, propri- 
etor, 122 Gravier. 


New Orleans Price-Current, — d. Bright & Co., proprietors. 


New Orleans Republican, Wm. R. Fish, editor and president, — 
T. G. Tracy, editor and manager, 94 Camp. 


New Orleans Semi-annual Guide, D. Webster, ‘Proprietor, 


13-15 Camp. 


N ew Orleans Times, (daily ond weekly), C. A. Weed, publisher, 


M. F. Bigney, editor, H. G. — business manager, 70 
Camp. 


Our Home Journal, (weeny? , J. H. Hummell, pole 106 
Camp. 


Picayune, (daily weekly), published: by the Orleans 


Printing and Publishing Company, R. H. Rhett, Jr., editor, 
D. C. Jenkins, associate editor, 66 Camp. 


Rural South Land, E. F. Russell, editor, 78 Carondelet. 
South West Presbyterian, published by the trustees of the 


Depository, Henry M. Smith, D. D., satin de office 30 Camp 
street. | 


The Magnolia, (monthly), A. M. C. Massina, editor, 118 Caron- 
delet. 


The National Republican, published by the National Republican 
Printing Co., L. Newman, editor, — Wood, business man- 
ager, 109 Gravier. 


The New Departure, (weekly), edited by P. Soulair, Carrollton. 


New Orleans Journal of Medicine, Drs. S. M. Bemis & W. S. 
Mitchell, editors, 130 Canal. 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 1874° 


German Gazette, Jacob Hassinger, proprietor, 108 Camp. 


- Jewell’s Crescent City Mustrated, E. L. Jewell, editor, 106 
Gravier. 


Soards’ New Orleans 1874, 888. 
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La Lanterne, Charles Testut, Charles manager, 
125 Exchange Alley. 


L’Avenir, L. E. Marchand, editor, E. Marchand. manager, 11 
Conti. 


Le Carillon, P. Curel, editor, C. Mallett, manager, 125 Royal. 
Le Propagateur Catholique, Amedee Lutton, editor, 204 Chartres. 


Louisiana State Register, Amos S. Collins, editor and proprietor, 
Carrollton Ave. corner Plum, Carrollton. 


Morning Star and Catholic Messenger, Rev. Abram J. Ryan, 


editor-in-chief, 116 Poydras. 


New Departure, Peter Souliar, editor and proprietor, Short, cor. 
Second, Carrollton. | 


New Orleans Bee, Dufour & Limet, ls 73 Chartres. 


New Orleans City Directory, L. Soards & Co., publishers, 5 
Commercial Place. 


New Orleans Rinleine. * M. Holbrook, editor, E. C. Hancock, 
bus. manager, 6 Camp. 


New Orleans Price-Current, Louis J. Bright & Co., proprietors, | 
129-131 Gravier. 


New Orleans Republican, W. R. Fish, editor, 94 Camp. 


New Orleans Times, Mrs. W. H. C. King, proprietress, M. F. 
Bigney, editor, 70-72 Camp. 


New Orleans Trade Guide, (semi-annual), Daniel Webster, pro- 
prietor, 13-15 Camp. 


Our Home Journal & Rural Southland, James. H. Hummel, pub- 
lisher, 68 Camp. 


Southwestern Presbyterian, Henry M. Saath, D. D., editor, 40 
Camp. 


Southern Temperance ae M. Jones Scott, publisher, 139 
Poydras. 


The Crescent City Amateur, W. O. Hart, editor and. proprietor, 
130 Third. 
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Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 1875% 


_ Carrollton Sentinel, P. Soulair, proprietor, Short, sw. cor. Second, 
7th District. 


Der Familien freund, Rev. J. B. A. Ahrens, editor and publisher, 
112 Camp. 


Der Kinderfreund, Rev. J. B. ‘i Ahrens, editor and 1 publisher, 
Camp. 


German Gazette, Jacob proprietor, 108 Camp. 
Le Carillon, P. F. Durel, manager, 125 Royal. 


Louisiana State Register, Amos S. Collins, publisher, Carrollton 
Ave., cor. Plum, 7th Dist. 


Louisiana Staats-Z eitung, R. H. Danae, business manager, 68 
Camp. 


Louisianian, 644 Camp. 


Morning Star and Catholic M essenger, Rev. Abram J. Ryan, 
editor-in-chief, Thomas G. Rapier, manager, 116 Poydras. 


New Orleans Bee, Dufour & Limet, proprietors, 73 Chartres. 
New Orleans Bulletin, 109 Gravier. 


New Orleans Christian Advocate, Robert J publisher, 
110-112 Camp. 


New Orleans City Directory, L. Soards & Co. . publishers, 5 Com- 
mercial Pl., corner Camp. 


N ew Orleans Picayune, A. M. Holbrook, proprietor, 66 Camp. 


New Orleans Price-Current, Louis J. Bright & Co., editors and 
| proprietors, 129-131 Gravier. 


New Orleans Republican, W. R. Fish, editor, 94 Cie 


New Orleans Times, Stoutemyer and Judson, proprietors, 70 
Camp. 

New Orleans Trade Guide, S— D. Webster, proprietor, 
18-15 Camp. 


Southern Temperance ies M. Scott Jones, publisher, 139 
Poydras. 


10 Ibid., 1875, pp. 809-810. 
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The Old-Third, W: H. Toy and F. atin. editors, 16 Elysian 
Fields. 

Our Home Journal, James H. Hummel, nebildier. 68 Camp. 

Le Propagateur Catholique, Amedee Lutton, editor, 204 Chartres. 


Southwestern Presbyterian, Henry M. Smtih, D.D., editor, 40 
Camp. 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 187611 


Carrollton Sentinel, P. Soulair, proprietor, Short, cor. Second, 7th 3 
District. 


Der Familienfreund, Rev. J. B. Ahrens, editor, 110 dene. 
Der Kinderfreund, Rev. J. B. Ahrens, editor, 110 Camp. 

German Gazette, Jacob Hassinger, proprietor, 108 Camp. : 
Le Dimanche, Theard & Sallette, proprietors, 60 Exchange Place. 
Le Propagateur Catholique, Amedee Lutton, editor, 204 Chartres. 
Le Quatorze Septembre, Albert Fabre, proprietor, 72 Chartres. 


Louisiana Law Journal, B. Bloomfield & Co., publishers, 47 
Chartres. 


Louisiana State Register, Amos S. Collins, publisher, Carrollton | 
- Ave., cor. Plum, 7th District. 


Louisianian, 644 Camp. 
Morning Star and Catholic M essenger, Thomas G. Rapier, man 

| aging editor, 116 Poydras. | 

eS ew Orleans Bee, Dufour & Limet, proprietors, 73 Chartres. 


New Orleans Bulletin, Page M. ‘Baker, editor and proprietor, = 
Gravier. 


New Orleans Christian iieste Robert J. Harp, publisher, Rev. | 
. Linus Parker, editor,-110 and 112 Camp. 


New Orlewns City Directory, L. Soards & Co, eablishers, 5 Com- 
mercial Place. 


New Orleans M onthly Review, D. K. Whitaker, editor and pro- 
prietor, 112 Gravier. 


New Orleans Picayune, A. M. Holbrook, proprietor, 66 —— 
21 Tbid., 1876, p. 796. 
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New Orleans PriseCusrent, Louis J. Bright & Co., proprietors, 
129 and 131 Gravier. 


New Orleans Republican, William R. Fish, editor, 94 Camp. 
New Orleans Times, Stoutemyer & Judson, proprietors, 70 Camp. 


New Orleans Trade Guide, (semi-annual), D. Webster, proprietor, 
: 18 and 15 Camp. 


New Orleans Volks-Zeitung, L. A. Geisler, pailiiiaiae: 48 Bienville. 


Orleantan, E. C. Wharton & J. J. Dawson, proprietors and pub- 
-lishers, 21 Commercial Place. 


Our Home Journal and Rural South Land, J. H. Hummel, pub- 
lisher, 68 Camp. 


Southwestern Granger, W. L. editor 
19 Commercial Place. | | 


Southwestern Presbyterian, mand L. Smith, DD., ante 40 
Camp. 


The New Orleans 7 i ae, Robert Tyler, editor, 22 and 24 
Commercial Place, 


The Weekly Budget, J. H. Hummel, publisher, 65 Camp. : 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 


Carrollton Sentinel, P. Soulair, proprietor, Short, cor. ay 
7th District. 


Der Familienfreund, Rev. J. B. Ahrens, editor, 110 Camp. 
_ Der Kinderfreund, Rev. J. B. Ahrens, editor, 110 Camp. 


Farmers’ Vindicator, H. V. Hall and Co., proprietors, 61 Caron- 
delet. 


German Gazette, Jacob 108 Camp. 
Le Propagateur Catholique, Amedee Lutton, editor, 204 Chartres. 


Louisiana German Journal, George Culler, proprietor, 48 Bien- 
ville. 


Louisiana Law J ournal, B. Bloomfield & Co., publishers, 47 
Chartres. | 


Louisiana State Register, iis S. Collins, publisher, Carrollton 
Ave., cor. Plum, 7th District. 


13 [bid., 1877, p. 764. 
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Louisianian, 644 Camp.. 


Morning Star and Catholic M essenger, Thomas G. itiiiide: nan 
aging editor, 116 Poydras. | 


New Orleans Baptist Messenger, J. L. Pasindes editor, room 33, 
Davidson Court.. 


New Orleans Christian Adwocate, Robert J. Harp, ieihilteheat: Rev. | 
Linus Parker, editor, 110 and 112 Camp. . 


New Orleans Bee, Dufour & Limet, proprietors, 73 Chartres. 


New Orleans City Directory, L. Soards & Co., publishers, 5 Com- 
mercial Place. 


New Orleans Democrat, H. J. sailaie editor, George W. Dies, 
business manager, 74 Camp. | 


New Orleans Picayune, Holbrook & Co., proptietors. 

New Orleans Price-Current, Louis J. Bright & Co., proprietors. 
New Orleans Republican, William R. Fish, editor, 94 Camp. 
New Orleans Times, Stoutemyer & Judson, proprietors, 70 Camp. 


New Orleans Trade Guide, Daniel Webster, pro- | 
prietor, 18 and 15 Camp. 


Our Home Journal and Rural South Land, J. H. —— pub- 
lisher, 68 Camp. 


The Weekly Budget, J. H. Hummel, publisher, 65 Camp. 


Southwestern Christian Advocate, J. C. Hartzell, editor, 39 
Natchez. 


Son of the Soil, W. A. Brainard, proprietor, 80 Camp. 
Orleanian, Franklin Printing House, printers, 98 Camp. 


Southwestern Granger, W. L. Murray, editor and proprietor, 19 
Commercial Place. 


Southwestern Presbyterian, Henry L. Smith, D.D., editor, 40 
Camp. | 


Newspapers and Publications in New Orleans, 1878" 


Daily City Item, E. L. Jewell and M. F. wy: editors, 112 — 
Gravier. 


13 Ibid., 1878, p. 805. 
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Der Familienfreund, Rev. J. B. Ahrens, editor, 110 Camp. 
Der Kinderfreund, Rev. J. B. Ahrens, editor, 110 Camp. 


Farmers’ Vindicator and News, E. C. Wharton & Co., — 
98 Camp. 


} German Gazette, J acob icine proprietor, 108 Camp. 

Grand Era, J. Henri Burch, editor, 332 Canal. 

Jefferson Sentinel, Soulair & Blake, proprietors, Gretna. 

Le Propagateur Catholique, Amedee Lutton, editor, 204 Chartres. 
Louisiana State Register, Amos S. Collins, publisher, 70 Camp. 
Louisianian, P. B. S. Pinchback, publisher, 644 Camp. 


Morning Star and Catholic M essenger, Thomas G. Rapier, man- 
aging editor, 116 Poydras. 


New Era, G. L. Mordecai, editor and proprietor, 26 Camp. 
_New Orleans Baptist Messenger, J. i Furman, editor, 70 Gravier. 
New Orleans Bee, Dufour & Limet, proprietors, 73 Chartres. 


New Orleans Christian Advocate, Robert J. Harp, publisher, Rev. 
| Linus Parker, editor, 110 and 112 Camp. 


New. Orleans City Directory, L. Sodrds & Co., publishers, 5 Com- 
mercial Place. 


New Orleans Democrat, H. J. Hearsey, editor, George W. Dupre, | 3 
business manager, 74 Camp. | 


New Orleans Picayune, Holbrook & Co., proprietors. 
New Orleans Price-Current, Louis J. Bright & Co., proprietors. 
New Orleans Times, Stoutemyer & Judson, proprietors, 70 Camp. 


New Orleans Trade Guide, age aap , Daniel Webster, pro- 
prietor, 13 and 15 Camp. | 


Our Home Journal and Rural South Land, J. H. Hummel, 
publisher. 


Son of the Soil, W. A. Brainard, proprietor, 80 Coin. 
Southern Sportsman, Willis L. Frost, manager, 154 Canal. 


Southwestern Christian Advocate, J. C. Hartzell, editor, 39 
Natchez. 
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Southwestern Presbyterian, Henty Smith, D.D., 40 
Camp. 

The Weekly Budget, J. H. Hummel, publisher, 65 Camp. 

The Sunday Delta, E. C. Wharton & Co., publishers, 98 Camp. 


pe and Publications in New Orleans, 18791 


Algiers Tri-weekly, O. H. Jackson, proprietor, Villere, between 
Lavergne and Bartholomew, 5th District. 


Courter de la Louisianne, Andre Roman, aramid and proprietor, 
41 Natchez. | 


Daily City Item, M. F. Bigney, editor, 39 Natchez. 


Der Familienfreund, Der Kinderfreund, J. B. A. Ahrens, editor, — 
112 Camp. 


Evening Post, M. Sagendorph & Co., — E. L. J ewell, 
editor, 90 Camp. 


German Gazette, Jacob Hassinger. enineteliae 108 Camp. 
Jefferson Sentinel, P. Soulair, proprietor, Gretna. 
Le Propagateur Catholique, Amedee Lutton, editor, 204 Chartres. 


Louisiana Sugar Report, Alcée 30 
Decatur, 2nd District. 


| Louisianian, 644 Camp. 


Morning Star and Catholic Messenger, Thomas G. Rapier, 
managing editor, 116 Poydras. 


New Orleans Bee, Dufour & Limet, proprietors, 73 Chartres. 


New Orleans Christian Advocate, Robert J. Harp, publisher, | 
Rev. Linus Parker, editor, 110 and 112 Camp. 


New Orleans City Directory, L. Soards & Co., publishers, 5 
Commercial Place. 


New Orleans Democrat, N. O. Democrat Co., publishers, 109 
Gravier. 


New ond Surcical Journal, Room 2, and floor, 
University Building. 


New Orleans Observer, G. T. Ruby, editor, 90 — 


14 Tbid., 1879, pp. 779-789. 
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New Orleans Picayune, Holbrook & Co., proprietors. 
New Orleans Price-Current, Louis J. Bright & Co., proprietors. 
New Orleans Times, Stoutemyer & Judson, proprietors, 70 Camp. | 


New Orleans Trade Guide, (semi-annual), Daniel Webster, pro- 
prietor, 13 and 15 Camp. 


Southwestern Christian Advocate, J. c. Hartzell, editor, 39 
Natchez. | 


Our Home Journal and Rural South Land, 7a Hummel, 
publisher. 


The Weekly Budget, J. H. Hummel, publisher, 65 Camp. 


The Evangelist, (semi-monthly), Rev. A. M. Newman, editor, 70 
Gravier. 


APPENDIX B 
[From the Picayune, March 2, 1870, 2.] 


PRESS CONVENTION ORGANIZES 


Pursuant to a call, this Convention met in Parlor O, at the 


St. Charles Hotel, New —— on Monday, 28 day of February, . 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Limet, of the New 
Orleans Bee, who nominated Mr. Dennett, of. the Planter’s Ban- 
ner, as temporary Chairman of the Convention. Mr. Dennett 
was elected temporary chairman by acclamation. | 

On motion of Mr. Jewell, of the Bulletin,t Mr. Daves, of the 


Morehouse Conservative, was elected temporary Secretary of the 
Convention. 


On motion, the Published call for the Convention was read 
by the Secretary, who proceeded to call out the names of the 


different journals which had been invited to attend the Con- 
vention. 


‘ The Pens representing their respective journals, were 
in attendance: 


J. R. Alcée Gauthreaux, Pioneer of Assumption. 


Chas. Dupaty, Pioneer of Assumption. 
=H. J. Hyams, Sugar Planter. 


L. F. Dashiell, Bayou Sara Ledger. 


1873. In the list of delegates both Jewell and W. J. Seymour of the Commercial Bulletin are 
mentioned as re the Bulletin. 
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Dr. C. Ward, J berville South. 

F. Sancan, Thibodaux Sentinel. 

J. T. Daves, Morehouse Conservative. 

F. L. Jewell, Point Coupée Echo. 

J. Gentil, Le Louisianais. 

Geo. W. Tompkins, Minden Democrat. 

J. H. Sandoz, Opelousas Courier. 
Dennett, Planter’s Banner. 

Rusus L. Linscott, New Iberia Times. 
Felix Limet, New Orleans Bee. 

D. G. Duncan, New Orleans Bee. 

Wm. J. Seymour, New Orleans Bulletin. 
Edwin L. Jewell, New Orleans Bulletin. | 
L. E. Marchand, New Orleans Epoque. 
A. M. Holbrook, New Orleans Picayune. 
M. A. Baker, New Orleans Picayune. 

C. A. Weéd, New Orleans Times. 

M. F. Bigney, New Orleans Times. 

Alex. Walker, New Orleans Times. 

Emile Le Franc, Renaissance Louisianaise. — 
F. T. Bienvenu, Courier of the Teche. 
W. M. Burwell, DeBow’s New Orleans Review. 


APPENDIX C 


TYLER’S LETTER TO JAMES BUCHANAN 
Auchampaugh, in Robert Tyler, Southern Rights Champion, 
has included a letter written by Tyler from Montgomery, March, 
1866, while he was striving to keep alive the Montgomery 
Advertiser, several years before coming to the New Orleans 
Democrat. The letter said in part: | 

You must know that I have become the maul economical] 

person of your acquaintance,—neither drink, smoke, or 
chew,—never enter a Club or Theatre,—in truth am a self- 


supporting machine,—sweep my own floor, make my own 
fires, cook my food, clean my shoes, fetch my water and serve 


. 
‘ 
4 
Re ‘ 
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myself in all particulars except to wash my clothing. I sleep 
on a cot. in my office. On Saturday evening I go into the 

_ country to see my paenily and remain with them until Mon- 
day morning. 


Mrs. Tyler and the children manage to live very eco- 
nomically, but without a positive deprivation of the neces- 
saries on a place near Mr. Meigs in this County. Letitia 
teaches the younger children & a half dozen! other little boys 
and girls. The gentleman Mr. John B. Scott, to whom my 
daughter Grace is married was wealthy before and during 
the war, but lost more than a hundred thousand dollars dur- 
ing the last few weeks by the COVES raids & by the sudden 
emancipation of his slaves. 


| I have reason to be thankful to God that I did not lose 
any of my immediate family during the war, & that my 
children are without exception obedient, truthful and amiable — 
and worthy of my devoted affection. Their excellent mother 
has moulded their nappies and has se her duty in this 
as in all other things. . 


_ & believe me ever most —_ & respectfully your friend, 


Ro. Tyler 
His Exclly 
James Buchanan 


APPENDIX D 
[An Editorial from the New Orleans Democrat, June 8, 1876, 2.] 


To show the lively manner in which unfortunate taxpayers 
in this State are handled by the Radical State Government, we 
submit the following to the public. A poor man owed $7.25 State 
taxes for 1874, which he could not pay without considerable hard- 
ship, and he now has the bill presented 
to him: 


Per Tax Collector A. J. Redmond, Fifth District, Algiers— 
On improvements on a lot. | 


State Tax for 1874 ........... 
for January 19, 1868, 8, as folows: “John ‘x president Wier, how sojourning 


in this ci represents his brother Robert as being en in editing the Montgomery 
tyler, in which office beautiful and accom daughter, Letitia Christiana 
ler, is engages in setting type.” 


| 
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Certificate of redemption .......... 2.00 


Recorder of Mortgages 1.50 
Advertising in Official Journal 10.00 


- Widow Mrs. Charles H. Brown, residing at No. 281 St. 
Andrew Street, an estimable lady of very moderate means, a small 
property holder, presents another illustration of the manner 
in which our people are literally robbed of their property. This 
lady failed to pay her taxes for 1874,. amounting to $43.50, 
which were due in 1875. Her property was sold by the State and 
bought in by one Norcross, a Customhouse employee in Herwig’s 
office. The taxes on the property for 1875 amount to $42.50, and 
are due in December next. The penalties and costs have accumu- 
lated added to the principal, $86, and now amount to $237. The 
humane holder of this property, however, informs the unfortu- 
nate owner that, if, within, a given time, she comes down with 
the cash she can have her property back for $189. 16. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By WALTER PRICHARD 


The Famous Case of Myra Clark Gaines. By Nolan B. Harmon, 
Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 1946. 
Pp. xiii, 481. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This volume is ample proof that “Truth if often stranger 
than fiction.” This work is history—sober history—from begin- 
ning to end. It is based entirely upon official records still 
preserved in the courts of Louisiana and of the United States, — 
and other documentary material. It gives the background and 
traces the course of one of the most amazing litigations ever 
recorded in American legal annals. But no novelist has ever 


devised a more complicated plot than that presented in this 
factual volume. 


The volume records the struggle of a courageous woman ls 
spent the major part of a long life and a fortune in an attempt 
- to establish the legitimacy of her birth and, consequently, her 
legal right to inherit at least a part of the large estate left by | 
her alleged father. This father was the wealthy and prominent 
New Orleans merchant and Louisiana planter, Daniel Clark, 
—Jr., who died in 1818. He had settled in New Orleans in 1786, at 
the invitation of an uncle of the same name who had previously 
come from pe me and established himself as a successful mer- 
chant in the capital city of Spanish Louisiana. On the death of the 
uncle, the nephew had inherited a part of the estate of his 
kinsman, and he made substantial additions to this ery my 
his own ability as a businessman. 


Daniel Clark, Jr., was one of the prominent residents of 
New Orleans near the end of Spanish domination, who longed to 
see the United States wrest that city and the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi from the feeble hands of Spain; and he was probably 
more responsible than any other single individual for convinc- 
ing President Jefferson of the desirability of the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. After our acquisition of Louisiana, Clark 
supplied Jefferson with much valuable information on the 
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: population and resources of the new possession. He also took 
a prominent part in organizing the government for the Territory 
of Orleans which was created out of the lower part of the 


- Louisiana Purchase; and when Orleans was elevated to the 


second stage of territorial government in 1805, he became its 
first delegate in Congress. But Clark had little respect for the 
ability of Governor W. C. C. Claiborne, and he became a leader 
of the anti-Claiborne political faction in the Orleans Territory; 
and when the Claiborne faction gained the ascendancy, Clark 
was replaced by Julien Poydras as territorial delegate in Wash- 
' ington. Consequently, Clark had lost much of his political 
influence before the Territory of Orleans was admitted to the 
Union as the State of Louisiana in 1812; and he died in the 
following year. 


Great secrecy appears to have surrounded Daniel Clark’s 
‘private life in New Orleans. According to public report, and so 
far as any but a few of his most intimate associates knew, he 
lived and died a bachelor, although it appears to have been 
generally known that he kept a mistress—a practice common. 
with men of wealth in the New Orleans of those days. If Clark 
was ever legally married, the fact was not _ known 
during his lifetime. 


In his business ventures in New Orleenss, Clark had taken in 
as partners two young Americans, Beverly Chew and Richard 
Relf. When Clark died in 1813, these business partners produced 
a will which left to them the bulk of Clark’s estate, after making 
a small bequest to his aged mother then living at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. This will was duly probated in the New Orleans 
courts and the legatees were put into possession of the Clark 
estate. So far as anyone then knew, or even suspected, that was 
the end of Daniel Clark’s earthly affairs. But later events were 
destined to prove otherwise. Far more of the private life of 
Daniel Clark was revealed years after his death than even his 
most intimate associates appear to have known a. his 
lifetime. 


Nearly two decades after Clark’s death, the 
of this true story, accidentally learned that she was the daughter 
of Daniel Clark. As a small child she had. been placed by Clark — 
in the family of one of his intimate friends, who had removed 
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from New Orleans to Delaware. where she had been. reared, She 

had not; been told by. her foster. parents. that, she was. not. their 
own «child;. and..she., was .a ‘mature, woman, before she... learned 
the truth about her parentage. About .this time; Myra. was 
married to William Wallace Whitney, scion of .a respectable New 
York family. She learned enough of.-her background to. be 
convinced that she was the ligimate daughter of Daniel Clark 
and, consequently, legal heir to at least a part of said Clark’s 
estate. Her husband believed in her-claims, and they set about 
the big task of assembling evidence that would er her 

claims in the Louisiana courts. | 


Louisiana law positively prohibited any illegimate child 
from inheriting from the father. On the other hand, this same 
law, under its “forced heirship” provision, just as positively 
prohibited any parent from making a will excluding any legiti- 
mate child from a share in the parent’s estate. Hence, it was not 
enough for Myra to prove that she was the daughter of Daniel 
Clark; she must also prove that she was the legimate daughter 
of Clark, born in lawful wedlock. This was the difficult point 
in Myra’s case. The opposition would admit that Myra was the 
daughter of Daniel Clark and Zulime Carriére; but they denied 
that any legal marriage had ever been contracted between her 
parents. Unless she could establish the fact of such legal 
marriage, she had no hope of cjaiming any part of her father’s | 
estate. Myra sought to assemble the necessary proof. | 


After trips to Cuba and to New Orleans, Myra succeeded in _ 
_ producing competent witnesses who testified to the legal marriage 


of her father and mother; and other competent witnesses testi- 


fied that Daniel Clark, a short time prior to his death, had _ 
made a will in which he named her as his legitimate daughter 
and bequeathed to her the bulk of his estate. This will could- not 
be found, but competent witnesses testified that they had seen 
such a will and that Clark had read it to them at the time he made 
it. But this testimony also tended to prove that Chew and Relf 
-had suppressed or destroyed this will in Myra’s favor, and had 
produced for probate another will of Clark icone left to them 
the bulk of his 
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Thus Myra was confronted with almost insuperable obstacles. 
She and her husband were strangers in New Orleans, and she 
was naturally looked upon as an imposter. Chew and Relf were 
then influential and respected residents of New Orleans; and 


there were other interested parties who had profited by the 


original disposition of the Clark estate. Moreover, much of the 
land. formerly owned by Clark in the rear of New Orleans had 
been purchased in good faith by innocent parties who did not 


relish the idea of being dispossessed. Likewise, the city of New 


Orleans also owned a part of the former Clark land, and this 


brought the city government into the lists against Myra. The 


opposition employed the ablest legal talent available, but Myra 


_ also had the services of eminent legal ont The battle royal 
began. 


In addition to the first legal rebuffs anteiaan in the Louisiana 


- courts, Myra’s first husband fell a victim to yellow fever in New 
Orleans in 1837. This was enough to discourage and dishearten 


any but the most courageous. But Myra persevered. In 1839 she 


- became the wife of General Edmund Pendleton Gaines, then in 


command of the U. S. Army at New Orleans. He believed in the 
justice of Myra’s cause and placed at her disposal his own personal 
influence and financial resources. It was after this marriage that 
the most important phase of the litigation began, which explains 


how it came to be known as the “Gaines Case.” Since the decisions 


in the Louisiana courts had been against her, Myra sought to 
have the cause transferred to the United States courts, where 


she felt that the prejudice and influence which she had encoun- 
tered in the State courts would not be present. This she finally 


succeeded in doing. General Gaines died in 1849, thus removing 
one of Myra’s chief supporters ; but the courageous woman kept 
up the fight. ~ 

-The wheels of j ustice turned dain The sectional contro- 
versy of the 1850’s did not aid her cause; the Civil War inter- 


-vened to delay a final decision; and the Louisiana courts were 


so disorganized during the Reconstruction years that little could 
be done in Myra’s case. Myra died in 1885, but the final decision 
in her favor was not handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court until 1891, when the city of New Orleans was ordered 
to pay to her heirs nearly $600,000. This was nearly sixty years 


after Myra had begun her fight, and nearly eighty years after 
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Daniel Clark was laid in his grave. By that time all the original 
principals in the case were long since in their graves, as were also 
the lawyers and judges who had been participants in the earlier 
— of the amazing litigation. | 


_ The author has stuck to the facts as revealed by the docu- 
mentary evidence. But he has narrated these facts in a most 
interesting and readable manner. He has not been inclined to 
engage in moralizing, but has left the reader free to draw his own 
conclusions from the evidence presented. The result is a gripping 
narrative from beginning to end. For those who wish to consult 
the sourtes, the author has listed his authorities in notes grouped 
at the end of the text and has also appended a rather compre-. 
hensive “Bibliography and Critical Notes.” The Index will be 
helpful for readers who may wish to refer to specific items in 
the volume. The format and presswork of the volume are up to 
the usual high standards mana by the Louisiana State 
University Press. 


History of Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana. By Corinne L. Saucier. 
(New Orleans: Pelican Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 542; 
Addenda, Index, detached Map of si to Parish, and 78 
illustrations. $5.00.) | 


Local history is one of the most difficult types of history to 
write, particularly in Louisiana. Source materials for the earlier 
period are, when available at all, to be found in old French and 
Spanish documents; and these documents are often so illegibily 
and ungrammatically written as to make their decipherment a 
laborious task and their correct translation a difficult. undertaking. 
Many of the documents have faded with time and have been 
damaged by insects and other hazards of the Louisiana climate. 
Under such conditions only a heroic soul, one possessed with 
an unusual amount of local pride, would be brave enough to 
undertake the writing of a Louisiana parish history. 


This History of Avoyelles Parish is one of the most ambitious 
projects in Louisiana local history that has yet appeared in print. 
The author is a native daughter of Avoyelles, and it may be taken 
for granted that the compilation of this work was a labor of love 
with her. The research and writing of the volume appears to have 
been done during vacations and such spare moments as the author 
could find while employed as a teacher of French and Spanish 
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in the Louisiana State Normal College (now Northwestern State 
College) at Natchitoches. Miss Saucier possesses the intimate 
knowledge of the French and Spanish languages which is an 
indispensable tool for anyone doing research in the early historical 
records of her native parish; and the most valuable part of this 
volume is unquestionably the English translations of these early 
documents bearing upon the history of Avoyelles. The volume 
evidences the vast amount of laborious work entailed in decipher- 
ing and translating these early parish records, but much of the 


material is poorly digested and badly organized—from the stand- 
point of narrative history. | 


Approximately one-half of the volume (pp. 1-259) consists 
of what might be considered as the narrative History of Avoyelles 
Parish. It is divided into twenty-one chapters, ranging from three 
to forty-two pages in length, and tracing the development of the 
parish from the time when it was the home and hunting ground 
of the Indians to about 1940. The arrangement of the chapters 
appears to this reviewer to be rather illogical in some instances; 
and the space allotted to the various chapters appears to reflect 
the dearth or wealth of material available on each particular | 
_ subject treated, rather than the relative importance of each 
topic in the history of the parish. Some of the chapters are con- 
siderably cluttered up with statistical tables and long quotations 
from sources, materials which should properly have been digested 
and summarized in narrative form, _ 


- here is a select bibliography appended to each chapter, 
which requires constant repetition of certain titles, chapter after 
chapter. Since footnotes are employed for the citation of impor- 
- tant sources, it would have been better form to have compiled 
a complete bibliography at the end of the volume, instead of the 
| sa id ones at the end of each chapter. 


Following the narrative part of the work (pp. 1.259) is a 
pret entitled “Towns, Villages and Hamlets,” giving historical 
sketches of the various urban settlements in Avapaiitn (pp. 260- 
318). These sketches are disproportionate in length, the treat- 
ment of each being apparently based upon the amount of material 
available. This material might well have been  Maegg ROE, as 
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The next section of the volume is “Biographies’’ (pp. 314- 
351), containing sketches of prominent past and present residents 
or native sons and daughters of Avoyelles. The material is ar- 
ranged according to the birthplace or racial or national origins 


of the individuals. Disproportionate space is accorded to num- | 


erous living men and women of prominence who are natives of 


Avoyelles, which makes this part of the work resemble what 
librarians call a “mug book.” 


Appendix A (pp. 352-399) consists of a mass of statistical — 
material, lists of names, etc., which, according to a footnote, were 
originally included as parts of ten of the chapters in the narrative 
section of the volume, but which were relegated to this Appendix 
when the volume was printed. The material is valuable for ref- 
erence, and it ranges all the way from statistics of Indian tribes 
formerly or presently in Avoyelles to the production of oil in the 
Eola field in 1941. There is a list of names found on old docu- 
ments of Avoyelles Post (1783-1814) ; list of parish officials cover- 
ing a long period, with dates of service; list of Avoyelles residents — 
who served in World War I, and of those killed or. wounded; 
list of white teachers employed in the parish (1937-38) ; list of 
doctors in the parish (1938); and statistics of Avoyelles Negro 
schools (1937-38), of banks in the parish (1898-1938), of public 
relief (1936-40), and of Avoyelles agriculture (1840-1940). The 
various sections are headed “Supplement to Chapter One,” etc., 
and the arrangement of materials is rather illogical. However, 


this is probably due to the relegation of all this material to the 
Appendix as an afterthought. _ 


Another section of Appendix A (pp. 392-399) is entitled 
“Supplement to Part Two” and includes the text of the Marks- | 
_ ville charter of 1843 and the amendment thereto of 1855, a list 
. of the mayors of that town, and statiotics of population of 
Avoyelles from 1840 to 1940. | gaa 


Appendix B (pp. 400-429) is entitled “Gleanings from Rec- 
ords of the Police Jury,” covering the period 1821-1934, with 
some gaps. These summaries of minutes of the Avoyelles police 
jury contain much raw material on re history, and they 
are valuable for reference. 


Appendix C (pp. 429-542) is entitled “An Inventory: Trans- 
lation of Documents in Archives of Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana— 
1788-1812.” This is perhaps the most valuable section of the 
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volume, as it makes readily available in English the substance 
of these old Notarial Records and preserves their content in case 
the originals may be destroyed by fire or other hazard. 


~The Addenda (of 12 unnumbered pages) is a brief survey of 


the activities in Avoyelles from the time the original manuscript 
- was prepared (about 1940) to the date at which it was published — 


(1943). This material should have been incorporated in some of 
the chapters in the first section of the volume, where it properly | 


- belongs. 


| “The Index (of 7 unnumbered pages) is fairly adamate as 


a means of ready reference to most of the important items in 


the volume. The large folded Map of Avoyelles Parish, prepared 
by the parish surveyor in 1939, enables the reader to locate easily 
the different sections of the parish. It gives in detail the bound- 
aries of the different tracts of land and shows the old French 


and Spanish surveys intermixed with the later American rec- 


tangular surveys. By reference to this map the reader can easily 
ascertain the relative density of population in the rural sections 


of the parish. Most of the seventy-eight illustrations contained 
in the volume are well selected, and they add interest and value 
to the printed material. | 


More careful proofreading of the manuscript before it was 
sent to the printers and of galley and page proof while it was 
going through the press would have made unnecessary the page 
of “Errata” that is included, and would have eliminated num- 
erous other evident typographical and other errors that are still 
present in the volume. The footnote citations to sources and 
the listings of sources in the — ore eae are not in 


‘the best form. 


Enough has already been said to indicate that the volume 


is more or less of a hodgepodge of material on the history of 


Avoyelles Parish. It illustrates many of the difficulties that con- 
front the author of a parish history. The author has apparently 


not used much additional valuable source materials that are 


readily available on the history of her native parish. But in 
spite of its numerous defects and shortcomings, it has consider- 
able merit because of the large amount of otherwise unavailable | 


- material which the author has made accessible to her readers. 
The English translations of the French and Spanish parish rec- 


ords embodied in the volume are deserving of preservation, and 
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by this laborious work the author has earned the highest praise. 
It is the most comprehensive Louisiana parish history that has 
yet been published, and it will doubtless not be superseded by 


a better history of Avoyelles Parish for a long time. The author 


has added a worthwihle volume to the gradually growing list 
of parish histories, and it is one of the best available. 


_ The Heart of the Sugar Bowl: The Story of Iberville. By Albert 
L. Grace. (Plaquemine, La.: Published privately by the — 
author, 1946. Pp. 249; 35 illustrations. $3.00.) | 


This little volume is another venture in local history, by a — 
native son of Iberville Parish. It contains a large amount of . 
interesting and valuable material on the history of that parish. 
But it contains most of the defects of the average local history. 
The best part of the material has been gleaned from the public 
- records of the parish, with which the author is quite well — 
acquainted. He is at home when dealing with the local history 
of Iberville Parish and the town of Plaquemine, but when he 
ventures afield in an attempt to link up this local history with 
state, national, and international events, he falls into many 
glaring errors in facts and dates. | 


The volume is divided into fifty sections, each with a separate _ 
heading; but these sections are not called “chapters.” They range 
in length from one to twenty-six pages, but only four of them 
exceed ten pages. “Slavery” gets eleven pages; “United States 
Marine Hospital No. 66, Carville, Louisiana,” twelve (nearly 
half of which are illustrations) ; “Palatial Ante-Bellum Homes, 
Parish of Iberville,” fifteen (ten of which are illustrations) ; and 
“Churches, Past and Present, in Iberville,” twenty-six (less than _ 
three being illustrations). The space allotted to the several topics — 
appears to this reviewer to reflect the amount of material at the 
author’s command, rather than the relative importance of the 
topics in the historical development of Iberville Parish. | 


_ Aconsiderable amount of space is given over to lists of names 
and dates, statistical materials, etc., such as: “Courts of Iber- 
ville” (p. 15); “The Iberville Maps and Where They Are to Be 
Found” (pp. 34-41); “Iberville Parish Officers, 1770-1944” 
(pp. 42-44) ; “The Nearly Forgotten Past’”—a list of prominent 
former residents of Iberville (pp. 49-51); “Large Slave Owners 
in Iberville, 1814-1861” (pp. 71-72) ; “Plaquemine City Officials, 
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1838-1944”’ (pp. 95-98) ; “Sugar Mills, Parish of Iberville, Crop 
of 1851-1852” (pp. 109-112) ; “Iberville and Civil War” (pp. 126- 
131); “Names of Plantations—Present and Former Owners of 
Large Estates” (pp. 164-166) ; “Iberville Assessments, 1875-1944” 
(pp. 167-169); “The World War: 1913-1919” (pp. 174-176) ; 
“Cemeteries”, giving lists of prominent former residents of Iber- 
ville buried there (pp. 217-219). All this is raw material for the 
history of Iberville, and it is extremely valuable for reference 
purposes. However, much of this material should preferably have 
been digested and presented in narrative form. 


Some errors noted in proper names are: “Go Ru” for “Du Ru” 

(p. 7); “Campaign” for “Champagne” or “Champain” (p. 9); 
‘“‘La Costs” for “‘La Coste” (p. 10) ; “Destrahan” for “Destrehan” — 
(p. 14); “Joseph” for “James” Brown (p. 14); “Durrell” for 
“Durell” (p. 21); “Joseph” for “James” G. Taliaferro (p. 21) ; 
“Hewett” for “Hewitt” Bouanchaud (p. 22); Isaac “Bridges” 
for “Briggs” (p. 31) ; John “Hampton” for “Hampden” Randolph 
— (p. 75) ; “Warmouth” for “Warmoth” (nine times, pp. 138-140) ; 
Wm. “F.” for “G.” Brown (p. 189) ; “Manasses” for “Manassas” 
(p. 141) ; “William” for “Samuel” J. Tilden (p. 141) ; “Gayerre” 
for “Gayarré” (p. 195); “Moneteur” for “Moniteur” (p. 223). 
Some of these slips are doubtless due to printer’s errors, but they 
should have been eliminated in proofreading. 


_ The following errors in dates have been noted: Spain retro- 
ceded Louisiana to France on Oct. 1, 1800, not March 1801 (p. 8) 
or Dec. 1, 1800 (p. 13). The first voyage to India via Cape of 
Good Hope was in 1498, and trade by that route was developed 
in the 16th century (p. 11). The Territory of Orleans was cre- 
ated by the Act of March 26, 1804, not of March 3, 1805; the 
latter provided the permanent government for the Territory 
(p. 18). The constitutional convention of 1844-45 convened in 
_ Jackson on August 5, 1844, and remained in session there just 
three weeks; it did not merely adjourn “over the Christmas 
holidays” (p. 21). The Louisiana secession convention met on 
Jan. 23, 1861, not Jan. 26, 1861 (p. 21) or Dec. 25, 1860 (p. 125). 
The constitutional convention of 1867-68 convened on Nov. 23, 
1867, not in December of that year (p. 137). These errors could 
have been corrected mee reference to any standard history of the 
period. 
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The following factual errors have been noted: The Spanish- 
town section of Baton Rouge is above (north of), not “below” the 
original town (p. 8). The “District of Louisiana,” as created by 
Congress in 1804, included all the Louisiana Purchase north of 
the 33rd parallel, not just the modern State of Arkansas (pp. 13, 
14, 60). Daniel Clark, not Julien Poydras, was the first delegate 
in Congress from the Territory of Orleans (p. 13). The population 
required for admission into the Union was 60,000, not 65,000 
(p. 18). The Act of March 31, 1807, divided the Territory of 
Orleans into nineteen parishes, not “counties” or “districts” 
(pp. 13, 16). St. Francisville, not Baton Rouge, was the seat 
of government of the short-lived West Florida Republic of 1810. 
(p. 19). Joseph Walker was “later” governor of Louisiana, not 
“late” governor (p. 21). The constitutional convention of 1913 
met in Baton Rouge on Nov. 10, not in New Orleans on Oct. 28; 
and its president was Newton C. Blanchard, not Charles J. Theard | 
(p. 22). The statement that “The thirteenth amendment to the 
constitution prohibiting slavery, readily followed after 1808” is 
ambiguous and misleading (p. 66). The so-called “New Black 
Codes” of 1865 and 1866 were state legislative acts, not consti- 
tutional provisions (p. 186). The Civil Rights Act of 1866 did not, 
as such, become the fourteenth amendment, though its substance | 
was later incorportaed as a part of that amendment (p. 136). 
The July 1866 riot in New Orleans grew out of the attempt to 
reconvene the old constitutional convention of 1864, not a new 
convention, as the author implies (p. 186). More careful checking 


of his manuscript by the author would have eliminated most of 
these errors. : 


The volume has neither iia nor bibliography, as such, 
though the sources for much of the material are inserted in the 
body of the text. This method of inserting sources has a 
tendency to clutter up the narrative, and it is not the most 
approved form. The volume is without an index, which is highly 
desirable in such work as this. Though a complete index to the | 
volume would be rather long and tedious to compile, it would 
be welcomed by those who wish to use the work for reference — 
purposes. The thirty-five illustrations are well selected, and > 
- they add interest to the narrative. 
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In spite of its many shortcomings, this volume possesses much 
merit. It makes readily available the principle facts concerning the 
historical development of Iberville Parish, and these facts are 
nowhere else to be found in such an accessible form. The author 
has added another worthwhile volume to the growing list of 
Louisiana local histories. He is to be highly commended for his 
patient labors in searching out and assembling in printed form 
the substance of the voluminous manuscript records of his native 
_ parish. Collectors of Louisiana materials and public and refer- 

ence libraries will wish to add this volume to their collections. 


Zachary Taylor. By Brainerd ‘Dyer. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1946. Pp. xi, 455; 13 illustrations. 


There has long existed a need for a full-length biography 
of Zachary Taylor, and the author of this volume has adequately 
supplied this need. The volume is a welcome and valuable addi- 
tion to the growing list of titles in the Southern Biography 
Series published by the Louisiana State University Press. 


The author has made careful and diligent researches into 
most of the available source materials, both manuscript and 
printed, bearing upon the career of his subject. A perusal of his 
footnote citations to sources and of the “Critical Essay on 
Authorities” (pp. 420-433) will convince the most critical reader 
of the truth of this assertion. The volume traces the career of 
Zachary Taylor from his birth in Virginia, through his boyhood 
years in pioneer Kentucky, his periods of residence in numerous 
frontier military posts, his services in the Black Hawk, the 
Seminole, and the Mexican wars, to his rise to prominence as a 
national figure, his nomination and election as President of the 
United States, and his untimely death in the White House. One 
separate chapter and portions of several other chapters are 
devoted to General Taylor’s plantation operations in Louisiana 

and elsewhere and to his other business and financial ventures. 


_ This reviewer is somewhat disappointed in not finding in 
the volume a more detailed account of Taylor’s life and activi- 
ties during the several periods of his residence in Louisiana; but 
this omission appears to be due to the dearth of source material 
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for this phase of the General’s career. In fairness to the author, — 
it must be admitted that he has utilized all his available source 
material for the Louisiana part of General Taylor’s career. 


Since Zachary Taylor is the only President of the United 
States on whom Louisiana has even the shadow of a claim, this 
volume should have a special appeal to the residents of our 
state. Although the subject of this biography was born in 
Virginia, grew to manhood (and was finally buried) in Ken-. 
tucky, and spent most of his mature years elsewhere, he served 
several more or less brief tours of military duty within the 
limits of our state and happened to be a resident of Baton Rouge 
when he was nominated and elected to the presidency of the 
United States on the Whig ticket in 1848; and it was from Baton 
Rouge that he set out on his final journey to Washington where 
he was to spend the last two years of his eventful and successful 
career. This connection of General Taylor with Louisiana history 
is ample reason why this volume should appeal to all Louisi- 
anians. All public and private libraries of our state, and all 


collectors of Louisiana books, will wish’ to add this volume to 
their collection. 


The volume is written in an style, the 
are complete, and the “Critical Essay on Authorities” is a valu- 
able appraisal of all the sources utilized in the preparation of 
the work. The Appendix, entitled “General Zachary Taylor’s 
Estate,” contains much interesting documentary material. The 
illustrations are well selected and add interest to the narrative. | 


The Index (pp. 435-455) is very complete and affords a means 
of ready reference. 


The format of the volume is attractive and measures up 


to the high standard maintained sat the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 


Government Assistance in Eighteenth-Century France. By Shelby 


8 a (Durham: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. xi, 
$6.00.) 


comprehensive and scholarly volume every 
phase of public relief and assistance extended by the French — 
government to its subjects during the eighteenth century. Public | 
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relief was pare to a from famine, flood, fire, plagues 
and other epidemics, and the hazards of war. The needy sick 
were provided with medical care either in hospitals or outside 
_ of them. Foundling children and other unfortunates were cared 
_for in public asylums. Charity workshops were established for the 
employment of the able-bodied poor. Pensions and gratifications 
were paid to a large number of persons for various reasons. 
Refugees and prisoners of war were cared for at public expense. 
Poor children were educated at public expense at a time when . 
education was not generally regarded as a public function. The 
author discusses in considerable detail all phases of this elaborate 
system of French governmental relief and assistance, and ends 
_his study with a discussion of this government relief program 
in its relation to church and private charities during the period. 
Readers unfamiliar with the subject will be amazed at the wide 
ramifications of this national program of aocigs relief in eight-— 
eenth-century France. 


The work is based upon extensive and laborious research 
into all the pertinent source materials available in the French 
archives. It is scholarly, well written and organized, and is the 
most comprehensive study available on the subject. The footnote 
citations to sources are extensive and complete, and they, together 
with the comprehensive “Bibliography” (pp. 468-484), reflect the 
thoroughness of the author’s researches. The Index (pp. 485- 
496) is adequate and affords a means of ready reference to all 
important items treated in the volume. The format of the volume 
is attractive and measures up to the high standard saayntained 
by the Duke University Press. 


All the material in the volume is of great value as back- 
ground for the social history of French colonial Louisiana, since | 
France was in possession of that colony during the first two-thirds 
of the period covered. A knowledge of conditions in the mother 
- country is essential as a foundation for the study of the history 
of any of the European colonies in the New World, since condi- 
tions in the parent state always-had a decided influence upon 
‘the development of the colonies. This volume is valuable French 
background material for all students of Louisiana history. Chap- 
ter XVI (pp. 369-409) should be of particular interest to students 
of Louisiana history, since it deals with French relief and assis- 
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tance to the exiled Acadians, many of whom found permanent — 
new homes in Louisiana after that colony had passed from French 
to Spanish possession. 


Public and private libraries and collectors of Louisiana items 
will wish to add this volume to their collections. 


The Beleaguered City: Richmond, (1861-1865). By Alfred Hoyt 
Bill. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. xiv, 313, xviii; 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 


This interesting volume is a successful attempt to convey to 
the reader a word picture of the rapidly shifting scene in the 
Confederate capital during the War for Southern Independence. | 
Such subjects as the transformation of Richmond from the capital 
of the “Old Dominion” to that of the Confederate States of 
America, the reactions in the capital to the alternate successes 
and reverses in Confederate military and diplomatic affairs, the 
political and military intrigues and jealousies centering in the | 
Confederate capital, and the changing social and economic condi- 
tions and activities in Richmond are all vividly portrayed down to © 


the final bitter end when the Confederate government evacuated 
the city. 


The volume is The author’s is 
vivid, and the story moves along rapidly and smoothly. The 
numerous illustrations are well selected and add interest to the 
narrative. The general reader who desires an accurate picture 
of the changing conditions in the Confederate capital as the war 
progressed will find this volume helpful and instructive; but 


the serious student of Confederate dgsercs: will find little therein 
- that is new to him. 


The volume should have a special appeal to Louisianians 
because of the frequent references to the activities of Judah P. 
Benjamin, who served successively as Attorney General, Secretary 
of War, and Secretary of State in the Confederate cabinet. There 
are also many references to the activities of several prominent 
Louisiana generals, such as Beauregard, Bragg, Polk, “Dick” 
Taylor, and others, as well as to several peenipent Louisiana 
military units in the Confederte service. 
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The citations to sources and other footnote materials are 
grouped at the end of the narrative (pp. 296-309). This arrange- 
-ment may be desirable in a volume designed to appeal to the 
casual reader, but the serious student will not approve such a 
plan. The Bibliography (pp. 310-318) lists only printed sources, 
which would indicate that the author has not explored any 
manuscript materials. The Index (of 18 pages, numbered separ- 
ately) is very complete and affords a means of ready reference - 
to all important matters in the volume. The format of the volume 
is attractive. This reviewer has noted only a very few typo- 
graphical or other minor errors. 


The title of this work might well have been “The War for 
Southern Independence as Reflected in the Confederate Capital.’”’ 
_ Public and private libraries and individuals interested in Con- 


federate items will wish to add this worthwhile volume to their 
| collections. 
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